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PREFACE- 


The following pages contain a deacription and history 
of every object of andifflological or raonumental interest in, or 
about, bh>lhjabjlnii.bdd. or Modem Delhi: beginning with the 
site of the semi-mythical Indra-prastha, the capital of Yutlish- 
ihira, which dates back to the year 1450 C., and concluding 

with the tomb of the Emperor Akbar I I. who died in the year 
1837 A. D. 

The order of description is, essentially, one of chronology, 
but where an important building haa been locally associated 
with others of a later period,—not being speettuens of 
any school or style of architecture—I have grouped them toge- 
ther for the advantage gf travellers who may viajt these places. 
For example, the description of tbo tomb of NhsAra-ttddin is 
immediately followed w those of the tombs of Jaliiniri 
Begum, the Emperor Muhammad Shih and Mfrza Jahdngfr, 
son of Akbar II. 


The labour of collectiug materials for such a work sa 
this, will be duly appreciated "by those who know the scattered 
state of the autboritiea where they are to be sought It ie 
impossible, however, to write the arcLoeology of any part of 
India, without being under deep obligation to the invalu- 
able researches of General Cunningham ;■ and ho who 
undertakes to ’a^rite the archaeology of Delhi must constantly 
seek for light in the pages of Sy^ Ahmed Khan's intcxtwtiog 
work on that subject To both these geutlemen, I am under 

S eat obligation. To Eii Jlwan lAJ, Honorary hIagt&teato> 
elhi, 1 have to Offer my warmest acknowledgments; he very 
kindly placed at my disposal his rare oollectton of b^ks j and 
sketches, and but for his continued and valuable assistuii:^ 
this .work wmaJd never have boon written, i , \ 




Ludhiana, 32nd September 1876, 


B FrtEFACi:, 

To the ever iecre^iog number of tratfcllera who onnuaUj 
viflit Delhi, the following diary of iliponiiacy will prove useful:— | 

l«t da]/, Yisit the Ma^id of Modend Delhi, (p. 250 the I 

KAll Mosjid, (p. 140 post)^ Ml Qil'ikb, (p. 210 and 
the imperial building^ in it (pp, 2S0-2S7 the 

Zinath-al-M ajaiid, (p. 2G1 pcM?t), the Souehri Masjid of 
RoAhan-nddaulah in ChandDl Cbauk (p, 206poat)^ aod 
the tomb of Gh^-uddln KMu (p. 263 pOJSfJi. 

tnd day. Tisit Asoka^s pillar, (p. 120 jwt), the ruiiia of FfresAbadK 
* ■ ^(fi;123 posi), PuiAoa Qil'ah, (p. 24 p£>irf)j its mosquOp {p, 

100 pori), aod tower (p. Iil3 paH), the tomb of 
Nissam-uddLa and the adjoining tombs, (p. 102 pos^), the 
MaaAoleutu of HumiLjun, (p- 202 poBi), and the tomb of ^ 
Khkn. Khan^^o^ (p. 214 pos^). If possible the traveller i 
should visit TugblaqfLb&d, (p. 8D post). ^ l 

3rd clay. Visit the Jan tar hlantar, or the Observatory^ (p. 2BD paff£), | 
the Mausobuin of Safdar Jang, (p. 27^ posiX and from 
here ride out to Hauz Khhs, (p. S3 nud theoce to i 
the Qutb Minfr, fp, 56 the tomb ofQutb Sihib, f 
(p. 174 of ^ban^ (pi 79 poaf)^ and the mosque and 
tomb of Jamdif, (p. 171 post). 

4£A day. Visit the tomb ef Sultau Gh£ri, (p. 70 past) in tbe mom- 

ing, and in tbe afteraoun, the mosques of Eh irk h (p. | 

154^t), Bogampdr, (p. 156 post), and the tombs of ! 
the Sayyad Kings, (pp. 159-161 and 196). i 
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ISTEODDCTIOX. 

Ix' the forty-five square mtloa of comparative wivsbo which 
15 now enclosed by the vllliiges o^^U !^l J!a^^s^bly, \raliruuli,ChaiiJ- 
riionandthe left bank of tliu river Juinna, thirteen capitiil cities 
have appeared and disappeared, the sites of whicJi, with iiut one 
exception, are either marked by ruins or indibiited bv tradi¬ 
tion. Abou t fifteen centuries before the Christian era, Yntllsh- 
thira founded the great Pandava Empire and built hia ftapital 
on the left bank of the Jumuu and called it ludrapraksth^ (p, 1 
p^t). For thirty generations imperial aiithoritv contioikd in 
his family and the dynasty, wblcii followed that'of the traitor 
Visarwa, held a way in the capital of tlm Pilndavas for Soa years, 
and was succeeded by tlie Gotaina-vansas, One of tlie Gotama-s* 
Sardp Data by name, supposed to be a lieutenant of the 
ruler of Kanauj, foundcil a city which he called DiUi (p. i o 
pusf) after bia superior lord, Kajn Delu. The Gotamag 
were succeeded by tlie dynasty founded by Dharmdhiij, or 
Dharaidhnr. Tho last king of line was defeated by tlie KoTd Ihya, 
who in his turn was overcome by the ruler of Ujntn, whose au¬ 
thority passecl into the hands of the Jogi dvnaatv of 
Saniandar Piil. The Jogis were succeeded' bv * tlie 
Baraitch Ilajas (Oudh), and tho Baraitchis were frdlowed 
by the Fakir dynasty. Tlie Fakirs gave way to 
Belawal Sen, and the power of tlie Sens was crushed 
by Deb Singh Eohi, of Siwalik, who waa explled from Dillf 
by AnangBU L, the founder of the Ton-war famdv. Atianir 
Pal I. rebuilt Ddli in 731 A. D., and Anang Pal 
IL, one of ills successors, re-populated that city in 1 052 
A, D. F 'or a period of nearly 7D2 years Dilli' ceased to 
bo the capital of Northern India, and tide period is sup|JOiied 
to extend from the conquest of tliat place by the ruler of Ujain 
to its re-peopliiig by Anang Pdl 1 1. 

The ChoUins defeated the last of the Ton-war Kaias in 
1151 i D,, and when the last of the Cljohana, Prithiraj. 
otherwise knoivn as Biii Pithora, became the para¬ 
mount power in Nortliern India, he built a fort whicli is know'n 
after him as Qil'ali Eai Pithora, {p- 30 In the year 




IV 


i^STRonucmoN. 


1191 A. D. DiUi was fiiiallv conquered by the Mubammadane 
uiidur Qutb-uddin Aibek, and tlie Hindu Empire in North- 
orn Hindustan was for STer extinguished. The firet ei^kt 
Bovereigns n'lio succeeded Qutb-uddln Aibek reigned in Qil ah 
Edi Pithora, wkick tliej irdorncd with a mosque and 
palatial buildings, of which we still possess more or less credible 
accounts (pp* 37*30 Eut Eai Qubad, the tenth and 
grandson of th.^ illuatnons Biilbau, built a palace at Kiloldi6ri, 
klso known as Nada Shs^ {y. 8ti to which place he 
remUTeil hU court, and which bis successor Jal/il-uddln Xhllji, 
for political reasons, fortified and improved {p. Si3 post). ‘Ald- 
nddiuKhilji, the nephew of Jalal-uddin, who succeedetl his 
uncle on the throne of Delhi after a short residence 
in Qirah Rai Pithora, built a fort at Sm which became the 
capitid of the Delhi Empire. In the year 1321 A, D. Qutb- 
uddln MubanTi Shah, the younger son of 'Ala-uddfu Kiiilj!, 
was asscissiriuted by the infiimous Kkuarau Khdn, who a^urued 
the insignia of royalty in the palace of Ha^dr Sathfm, in biti. 
Khusrau however, was defeated and' killed by Ghiiis-uddlii 
Tugbla^i Sliiili, who removed the seat of his government from 
Rin to Tuglaqabad (p, S9 Hia son and successor built 

Adilabadtp. 98 post) withm a short distance of the capital of 
Ids father, and a few yems later he enclosed Qila'h Rdi Pithora 
and Slr'i and gave the now city the name of JabaDpanah (p. 

His cousm and succeaaor, Firoz Shah Tughlaq, 
aljandotied the old capitals of his ancestors and built the city 
ofRroaabad {p. 123 T’li® invasion of India by Timur 

was a death-blow to the prosperity of Fixozdbdd, and the in- 
flcui Sayyiuls, who succee<ied to the authority of the warlike 
Eathaiis, were not wanting, in their humble way, in the ambi- 
tionwhich leads Eastern Kings to commemorate their uumes 
by founding uew dtiea Tlic first Sayyad King built Khizra' 
bad fp‘ 159 and bis Son and successor 

gave bis name to Mubarikabad (p* 159 post). The 
Lodis, who aucceeded the Sayyad3, have left no memo¬ 
rials of their rule in Delhi, Bahlol, the tounder of 
tlie Lodf dynasty, lived in Sin', and his son, the famous Sikan- 
dar, after , a short reign in the old capital, removed, 
to Agra, TtVh-Qn Eabar ovopcame the Loda at Panipat, 
be left Delhi in charge of a lieutenant and retained 
the seat of his govarnment at Agra. Ilis Son, HumAyun 
wna defeated by the Afghans under Sher Shah, 






iSTItODL’CTlOIt. 


Wnsexpatled fi'OTii tiidui au»I lived in exile for 11 yearst B*' 
his exptiUion froni liiLlijiby t!ie PuthaiiiSp Hmniyun 
the building of the city of Dia P^nah ip- IS'^ jhisi). Wlit^n 
Sher SKdh took poaaesaion of Deilii, lie fiJIowijd tlie e^uLtiple 
of his predftcessoi'a, and fou[ided n new city wbiijl^ he called 
Shergarh or Delhi Sher ShaM (p. ia7 pmt). In iUb year 
1546 A. D. his son, Salim SILih Sur^ built the fort of Salim^ 
garb on an island in the Jurnna^ 

In 1555 A T)^ HumyaLin defeatod-the Pnthausi anil re¬ 
covered the Empire of l)ilhL About six months afhir lii^ 
victory over the Pathaiis IXiimuydn. died at Din Pannh ainil 

Tvas succeeded by hia »im Akbiir I-, who lived and di«l jil 
Affra. His son, JahAiifflr, continued to reside in mid 

after his death Skth Jahan removed to Delhi and 
built Shahjftlianabad (p. 2D which contnmed to .« 

the capital of the Empire till its conquest by tUo 
British on the nth September i BOil, 

Ic hardlv anotUcr forty five square railea of ground on 







INTEODDCrrTON', 


I. The Ghori Pathan, from A, D. 1191 to 123D, witW 
overlapping cours®| ogea pointed arches and high fronn 
walls to masjidfl; apedmens : Masjid Qurvat-ul-mlanij, Al-| 
timish’s Tomb. 

IL The Khiiji Fathan, from A. D. 1289 to 1321, with , 
horse-shoe arehos and elaborate decorations ; specimen : the | 
Aldi Darwizah. I 

III. The Taghlaq Pathan, from AD. 1331 to 1450, stiiicc< 
Pathan poiated archea with sloping walls of grea 
thickness, plastered domes on low necks ; specimens : Tomb o 
Tughtaq Sbih, and the Masjids ot Klidn Jiihdn. 

lY, The Afghan, from AD. 1450 to 1555, with thin 
perpendicalar walls, domes on tali octagonal necks. ** Colour,” 
writes Cunningham, was extensively emplojed for bo thin side 
and outside decorations, glazed tiles w^era also used iii ter wards 
during the reign of the Sur family. The stucco omametiUtion 
was given up and a much richer and more lasting chect was 
obtained by the use of di^erent coloured stones." Specimen i 
Qila'h Eohnah Masjid, 

V, The early Moghal, from A, D, 155S to 162B, with 
Persian domes on tall cylindrical necks. A peculiar charac¬ 
teristic of this period,” writes Cunningham, was the more 



general use of glazed tiles,” Specimens llumiyun’s Tomb, 


the Ntll Buij. 

VI. Thelate Moghal, from 1628 to 1750, with decoratione 
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Tndraprastlia or Indrapat— The eaTlicsfc archseoloffy 
of Delhi ertmoa us back to the lieroic but eemi-tnytbiral 
Age of K ing Yutliahthi ra which, by the cansoat of the leornct!, 
is supposed to belong to the fifteenth centiin* beforo tlie 
Ciiristiati ern. No memorial of Dellii, or of the cities which 
successively bore that namOj cati be complete without somo 
Account of that ancient city with which it-J history is so 
intlmutcly connected—of ludrapmstha, the city of Yinlish- 
thira, some time his capital, then the second city of the 
early Pdndu dynasty, and subsequently the capitnl of North* 
ern India. 

The history of Indreprastha, or whatever reliable there 
is in it, Mill be found in the Indrapat Mahiltam and in 
the great epic of Malid Bhdrata, which has iumiortaliscd the 
wars of the Fdndavas and the Kauravas, the " cousins/’ who 
at one,time lield paramount authority ia [lindusUn, and then. 

^ divided the chivalry of their country in tlic interneeino struggle 
B which they carried on for snpremacy in BhirutrVarshA. 

Once ujion a time there lived a Daja Di ish yanta. who 
I married Soktiqtnhl, the daughter of a sfvge j tlio i^neof this 

( . marriage was Bhdrnt, who conquered tlie regions of Hindus* 
tan, wmch were long afterwards called IBlulrat^viir^ha, or Iho 
I country of Bhiimt. ilesfin, the founder of ]la.stindpur, w’oa tlie 
; ' son of Bbdrat, and llastin was the father of Kuru, and Kuiij \ 
j ^ was the father of Sdntand, who was the greatgrandfather of ‘ 
I the men who firnghi in the war of Bhdrata.” Sdntand had a 
I son by the godded Gangd, and his name was Sdntatiava. He 
also bad two sons by SatyavatL On the death of Sdntand, he 
was sncceedcd by the children of his second marriage, because 
Sdntanava had taken a dreadful vow (hence called Bhlshm a, 

** the dreadful") that he would not deprive them of their right 
to inherit the Kdj* The elder of libishma’s half brothers 
succeeded his father, and when this Hdja fell in a war against a 
hill tribe of the llimalayoa, he was succeeded by his youngcf 
brother whose name was Vichiirw-vliy'a. Vtdiitra-vfrya ^ . 

lied the daughter of the King of Kast, but died childless 
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UnilLiFHAaTMA OB INORAPAT. 


when be was deadt Tydsa, b kinemao of the queen mother, 
raised op aona for the royal bouse of Haatinapur. Yyasa bad 
three eona : by the first widow of Viehitm-Tfrya be had a eon 
who was blind, and was called Dhritar^htra, and by the 
second widow he had n son who was pale, and w'oa called 
Panda, and be bad a aon by a maidservant, who waa called 
Tidiirs, DhritaiiLabtra was set aside because he was blid, 
Tidura because he was slave born, and Panda succeeded to 
the Eaj. 

Panda had two wives and their names were Kunti* and 
Madrl; Kunti had three sons, I'lh, Yudlshthira, Bhlma 
and Arjuna ; and Madri had two sons, ejh., Naiula and 
Sahadeva. 

^ Y^hcn Panda died, Bhrjfaxashtra became the ruler over 
BhaTat-varsha ; be married the princci^s Gandhdra, and had a 
family of BODS who 'were called Kauravas after their ancestor 
Enruj and the sons of Panda were called Pimdavas after 
their father. 

The eldest son of Bhritardshtra was called Duijodhana, 
and chief amon® bis bret^en was Buhsasatia, and the Kau- 
ravas and the Pdndavas lived at Hastinapur. It came to pass 
that owing to faniily fends, Dhi'itarashtra advised the Panda- 
vas to go to Vdranavata" for some time," and he said, “after 
that, I will recall you f and in course of time they were recall¬ 
ed to Idastmapur. But ** after many days'^ Dhritarashtra 
desired the Pandavas to go to Khdndava-prastha, and take 
possession of their share of the R:lj, and Yudishthira went to 
the country on the baffks of the Jumfta, “and collected such 
& number of inhabitants that the city resembled Lho city of 
Indra, and the city was named lndraprastha.”t 

But the origin of this name has boon difibrently accounted 
for: according to some, the city was dedicated to Indra and 
called after him, while according to othera, it indicates the 
city where Indra gave a pntstha (forty-eight double hand¬ 
fuls) to the poor j on the other hand, philologists, who 
prefer to follow Professor Wilson, maintain, that Indro- 
prastha Signifies the plain of Indra, the word prostAo, means 

Eruhnl'** “ ^ ^ d*uslit«rtii Sufa, gnuidfAcb? r «C 

+ The Jcitoto BQw dotn 0F«r a mile fhrm the nipposed ute of Indtapnirtlift, 
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atiTtihing ** eproad out and extondvd,” and Eoaco && open 
space. This mterpretatiou is popular with the common 
people who, to this da^, continue to call the walled city of 
Indrapat, Indra-ht-Ehetd or the plain of Indnk 

Indraprastha ia supposed to have been, footidcd about 
the year l4oO B. C,, a date which receives iKo sanction of 
General Cunningham’s authority, who, on grounds which I 
need not reproduce here, considers it '' more worthy of credit 
than any other Hindu dates of so remote a period’* 

Authorities are again divided as to the probable date 
■when Indraprastha euuceeded Hastindpur as the capital of 
Northern India. Hastindpur/ Iiaviug been submerged by the 
Ganges in the reign of Daatwdn, the seventh king from Vudish- 
tbira, Dastw'dn went in search of a capital in the Soutli country, 
and established himself there for a time ; he, however, 
returned afterwards to I ndrapnistlia, and made it the csipital 
of the Pdndu empire. According to the Vishnu Purina, 
Nichakia, the sixth king from Yudishtbira, removed the capital 
to Kausanibt, “ in consequence of Hiistvnipur being washed 
away by the Ganfrea/’ but tradition mclines to tlie opinion 
that the transfer o? the seat of the Pandu empire from Hasti- 
nApur to Indraprastha occurred some time in the thirteenth 
century before the Christiau eia, in the roign of PkAja X)ast- 
wdn, also known as ll;\ja Ndmi. 

For thirty generations, in direct descent from Yudishthira 
to Kashimaka (i. C., from the I5th to the 7th century, B. 0.), 
Indiapmstha continued the capital of the Pandava liAj, and 
it is not unlikely that when Visarwa, the railitaiy mimster 
of the last FAndu Hiyu, with whom he was connected by 
blood,” usurped royal authority, that Indraprastha lost tho 
ascendancy which she bad acquired in the affairs of Northern 
India. But she still continued the capital of three successive 
dynasties ; of the Visarwas, who numbered fourteen potsona ; 
of the Gautamas, wlro were fifteen, and Mayuras, who were 
nine, the last of whom, Eiij Pd I or liangpiil, invaded 
Kumoon aud was slain by Sukwanta, the Kilja of that 
place, and Indraprastha wsa annexeti to the Raj. Twelve 
years later, Sukwanta himself was overcome by Vikraioaditya, 


# aewrttios tA Will&rd, bctvcfa tbd Cth ind tlw BtU gbUimtKKktf ifttr tbs 
lit Bhicato. 
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IXDRAFOJISTHA PE tKPEI^AT. 


the Eaja of UjaiOf ^tio overthrew “ the Fandu eovereignty 
and the era ot i'udhistbiriv"* * 

Long before its conquest by the Knmaon Bdjaj Indra- 
pmstUo had probably ceased to exist as a city of any import- 
ntico. During the reigns of the powerful Guptas, I’alibotbra 
was the capital city of the paramount state in Northern India. 
'Greek writers, more or less conTersarit with Northern India, 
were ignorantef the existence of I ndraprastha. Arrian notices 
Mathura by precisely the same name it bears now, but 
ha knew nothing of Indraprastha, nor does Fabian mention 
her name, although he traTerscd the country from Edbul to 
Mathura in 400 A, D.t 

Colonel Tod'a referencea f o ^IndrapTastha or Delhi,” which 
BO constantly occur in hie notice of the Pandavas, would lead 
one to suppose that the writer entertained no doubt of the 
identity of the two cities; he even goes the length of calling 
Santanu sovereign of Delhi,” regardless of the fact that the 
name of Delhi does not occur for centuries after Santanu 
had ceased to reigtu 

"WliateTier might be the weight of the doubts attaching 
to the origiu of the name or the date of the foundation of 
Indraprasthn, the probable site of this ancient city ia lesa 
open to question. But tha certainty on the subject is due, 
not to the prcaencs of any ruins or architectuTal remains, " 
or to the authority of any record—but to tradition, and to 
tradition olone.l 

Mr. "WLflisler believes that the site of Tndraprastha is 
more distinctly indicated titan that of Hastinapur; on the road 
to the Qutb, he says, there are “ a number of desolate heaps, the 
debris of thousands of years, the re mains of successive capitals 
which date back to the very dawn of history ; and local 
tradition points to these sepulchres of departed ages as the 
sole remains of the Rslj of the sons of Pdiidu, and their once ‘ 
famous city of Indraprastha." I have not been able to hud i 


* Coknel Tod evLicaUv rvfpta Lctg to iJig foiindor of iLii SkEtiTat. 

f t* iliB Secnitory^ Ard^Lo^iE^l Socutj, Deilii, Pjirt 2* 

* In A papr ntiid bt fQTC tW Literary SocLk^- nf raptdit BasTii^ghrir 

bid oplDioy. tli4a l43Llra|jr^E]iA flgoniiiliid fjoiu Uie of Okia 

of liiirAri 
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Any authority for this fitateuicut, either in tradition or history. 
Equally wilUout authority does Colonel Tod write of the 
" monuments of Indrapraaiha,’* of the memorials of ^er) 
former grandeur/’ or, when residing in the mausoleum 
of Safdnr Jang, deacribes it ^ standing amidst the ruins 
of Indraprastha, several miles from inhabited DclhL 
Of Palibothra, though its site is hopelessly lost in 
the mist of Grecian names and Grecian gec^aphy, 
we seetn to know more in other respects than of the 
city of "Vudishthira. We are told that it was SO tur* 

longs long and 15 broad, that it was sunounded by n ditch 
which took up six acres of ground and was 3:1 cubits deep, 
that the walls of the city were adorned with 570 towers and 
64 gates, and that the “ ditch was for the defence of ^the city, 
and the reception of all the filtb issuing from thence.’' 

No ruins or “ tho debris of thousands of years" mark 
the ground where Indmprasiha once dourished ; even on 
its supposed site, cities have since appeared and disap- 
pearc 1 ; and although tradition points to the walled village of 
Indrjs oat ns the inheritor of the name and a portion of the Site 
of Im runmstha, the extent of this ancient city cannot now 
be as ertaiiied. It is generally believed to have occupied the 
exten ivo piece of ground which covers the site ol Indmpat, 
and s retches northward to the Delhi gate of mcnleni Dclhi^ 

General Cunningham would fix its southern bouiidaij at or 

about Hunidvi'iii^a tomb, and its northern at tho Kot ali ot 
Fiioz hith ; these limits have the disadvantage of not inclnding 
the sucred ghdt ot Nigambodh, so intimately connected wiiinhe 
city of Yudiahthim. 1 am disposed to place tha northern toum 
dury ( f Iiidraprastha between tfie northern and southern boun¬ 
daries of modern Delhi ; and to fix it, on tho wthonty oi: 
tmditiim, at the north-eastern end of the street Uuriba, 

—almost in tlie very heart of the modem city. The stibjeet. 
however, is completely involved in fables and doubtful 
tradition, and it is impossible to write on it with greater 
confidence ; with so little of reliable materials before us, it 
would be idle to answer the questions, as some w riters have 
endeavoured to do, as to whetJier Indrapr^tha was equal in 
size to Lai Kot orsmaUec than the Fort of Pnthirdj ? 

Mr. 'mieeWs description of Hastindpur inight, ^vithout 
anv objection, be applied to Indraprastlia t that, it was a citj o 
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hny and brick built hous^, with a palace of aimilar construc¬ 
tion ** with some pretension to strength, all occupied by a 
nondescript population'’ of herdsmen, mechanics, cultivators, 
petty shopkeepers and retainers. 

Ol the festivities which took place in Indraprastha, we have 
souniiiiig and elaborate accounts in the Mdha Bliarata, but wo 
have nn description of the city itself Wo read of splendid 
double storied pavilions provided for the Hajas who attended 
the cc-retnony of Bajasdya (the bauguration of an independ¬ 
ent Kciju), exaggornted descriptions oT the walls and the orna¬ 
ments ot the pavilions; we are told that, on this occasion, 
" the whole city of Indraprastha resounded with the chanting 
of V^ic hyrana"—we hear of the “ wonders” that were seen in 
the city on that occasion, but we learn nothiner of the citv 
itself. ^ 

During the short but prosperous reign of Tudishthira, 
Indraprastha might have eclipsed “the glories of Hastmupur,’' 
nevertheless it was the Recond city of the empire. After the 
war ofMiihd Ebdrata, Yudishthlra made his triumphal entry into 
Hastic lpur as the capital of Bhitrii^vareha ; it -was there that 
he {lerir rmed the horse s^riiice, Aswamedha, and it was there 
ahso^ that he divided his empire, giving Hastindpiir to 
Pariksjiit, the son of Aijuna, and Indraprastha to Jujutsu, the 
only Burvivmg son of Dhritorasbtra, 


Wigambodli.—'Tradition assigns to two spots, on the 
banks of the Jumna, the honor of being the only 
contemporary memorials of. Indraprastha ; vis. the ghat 
,ot NigArabo«lh and the Hindu temple known as NilichatrL 
The size of the ghat, as it existed at the time of Yudishthira, 
we have no matna of knowing ; but we may safely accept 
the tra-Ution which places it in the vicinity of Fort Salim- 
garh, and m front of the gate of the modern city of Delhi, 
which hears ite name. It was hero that Yudishthira, after 
performing the horse saenfiee, is said to have celebrated 
the Ao.n,^ thoi^nd y^ ago, according to mytho¬ 

logy, Ijat Brahma, having suddenly lost the memory of 

“K-ii. 
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the sacred books, recorered it bj plun^ag into the watera of 
the Jumna ; henoe^ the origin of the name which consists of 
two words, signifying tlie VeJ, and Bodfik^ knowledge. 

The buildings which now stand on the grounds of thisgh&t 
do not go farmer back into antiquity than a period of 
about a hundred and thirty-eoven years. It w.is in the year 
1737 that the Hindus were |)erinitted to erect roojns here, 
buildings which still exist and extend in front of the Ni^im- 
bodh Gate, to the north, in the direction of the Kcla 
Ghdt Gate to about twenty yards, and to the south 
down to the bend of the Jumna, in front of what was once 
known as the Calcutta Gate of Delhi, The w gliats con¬ 
sist of low, open-piHared stone built rooms, sojiietituei; >rith 
walls only on two aides, and with stone steps leading to the 
water ; the rooms are irregularly built, botu as regards their 
dimensions and the distance to which they e^; tend into the 
river, or at which they stand from the walls of the modern 
city. 

The .\farffhat, or the place of cremation, is to the south of 
the Nigambodh Gate ; a wall still marks the spot where the 
Hindus used to burn their dead before the 'd utiny of 1357. 
It is DOW closed for purposes of cremation. 

Tliere is a gathering of Hindus at the Nij imbodh every 
morning ; fairs are held here on Sundaye^ on the first 
and the fifteenth of every Hindu month, every :laj while the 
sun continues in the sign of Virgo, and during the whole of 
the month of Kdtak ’;at full moon, and the ei lipses ; at the 
festivals of Dewali, the two Doseras, the Hath 'JUthra, Juuain 
Ashtami and Narsing Chaudas. 


Nilicltatri.—^Tlie temple known as Niliihatri stands on 
the Jumna and is about five minutes walk to the south 
of the Kigambodh, and w'iibin thirty paces of the North 
Gate, and the Eahddur Sh&bi ^te (Imth now closed) of 
fort Salimgarh. Near this spot Tudhisthira, after celebrat¬ 
ing the Aom, had erected a temple oi which the tnotnory alone 
lives. The present temple is generally believed to bare been 
built in the year 939 Hijri, (1532 A. D.) by Humdyiin, 
Emperor of Delhi, who used it as a pleasure house. He is 
also said to have ornamented its roof with the ouamelled stones 
of a more ancient buildiiig, 1 am dispe^d, however, to agree 
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mtli Paodit Basheshar who ia eupported by no less an 

anthoritj than General Cnaninghami that the totnple, as it 
now stnnds, was built by the Mahrattas during their abort 
oocxipation of Delhi In 1029 Jdijn, |,1618 A. D,) Jahdugir 
arrlvoti at Delhi on his way to Kashmir, and puMup an 
inscription on alone b Bonn: conspicuous part ot tbo^mple, 
as it then stood, and two years later, on hia return, from Kash¬ 
mir, tlo left a similar memorial of his visit ,* the stonea are 
no longer in existence. Eng ish translations of the inscriptioz.ie 
are given below 


^ (1) O, The Revcalcr! 

TFhcn the Kingot the seTen Climes. Ndr-uddin Jahfingir Bddshdh 
Gbd^l. ptirpoiied to travel in the tvanuliGe-like KostiDitr, from hie capital, 
Agra, this verse catue to ills Uiap^rud tongue: 


God U Great I 

The Impromptu of Jaharigir Shfi.1i Akbar, 

Whnt ii graceful piace ftl mver] of delight. 

The seat of the Dweller m Pamdiee,* 

The 1+th yesar of the roign of JahAagSr, correapondint* with 1029 
[HijrL] 


(II) O, The Protector! ' 

When iho Emperor, the Protector of the world, returned from 
K^hDUr-.thogTatcfnI to the art-and honored with hia presence 
this place of grace, he ordered U*at Uus verM should also be engravod; 

God U Great I 


HuuiAjiin Slifih fiou ofSliib Bdhar, 

Hhi pure hlood i« [drawn] from tlie Sfihib Qir£n. [Amtr TimilT \ 

That the present temple stands on the site of gome 
more ancient building, may or may not be true.; if it 
was at one time the pleasure bouse of Humayfrn, we know 
notbug of date or the means of ita snbficquetit posses- 
Sion by the Hindus, unless, indeed, it was made over to them 
by the Moharatta couquemra of Delhi, as it is generaEv sun- 
to have been. . j i 


* The titJu td -tTttmijriliL alter kb 
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From the rood whidi Tuna betweea Sab'ragarli and Nili- 
chatri, the spectator can only see the pyramid^ roof of the 
latter, the back of the temple being completely lost in the 
bed of the new road, and the roof Iwa tlie app^rance of a small 
enamelled pyramid placed on the northern side of the road. 
The base of this pyramid is about 14 feet square, resting on an 
ornamental baud about two feet wide, and covered with ena¬ 
melled stones roprfiseuting flowera, grotesque forms, balf-human 
dgures, with the wings and tail of a peacock; the stones, 
however, are so arranged as to join the tail ot a bird to a flower, 
or the upper part of a human figure to some other oy ect w'ith 
which it could not possibly have been associated by the 
oritrtnfti builder. The band on which the pyramid stands 
is not seen all round it, as with the back of the temple 
a fourth of the baud is lost in the road* The side o 
the pyramid which faces the road is covered with small blue 
enaitielled stones; on its opposite,or tbe river side face, there 
are britrht coloured enamelled stones representing ornameiitel 
designs of flowers and leaves. The greater tiortion of the 
easteni face of tbe pyramid is covered with blue enameUetl 
stones relieved, bere imd there, with stones of a brighter colour; 
and the western face is covered with stones representing 
flowers and ornaineiital designs, but chiefly flowers. 


Seven steps from the road take the visitor down to the 
floor of the temple, 'I'he temple itself, which consists of a 
siin^le room, is Ui feet square and, to the apex ot its 
pyi^nidal roof, about 50 feet high ; it is built of the common 
stone of the country, with plain gramte pillars m^kmg 
off the two doors in the north wall, the only entrances into tlie 
shrine ; the doom are about 5 feet 7 inches ^b, and 2 
feet 9 inches wide. On the right of the temple, diero is a side 
room for the use of the priest In the centre of the temple, 
there is a ling covered ivith cloth; there are also several smo^ 
marble idols ; a couple of bells hang from toe f 

roof, and are rung during prayers. A niche on the Wk wad 
of toe room is lighted up in the evening with small earthen 

lamps.* 


* “Zijw" in it» primitive SHwptxlwn 

tfe veOH rtiU u« mark of Utf 

Divinilr-—J. ^DJCum asbam, Jottnud .Soctiiijf Beagd, 
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Dilli*—We are still treadiog on speculative grounds, 
and the solution of the difficultj suggested to the Delhi 
Arcbfeological Socie^ by Sir Heniy Elliot, aa to “ when 
Delhi succeeded to Indmprastha, is still involved in 
doubts, which all the learned labor that has since been 
devoted to the question, bos not helped us in clearing 
up. No contemporary record of this succession exists ; but 
wo may accept it as historically tme, that in the first 
ccntuiy after the Christian era, Vikrainaditya of TJjain 
invaded the .territory that once went by the name of 
Indrapmstha,—then occupied by its Kumaon conqueror, 
Sukwanta—^and annexed it to liis own kingdom,t Whether 
the name Dilii was then substltuti.Hl for that of 
IndrapKistha, or by a course of events unknown to history 
it superseded that of the capital of Yudishthira, it ia impossible 
to decide. Accepting it as a fact, that there is no mention 
of Dilli till its occupation by Vikramaditya, that is about 78 
A. D,, then it is not possible that its name was knuum to any 
of the bireciati historiaus who have given an account of India, 
NeitJier is it mentioned in the later records of tbe historians 
of the Muliamniadan invasions, which bring us down to tbe 
eleventh century of tlie Christian era. It wiis not the capital 
of ^ ikramdditya who came fronv Ujain ; it was not the capital 
of the powerful Guptas (78 to 319 A. D.l ; nor of the great 
kings of Kaoauj (550 to 650 A. D.); it was not known to the 
Chinese pUgntns Pa Mian and Hwen Thsang who visited 
the country and its neighbourhood (GOO to Gii? A, D.) ; nor 
was it famous enough to attract the cupidity of Malimiid 
of Ghazni, or the notice of the historians of his Indian 
conquests. A1 Hirtini, who has the credit of ** presenting a 
picture of the ^fussalitian knowledge of India at the end ol the 
tenth century/’ who " lived many years in India and leamt 
Sanskrit in the time of AfahmOd’s invasion,” never men¬ 
tions Dilli.^ He had heard of Katiauj, Malllira (Mathilra) and 
Thauesar, and in giving the distances of several important 


* Knowni lu D'illi to HinJii liniteri^ Eitijd aa Dfihll to ^ruZuiniiiiiijdlAiit 
The ^qthonzHi upelling, dDilcr Fuujnb Notittcatiati iwa, \hi Decem- 

W 19 DvEhi 

t AiXJOi to Mr. WbeeliTp it ceoaf^ to be a rDv&L aiwl^ for 

oaDtdFM m Its wrD(iut-»t bjf Vikmm&ditTm froua ih^ Eumaon Rdja, but 
wbjii It wAi by Pil, the mme of l>eUii imp&iiftttltd tli*t 

of IsdljiipnfftUJL I prcfiijr to foifoA^ Oeusnl ‘C imningbam whOM OliLEiioii tl 
lupporten by mI\ rdiftble uqtive authontica^ ^ 

t Elliot'i fliatoiy of Lodu, ToL 1, p. 4^, 
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cities from Kanauj, Tie notices Pdnipat, and Kai^al, 

but does not notice Dillii ’tJtbf, tbe author of the TuvikK 
yarning excellence the historian of Kahmddj was not 
aware of the existence of any such place, although four 
oreat cities in its neighbourhood had been sacked by the 
^haznavi conqueror. ^Utbl describes the passage of the 
tTunina, the capture of Math lira, the conquest of Kanauj, 
but he had evidently not heard of DillL With so ronch of 
historical nogloct to ikccouiit for, it is impossible to i^iat the 
inference that when Mabmiid of Ghazni invaded India, Di ii 
was an obscure town. 


Before I proceed to determine the site of Billi, on 
which authorities of great weight are at issue,^ I purpose to 
trive an account of the traditions co^ected ivith the origin 
of its name, and with the history of its supposed founders. 


The accounts which ascribe it to Kaja Dalip are discard¬ 
ed by all • admitting, as we do, that Judraprastha was more 
ancient than Dilli, the latter could not have been founded by 
one of tho ancestors of Yudiahthixa,*' 


Equally apocryphal is the well known tradition, that it 
was built hj a meniber of the Ton-war family in the year 915 
B. C. and^ was called Dhili from the Hindi word dflih 
(loose), the soil of the place being too soft to hold tent pegs. 

There is yet a third account of the 
city, one which native writers who diabcheve the ^ 

consider more reliable, but wMch in ^kinir of 

more credible. It ia said that one Rija Delu, kin^ ot 

Sanauj, who held Dilli aa a subject kin^^m, had 

Sere of the name of SarUp Data, who bmlt a citv on the 

dbsSted site of Indraprastha, andcall^ :t D.iu after fos 

rZ>ant Lord, the king of Kanauj. , 

opinion, it is stated that Dilli was also ^led Dolu, 

p?et Amir Kliuarau is quoted as an authority on the subject, 

Either gmnt mo a horse, or order a baggage horse from the siable, 

Of oomroaud roe, tlrot I may sit i& a cart and go to Delro 


Mr, Bwclar's sponil UioM teediiig to show ^ 

i»M« »w Material vole*. 


l>i;sllu oj:kt>frd 
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But It also appears that KiBg Delu liyed m the year 328 
B. aad tiiat he was a contemporary of PoruSp that ho was 
overcome by him, aud that DUli was held by the conqueror 
who was abo the king of K.umaon. 

That the city of Dilli was founded by some Bdja of that 
name ie highly probable, but it is useless to s|>eou]ate for 
any greater amount of certainty either ou the date or the 
eaact cLrcumstiyiees of its foundation. 


According to General Cunninghainj the name of Dilli 
first occurs about the time when a Bdja of Elumaon^ having 
conquered the place, was in his turn overcome by Vikrama- 
ditya of Ujainp and of this event wc are told that, there are 
four diflerent versions ; firstly, in the conquest of Deln 
by king PiirUiS of Kumaon ; secondlyj^ in that of Raja P4i of 
Dilli by Raja Sukwauta of kumaon, both of whom fell under 
tlie arms of one Yikramdditya. General Cnnninghani considers 
the two stories e:£actly the same. Thirdly^ in that of Raja 
Nilaghpati of Dilli by a RaghuvansL K4ja named Sonkh- 
dliwaj, who again is overcome by VikmmMityaof Ujain; and 
fourtLiLlyj, in the deposition of King Rusal of Hind by a rebel 
who in his turn is conquered by Barkamarys.'*^ 


Of the several dates given by dLfterent authorities of the 
foundation of Dilli, the only one which it is necessary to 
notice b that of General Cunningham, but I most confess 
that the grounds of hk opinion do not appear to me 
altogether satisfiictory, nor does the General himself regard 
them as sueb..^ * 


He adopts Abn HIban's opinion that the Vikramdditya 
who conquered the Hill Eaja lived about 135 years aftert 
Vikr^dditya who founded the era, {L c. in the year 78 A. D,) : 
idendfies the former mtk SiUivdliana, the founder of the 
Sak(t £ra^ who^ like Yikramaditya the conqueror of they) 
Sakaa, b said to have reigned for ninety years, and finally ' 
fijces the date of the defeat of the Saka conqueror of 
Dim in 7S A D., which is the initial year of the Satn era. 


^ A\mi F4^ dfiicribfe Wbi i» ^ one cif tins uidetit the of 

AiiU^ ^ ihv ol kiolf Fonifl ajI 

iUjA on tii« Autbikdij^ V 
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General Canningbatn then considers it safe to place 
the foundation of Ddli, at some earlier period, and that 
» perhaps the date of 57 B- C. or contemporary with 
Viltramiditya, m recorded by Fenshta, may not be far from 
the truth." 

As recarde the site ot Dilli, the difference of opinion 
between mtive authorities and General Cunnmghmn la 
equally remarkable. The former hohev^ and tradition la 
dicidedlv in their favor, that ancient Dilli was built on 
the ruins of Indraprastha, and that when it woe re-peopled by 

Anaof^Pil, the founder of the Ton-war dynasty, it occupied 

thopr'esent site of Purani Qil^i- According to Goner^ 
Cunningham, ancient Dilll and Indrapmstha two h^ 

tliict cities, and about five miles apart; the 
on the ridge, near the celebrated Iron B lar, whiflhhe boheves 
to be one of the memorials of ancient Uuli. 

Tt is not easy to determine on which side the advantege 
of arf'unient lies”; those who rely oi> tradition lose littk ^ 
ve^ls the weight of authority. U is by no means unlikely 
ihu?ldent Dilfe wiui founded on the she of IiidrapmH:ia, 
once the capital of a poweiful empire, and that Anang - 

*1, ...I t suited his ambitious views to restore this 

eitv than to found a new one ; this opinion is supported 

rtw rh.s.mc. follow.! hy 

by Abul l Tliatblho iiccouiits of tbs oarly 

tuslorian of reputation. 1 q;,, ^ 

tionary piarty, 

Oo the other bend, Oemnil CaQuiugheio’a position is 

, onepcssiWyofstaUte-"^^^^^^ Q 

™r;-o‘tbev"ebeen er^tad in 00^^“'™ tS?H 

cither ° Cunubisitani is here slieakbg of the 

u“ot"riedbySukweuta for thirteen ye«» and 
t ueh w^eventuaUj eoaquered by Vtoamadnya. 

-rwr, ay thfl Irou PiUaT Occupics its Original posl- 

, -11 to say i we know nothing of ita maker, 

don. It IS impossible to say , »c —ie» 
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but wbat I consider the strong points of General 
CunningUftins theory may be observed in reasoning back 
from the recent to the more distant past There can bo no 
donbfc that Anang FAI, lU re-peopled Dilli in Samvnt 1109, 
D, 1052) ; this fact is recorded on the pillar and it may 
justify the inference that the city he “ re-peopled ” must hove 
been the Dilii of Anang Pdl, [; admitting this, it would 
be difficult to atgue that the Iron Pillar which beara this in- 
aonption could have been placed at any considerable distance 
the city of which it was a memorial. Again, if Anano^ 
PaU, m justly entitled to the credit of having refounded 
DilJi, this could hardly be the case if he faiid founded a city 
five miles ,rom the site ot the older city which bore the same 


n’lk Ctmninghani'a theory, wo must set 

aside all that tradition says on the subject, and the authority 

fin liifltoriana, who have 

followed tradition. If we discredit his theory, we must be 
prepared to deny that Anang Pal, I, '< re-founded" DiVli; that 
' ’^-P«opled ” the same place, and that the 
Iron Pdiar which beats the record of the latter event 
mar^ its site, aud that the history of Rai Pithora's 
capiml la m any way connected with the liistory of that city. 

Pthat after the defeat of the Saka 
lUja by Vikramdditya, Dilliwas abandoned for 792 years is 
explained by most writers aUke, and it is supmLl 

p™du r'’“'I ‘‘“SielpM of So 

Fiodu Actording to ootive hiolonW Anon- Pll T 

romovodluocopitolfron. Knnouj, »nd oolobliohod Smsolf ot 
Indraprostlia about 07(3 A, D and in rumseii at 

I 


* Awor^njjtot'oteflsi Tod, IndrtpMatha reiiiiun.d wiihn,^ 
mp^BUe authonly Uviu* be«i nmotad « Mvereign,—ths 

-h® ths OiTouo df YuluthJrt 

^jput*, ekiming d@«nt frooi tho Pln^S, v*'*^ ^ 

thfl mw spbsIlAtiati of Ojllii mS MfenadJ, 

PA c. d U^.istb 
grajuisdn Pnthj Biji, otbtirwitfe 4 
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As re^rds General CunniRghajn's opinion that during 
this intorval of 792 years, DilK once at least the seat of Go- 

vemineiit, on the authority of the inscription of Raja Dhdva^ 
or that it was temporarily restored to some importance 
by an usurper of that name, I am inclined to acc^t Dr. 
Bhau Daji’s translation of the inscription, and Mr. Ed\vard 
Thomas’s opinion, that King Dhiva has not been identified 
" with any potentate named in local annals, or with any 
vereign whose place in history might be determined approsi- 
matcfy from associations.” 


Abul FazTs mistake in placing the re-foundation of Dilli 
by tbe Ton-war in the fourth century of the Christian era is 
satisfactorily disposed of, both by General Cuimingham and 
Syud Ahmed Khan. General Cunningham a^unts ior it on 
the supposition that the author of the Ain-i-Akbari^ had 
accepted the Balabhi Samrat 439 for that of Vikramiiditya ; 
tlie initiill year of the Balabhi era is the 319 th of that of 
Christ, and the lialabhi Samvat 439, would, therefore, be 
7^7 A. D. Similarly he explains that the date of the 
re-building of Dilli on the Tron Fillar refers ^to Samvat 
419 of the Bolahhi era, which, uith the addition of 318 
years, would give the year 737 A D* He also i|uot^ from 
Nuh Sipihr of Ariifr lOiusrau, a reference to Auat^r Pdl, I, 
who is described as " a greet Eai who lived five or six hundred 
years which^ with r^fersnes to the date wliGH tho 

wrote, gives the date of Mang Pil, 1, between 700 and 
300 A. D. 


Both General Cunninghata and Syud Aimed Kh^ 
quote the following anecdote from Nvh Sipxhr, but while the 
former gives the lions a place in the neighbourhood of the iron 
Pillar, the latter locates them at Purdnd Qil'ab : 

At the entrance of his (Anang Pal's) pala^, heh^ 
placed two lions, sculptured in stona He a bell by the 
side of the two lions, in order that those who wught justiw 
might strike it, upon which the Rm would listen to their 
complaints and render justice." Synd 
adds that the stone lions were in existence m 1318 A. D. ; nut 
their subsequent fate is not knoivn to history. 

That Dilli was the capital o^Anang Prf.1, 11, who re-buUt 
a more ancient city of the same name, is very likely to bo 


u 
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trucj but I have already shejpi that when Mahiniid Ohaznavi 
invaded India in the elevenffi century of the Christian Sia, 
it WU 3 an obscure city of which the Mulniintd^Mis either 
heard nothing or were content to spare for its insiguiScance. 


The Iron Pillar or Loka-ki*Lat .*—1 consider this the 
most appropriate place for an account of the celebrated iron 
Pillar which Mr. Prinaep ascribes to one Rdja Dliava, a prin'ce 
of unkiiown lineage and descent. Of the originnl locution of this 
Pillar or its age, we have no trustworthy aucuuiit, but tradition, 
silent as to ite maker, attributes its erection to Anang Pal, 1, 
and places it in the tetr.ple of Rai PlthonL, 'When that temple 
was converted into a mosque by Qutb-nddin Aibek, tlie pillar 
was permitted to stand where it was, bvit neither tradition nor 
history discloses the natue of its maker or his object in making 


Tile Pillar itself is a solid shaft of wrought iron 
Syud Altmed calls it cast iron, but the majority of travelle;ii 
and others who have written about the pillar describe its 
material as“ mixed metal," '' brass,” " bronze/’ “composition/' 
but Jacqueiiiont calls it “soft iron.” Dr, Murray Thompson, 
W'ho analysed a small bit of the pillar for General iilunnirighaiu 
was of opinion that the metal w^us “ pure malleable iron of 7*66 
spccihe gravity." Dr. Pbau Dnji however persists in his 
atutomeuL that " iron forms no jKirtion of the monument, and 
that it is a compound of several metals.” 

The total lodgbt of the pillar is exactly 23 feet and 8 
inches, of which, th^oro tlie present cAabdfm or platform wna 
constructed, about 2^ feet were above and about fourteen, 
inchus, below .ground. “ The base is an irregular knob in shape, ^ 
resting on several little pieces like bits of bar^iron, let intol 
the stone underueuth, and Bccured with lead." a 


♦ It w ia;iv.>(mUv kiujwb to the nAtiT*a w Loba-kULit or tie U^^u PElinr. ' 

+ pr, Bitsii DiXjt, doee not bvlicve tlut the Pitlitr stmidi where it did , 

wneti Ibe Mroillinl “ ]>iuv* iiHeriiition’’ wu eti^tinvrd nu it Aeccndiag to him, it wu 

^ itfi'ia s teaiHe dedirftUiI Ui Vuluiii. It k djflkiglt,''ffiy* h«, " b* ouho out' 
wth^re the templig el Viehou and the VlabDa ptalA^ii were eUiiKlcd, altbimgii in 
the MAsjiMl or iha bdihliegi uoand, there Me which ongioallv belougMt to ' 

J^n, SwvJi lunl Vuahiuree temjde, o^e lutb «■ J ith eeatnry of the CrbrieiiMi eta.' 

♦ Acc^o^to-Chand. "tie KingILiumded IWleemof imn and bad it 

trell, ibro the nwUwveniuiiiiujieii who waUb aabiltSee h*H.u Ivor.'*—C' oM# /. /Vifij?- 
uti^roydaiu 
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Tho capital of the pillar is about three and a half feet 
long I the smooth portion of the shaft is tifteea feet loog, the 
roat is rough, and shows defijctivb welding. The lower 
diameter of the shaft is 16 4 inches, and the upper diameter la 
12'05 inches. The pillar has evide iitly l^gen fired at mth match¬ 
locks, and twice marked with cannon balls, which ^azed the 
side but did not touch the centre of the pillar. 


The le^nds connected with the Iron Pillar are numerous 
but pretty generally kno^m. General Cunningham has coU 
lected all that is w'orth preserving. As already stated, 
the pillar was erected by Anang Pal, also Imowr^^. 
Ikhti Beo, the founder of the Ton-war dyn^ly. ;He 
was assured by a holy Brahman that, the pi^ 
having been firmly driven mto the head of bates 
Ndg th« serpent king, his empire would he as pemmnd^t 
as the pillar ; tiie Eilja, however, was inoredulous and 
anitious to test n prophecy of such deep miportance to his 
dvmasty, Im ordered the pillar to be removed, ij^hen, to hm 
hlrror Vo foot of the pillar, wHch bad pierced ® 

Lad wL found wet wLh blood. All attempts again ^ fix the 

Lrpent was gone, and the event is remembered m the well 
know'U verse 


1 


KilU to dkitU t/mi 
Ttntidv 61i«wa 


The pillar has become loose, 

ThcTotnar’s wish will not tJoiulfiUad. - ^ 


/ 


jg variously related, Tj*!* ^ 
iu the several version^ ine 

^ihole book of Ills Fnthtiw 
poet uaana uevokva ■» ' r s},^ f njm Filtar; 

liaifoia to K{llt-DhilU~h(Uhtu ^ Kgjjjj o,iven above, 

but his account b substantially 

, W. ess to ? d»‘« “ 


The same legend 
essentials are retained 
poet Chaiid devotes 


although Clmnd to a date as 

early as 730 A. D., V ;* „** iJo! rithora, the last 

believe thatit occurred m the reian ot iUiimora, wu 

Hindu King of Delhi. ^ ■ 


air. \Vlic«]ar cilJa it ** tt* oI tie PioJiCie,'' 








XHE IEOK VlLUlR ott LOHE-El-LAT^ 

Accordiag to Gbaud, Anang Pdl IT., consulted the sage 
Vvas as to an auspicious hoar for holding a great festnal 
in honor of the birth of his grandson ; the sage rephed ; 

" Now 13 the lucky ttm*, jour dynasty will bec^ft immoveable, 
aad its tool will strike into the bead of Sahe« Ndg. But w®* 

incredulous, when Vyna, taking nn itm, dmve it dawn 60 hngers deep 
until it reiiched tne eerpent’s bead, and ( rawing it out, he abowed it to 
the lUja covered with blood. Then addressing Annng Tal, ho sani . 

“ Your Kingdom, like the hpike, has become uoatablo: 

“ So said Vyas Jagjoti, thesa things will come to pass, 

Totnir. then Choliins, and presently Turka."* 

The T ron Pi liar may ho tjaiti to ho more retnnrkablo for 
the inacriptioiia which it bears thati as a successful 
work of arL Of those Inscriptions, the most ancient and the 
best preserved dates back, according to some authorities, to 
the fourth, and acoonling to others, to the sixth century of the 
Christian era Even so late as in 18:23, Captain Archer, who ac- 
compmied Lord Combermero on his tonr in the "North'West, 
describes the inscription as one of unknown antiquity, and which 
nobody can read.'^ In 1844, Lieutenant William Elliot made 
a copy of the inscription at the request of Dr. Mill, of 
Bishop's Collie, but the work was so " ingeniously misman¬ 
aged that not a single word could be made out!” Four 
years later, Captain Burt, of the Bengal Engineers, was more 
successful, and the greatest of our Indian Antiquaries, the 
late Mr. James Prinsep, published the original inscription 
with arooderu^agTi transUteration and an English transla¬ 
tion, in the sevoiTth volume of the i/ournall o^' the Asiatic 
Society of BaigaL To Mr. Prinssp’s transliteration and 
translation objections have been taken fay Dr. Bhau Daji, of 
Bombay, in a paper of “ Remarks" read by that learned gen- , 
tie man to the members of the Asiatic Society of that pl^e, 
on the 13th of April 187L 


* A writer iti the JowttkU^ wTio vujted Delhi nhmi fortj jeaiH tiuo wm 

told hy tb* JUEiVki^ of ttia that two jnjoMaful uttoid^ta wure made bo Ufsdtrof 

jiUJat. N^ir 3hih unbared the earth to be rentoved trom ite 
/1 bnt tne workman i^old mi pTowd -with tboir work ; the Mip^nb shook iU bundp 

^ 1 npyeli cansed a violeDt «^h4|iiiiJt^ The Kcodd uttod3|,Kt wils made bj the 
I MtthiknrtLiB, who broughL k hvi^vy idjtujou bo bear Hpon it, but dill no other domikgo 
I Dw kovQ a ntoxt Qyou. it. 
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The clmracTOr of the inscription is ancient N&gri, the 
date of ^hich Mr. Prinsep, who is followed by Goaerol 
CuDtiiDgham, refers to the third or foarth century of the 
Christian era. Mr. Edward Thomas, however, considers this 
'* too high an antiquity for the style of writing employed on 
the monument” General Cunningham coosidein the charac¬ 
ter of the letters to be exactly the same as those of the 
Gupta inscriptions,” but Dr. Bhau Daji, whose opinion is 
adopted by the best Sanscrit scholars of Delhi, gives them a 
later date tlian the time of the Guptas— 


*■ The cross line across Iho top of each letter” be writes; " ia only 
seen after the time of the Qnptaa The letters c^riespand moat to the i 
iaoriptieua ol the Mankhari dynasty on two viharas or caves in 
Bchar, viz., these of Annnta Torma at Nngarjuna and Bdrdbara, 

The alphabet belong in my opinion to the end of the fifth or 
gioiiiug of the aixtu century of the Ohriati&u era." ' 

The composition of the inscription is poetical, ,,ootisiating 
of six lines or three slokaa; the first line of which is in much 
smaller hand than the rest. For a copy of the inscription | 

itself, we are indebted to Major Burt’s “ Excursion,” a valuable * 

work, now out of print 


ri ^ ij'a 5; u>t f4 

^ 2 xj 3 ^ a 2 


" 





r . . - 

20 PltLiE oa LOHE-KI-LiT. 

The foUovmg U Mr. Prinsep’s NJigri transliteration of 
tile inscription: 

^sngi^ 

q^T!nmf39Tft9i9i9P?ln?.-%>ff tj^ti y 

«rj5j^iif^^j ^ 1 
5i^9^f^Rj*PI99r 


1 ' 








ins ISOM fillah or loqb-ei-lat. 
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The following Ndgri tranBliteration of the same inscrip¬ 
tion is extracted trom Dr. Bhau Daji’a *• Eemarks " already 
referred to;— 
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THE moy PItLAH OH LOSE Ki LAT. 


The following is Mn Prinsop^a translation of tbo inscrip¬ 
tion:-^ 


’l$t Stch—'^ Bj him* who^ henring the i^ratliko preparatiops and 
entreuebmenta of his enemies, with their good fioldieria and & 

moil II moot [or aroi] of fame engraved bj bis sword ou thnir limbff—who,, 
a master of the seven advADtagcs* [same os the seven limbt ol Govern- 
mont] crossing over [the lodas ?1 so subdued the Y^hlikds of Siodhu^ 
Uiat even at this day his disciplined force and defences on the south 
[of the river] are sacredly respected by them." 

2nd Slok —“ Who, as a tion seizes one animal on quitting hold of 
tuiotht^r, secured pa^ension of the next world when be abandoneil this-— 

* whose pers^onai ezkiezioo still remains on earth through the fame of 
hia [former] deeds ; the raight of whose arm even though [he bej now 
at restj [deceased] and some portion too of the energy of him who was 
tbo destroyer of bis foes still okave to Ibe earth," 

" By him, who obtainedr^th his own arm an undivid¬ 
ed sovereignty on the carlli for a long period, who [united ip himself 
the quatitiea Oi] the sun and the moon, who had beauty of countenance 
Like the full moon, by this same lUja Dhava haviog bound his head 
to the fet’t of Vishnu, and fixed his mind on him^ was rhb very lofty arm 
[pillar] of the adored Vishnu caused to be erecl^/^ 

Dr Bkau Daji's traiislnteg the &anie inscripdon as 
follows:— 

He, on whose arm glory is written with the sword, when he re¬ 
lated ly turned back his combined enemies in the battle field in the 
Vaegae (Bengal ?) i who^ haviog swam across the seven mouths of 
the Smtihu (Indus), conquercfd the Bdlhikas in battle, the breezes of 
whoflc prowess still waft incense to the South Sea \. who, having left 
the earth as if ^ in sorrow, re&orted to the other {heovea} ^ who 
Went to ibe land of his defterts \^actiana) with his (bodily) form, but with 
bis glory remained on this earth; who destroyed the remiijict of 
uis enemies ; whose herch^mj like a great smouldering tire in a great 
jungle, does not yet leave the earth ; and who, by tlie prowess ot his 
arms, secured in this world an in comparable empire for a long time j 
who^ couateunuee wo« beAUliful like tlje full moon ; tills Lord of the 

eaxth, named Chandra, having by means of faUh in Vishnu, fi^ed hia 

mi ekI, emet^d ibis tall of BhagavdTia Vitilmu inVishnumda- 

gtn (thu hill ol ^ idiuuafeet}" 

Bhau Daji, “ of the inscription 
m nvety linn from the copy published in Priiispp^a 
jouraaL U hat ig read mi ' Dhdveon* is really ^ 

! rtHlly * Bhuja/ and what has been read 

l^nanurarkeim jg Cliandrdvbena*^ The mistake arises from 


THE IRO^^ pillar or LORE El LAT. 
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R curved stroke to the letter Vha on the left Bide at 
the middle,’ ” The learned gentleman then continues; There 
is no Such name as Dhavaj who has hitherto been supposed to 
be the prince, who erected the pillar in commemoration of hia 
powers. * * I have no doubt that the name of the Raja 

who constructed the pillar is Chandra R<ajtt- He appears to 
me to ho ot the Nenvar kings, whose coins are described by 
General Cunolngham in the Journal of (ke Bengal Asialk 
Society {No. lU of 1865). Amongst the coins deluieated 
is ouo which has the name " Chandra" on it General Cunning¬ 
ham, however, supposes this “ Chandra" to be Chandragupta 
of a later date. But among the coins of the Chandragupt^ 
there is none bearing any great similarity to this coin. ^ 
ns the name k simply “ Chandra," there are no good grounds 
for adding “ Gupta" to it" 

Svud Ahmed Khdn ascrihoB a greater antiquity to the 
Pillar than the 3rd century of the Christian era ; as regards 

the inscription, he ia of opinion that as it Ijeara no bamvat, 

it 13 at least older than 57 B, C. when the era of i mni 
ditya came into general use. According to him, tlie pillar 
was constructed ny Raja Jtedbava, -who was one o 
descendants of Yudishthira, and reigned in the year 895 

B. a 


I have little hesitation in adopting, 
the opinion of Br, Bhau Daji thaitlie character o Ihe letter 

of the inscription belong to a later period lunminof 

Guptas. On the side of this opinion are arrayed die q 

of the Delhi Pandits and the critical acumen of >Lr. Ldward 

Thomas. 

Of the other inscriptions on the pillar, General 
ham justly remarks, that they are 

portaiit. We have already referred to ‘ujcrjtion of Anan 
P<a II -'SamvatBihalillOB A"" There aro 

Sa-enmi 1109 [1053 A. D] Ang Pal daK 

two records of tlafi Chohitn Rija 11'wn descended 

Samvat 1383[182G, A. D.J himself is 

from lUi Btiom. The ^date 

given as Samvat 1151 [1094, A. ^-0 * V^. of six 

early. There is anotner modem ,? Bandela 

linei dated in Samvat 17P7 11710 A.D1 
Riijasof Chonderi 1 below this there are two 
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rUKAITi QIl’aH—L jiLKOT. 


Horn, dated in 1060 and 1061 A. H., [1651-53 A. D.l 
wiuch merely record the names of visifcora^ 


Purana Qil ah-—I have already expressed my opinion on 
the value of the tradition which points to the walled village 
of Purina QiFah as the DUli of Anaog Pil I Th^e 
can he no doubt however, that there is not a stone 
them Inch can confidently be said to belong to the city of 
the T«™r Of Perdei Qil'eh. I sheU have to epe4 at 
greater length aa the Din Pandhof Humdjdn and the citadel 
of feher Shah 3 DeiliL 


I^ko^ TV© do not know tile ©xact UQiuber of th© succos- 
^ra of Anaxig Pdl I, who reigned in his refounded Dilli, hut 
Geneml Cunniugnatn atateg, oa the authority of two Hindi 
maDuMnpts, that after A nang Pdl 11, the auccesaor of Kiitnara 
Pala, hud peopled Dilli,” in the year 1060, A. D., he 
built a fort u^ the eity which he called Liilkot. The 
1 audits of Delhi are unable to discover any trace of Ldlkot 
m the writing of their Bhdts. Rai Jiwan Ldl, one of the best 
mfonued native gentleracD of Delhi, is inclined to believe, 
that, hke the Koahak Ldl of a later date, Ldlkot was 
a royal residence of which neitlier Chaud, nor the historians 
of the Mi^atmuatian conquest of Delhi have taken any 
notice, Cunous y enough, however, the natives 6f 
Mohrauh, the village to which these grand ruin^ belong 
eeetn also to be^ of opinion that there was a buildiiS 
of some important close to Pitliora's temple which 
known m the neighbourhood os Lalkott 


j'« fiil^ce of STuhatninadan historians is a considerable 
difficulty m General Cunningham’s way, and it is especially so 
when we ^r m mind that some of these writers vveie 
men of eminenoe, the chronidora of a sutjcessfid iuvaaion 
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ASAKO TAl 


—AJfEKPDR. 


and of tlie permanent occupation of the country by 
the conquerors. Local tradition vagTiely assorts the exist* 
ence of a royal palace called Lfilko^ but flio companttiTO 
silence of Hindu writers on the subject is a auggostive fact 
against General Cunningham’s identidcation of a portion of the 
fort of Rai Fithora as the Ldlkot of Anang Fal 11. Mr. Beglat 
has robbed General Cunningham of his best argumenta 
maupportof this theory, by excluding from the supposed 
boundaries of liilkot the temples destroyed by the Muham¬ 
madans, the Iron Pillar, and the dry tank kno™ as Anang TdL 
The Ldlkot of Anang Pdl was very likely a palatial building 
of red sand stone, which was either improved out of existenoo 
by the Ohohdus, or perished under then* neglect 


Anan g TaL—According to tradition, the tank of Anang 
Pdl II, was at one time a placo of general resort, but now it 
is deserted. It may yet bo seen as a deep hollow to the north 
of the Hindu temple of Togd Maya, and about a quarter 
of a mile to the north west of the MaBjid of Qiivvat-ul-isldm. 
According to General Cunningham's measurement, it is 
169 feet long from north to south, and 152 feet broad from 
east to west, with a depth of 40 feet, 

Syud Ahmed Ehdn states, that the water of ^ this tank 
was used for the mortar of the unhuisbcd minar of Ald-uddln 
Khiljf, (A. D. 1296-1316), and the drains which carried the 
water to the worhmeD may yet be seen in some places. The 
tank is now dry, and even in the height of tho rains there is 
not enough, of water to keep the dry soil of its base wet for 
any length of time. 

I- 

Anekpur,' —Tliia village which is renowned for its Imnd 
or dam, is situated in the suLdistrict of Balabgarh, about three 
miles from Tughtaqdbdd. The bund of Anekpdr, considering 
its age and the neglect to which it has been consigned for cen¬ 
turies, is about the most remarkable work of its kind in 
Northern India. It is built across a gorge 289 foot 
wide, and to the north of this massive and imposing wall, is 
the village of Anckpiir with its population of a tliOUBand 
souls. According to Syud Ahmed Khiin, the village with 
bund was founded by Anang PM I., in Samvat <'33, (A. G. 
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SfltAJ KCiiS, 


CoMioshac, ,io refen the 

oamvat to the i^-ibhi era, it was founded by AQan» Pal IT 

9“ tbe hill to the N.-W. of the 

’Ullage are tlie ruins of a small fort 

150 f ^ piece of stone work about 

150 inde at (he base and about 20 feet bi«rh - in 

ao centre of tlus uall, there is a eetuibexagoual recedes khZ 
60 feet deep and about 215 wide at the base • Z 

K'’%Iese^H® thme drains about Sfeet 

wP. width of the 

worUd vi?trZu''”d 

mere is a wall about tbirty-seven feet IfirnT nnrl 
M^ vntha Sight of etepe ; on the opposite ehhe of fte 
all, thero are no steps. Considering the ace of the bund 

mil ’? eondition, it has euSeref eompiiratively 

little for the S25 j-ean, that ilhee been in existenee. 


Mthon°t'?i.r’^F?”1“li>'“.'^ foil"*" «■» 

he L eU “■’■ 1 Cnnninghe^i'refete thii 

j) niaki 53 it correspond with 1061 

much'^onte yit^andeur^^T^mtft^^^t^ retains 

’Was (jonstruct^ inthe desert where imi»rlauce 

sdi?rS“^r srritfs 

miles from its modern 

“ a etrai-IlTt n™ r‘^ “’'• Tremfetfs words, is 

U surrotTnded^ Ij s LriS Jf rfos.''''“J“ ‘“”®v'’ ’' 
of which is J the "evel of T, ,Sf'“’ ^ 

Steps are formed by kme blocks ofvLwirf''^ 

for a height of diue nr *x.n ^ ; these steps, 

of tank bleps, but bic^her un ordinary wieSh 

1 , um Dinner up, the ^ace between eucceesiye 


KALKAJr, OR THE TEMPLE OP E-iLI DAV[, 


steps becomes much wider, and tbe floor batwcetf^is coVGr&d 
witli cement, so as to form a succession of spacious terrace^ 
running one above the other round the water. * 


In the centre of the weatern side of the tank are the ruins 
of a temple, to which the visitor is conducted by a flight of 
about fifty steps, flanked by heavy stone walk The steps 
of the temple meet the steps of the ghit at about the 
middle of the distance between the. ruins and the level of the 
water. On the eastern side, there is a corresponding 

gbdt, in every respect similar to the first ; but the 

ruius on this side, though visible, give one no idea of the 

ori^Tnul building. In the ecutre of the northern wall of tlie 

tar^, there is a smooth gbit for cattle ; between this slop¬ 
ing way and the mins on the western wall, the tank steps are 
interrupted or perhaps W’ere iiitentioiially abandoned, and the 
passage here allows the drainage of the neighbouring hills 
to pour into the tank The ruins of towers are s^^tte^ 
on tJie N.-E., S.-E. and N.-W. comers of the tank. On 
the S.-W. comer, where a tower must have once stood, 
the ground is perfectly clear j the mins of the otl^r towers 
are at a distance of about eight or nine yards from the tank. 


At a short distance from the mins on the 
comers of the tank, tliere arc two abandoned wells and me 

remains of other ancient buildings , 

ground. On the ii 1st of Bhidon, an annual fair is held here , 
a Pipal tree whieh stands on the south-eastern comer et 
tank is held sacred, and the offerings m^c to it^o 
by the Brahmans of the villages of Anekpdr and Lakkar* 

piVr. 


Kalkaji, or the Temple of M 
of Kiili Uevi dates beyond history and is d 

cient for Hindu chronolog^r. 

gods who dwelt in the neighbourhood of the P^t ^ 

were troubled by two giants and were compelled to prefer 


• Tnralfltt'. “ NotoB on 
valuable i aoi much LudeUwl- 






2& XAIKAJI, OB THE TEMFLE OF KiLl DEVL 

their complamt to Brabma, ** the god of all." But Salima 
decliaed to interfere, and referred them to the goddess PafOiy 
thl Out of the mouth of Parbatbi sprung Kushki Devi, 
who attached the giants and slaughtered them, but it so 
happened, that as their blood fell on the dry 

earth thousands of giants came into life, and the 

battle was maintained by Kushki Devi against great odds. 
Parbatbi took compassion on her oBipring and out of the eye¬ 
brows of Kusbki Devi came the monster Kali Devi, “whose 
lower lip rested on the bills below and her upper lip touched 
the sky above f she drank the blwid of the slaughtered giants 
as it poured out of their wounds i and the goddesses obtained 
a complete victorv over their enemies. About 5,000 years ago, 
Kali Devi fixed "her abode here, and she was worshipped as 
the chief divinity of the place. It is goncrally believ^ 
that the most ancient portion of the present temple was built 
in the voar 17G4, A. D„ but the antiquity of the worsWp of 
Krtli Devi is lielicved to be “ at least as old as the reigu of 
Kaja Pithora.*’ 

The temple of Kiilka or K&li Devi stands on the boun¬ 
dary of the historic village of Baharpiir, atid about nine miles 
from modern Delhi, on tbo road to Tughlaqabdd. Origmally, 
it was a twelve-doored masonry room. The stone which is 
worshipped as the Kali Devi is placed iu the centre of the 
room, and screened off on three sides witli red sand stone and 
niiirblo railings about six feet high; on tho left aide of the 
screen, there are two inscriptions, one in Femian and tho other 
in Hindi, which record the names of the goddess to whom the 
temple is 4 ^^^^b 3 d and of the builder of the screen : 

S"! Dargn pir imwir—ISi I Fn-iip. 

Qri Dyrga is mitiiiiieil on il lioa~lS^l F(u1i 

Du. Singh w'as the name of the individual who built 
the screen, wlille Durga, the goddusis Kali, is generally repre- 
seuteil as ridi^ a lion. 

In tho year IS 16, the Pujaris (priests) proposed tho 
addition of a dome to the temple ; but public spirit ran rather 
low at the lime and tho promoters of this work referred 
it to tlio decision of Kdli Devi. The names of the most 
opulent Hindu gontlemeu of Delhi were written on alips 
of paper and placed before the goddess, who W'os then called 


TBE temple op toga MATA, 
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upon to select the man on whom the work was to devolve. 
The chdce justified the eipectations of the priests i the goddess 
selected Mirza Kaja Kediim^th, the Peahkilr of Akbar the 
Second. The Raja added twelve outer rooms to toe 
tempt Q and surmO'Unted the whole with a lofty lliadu 
pyramidal dome ; each of tho rooms lias one inner and two outer 
doors. In front of the temple, there are t^o tigers of red 
stone, over the heads of which is hun^ a hell, which t e 
votaries ring when returning from worship. A large fidci^ 
of red sand stone stands close to toe tigera .^dhin the la^ 
fifty yea«, rooms have been built in the vicimty of the temple 
by the Hindu bankers and morcliants of Delhi. 


At eleven in the morning, sweetmeats are placed m iront 
of tho stone and the goddess is believed to parm e o_ _ 

The stone ia completely covered with brocade 

at night a amall betl is placed befljre it A lamp e wi y 

burtia niglit and day in the shrine. Punkahe, tim 

cloth awnings arestDl offered to the / iha 

b held hereV Tuesdays, and on the ato of Ch“tojmd toe 
8th of Asauj the temple is visited by crowds of people from 
D«lhi and tha tieigliboariiig villages. 


Tha temple of Toga Mara-Aboot 

Iron Pillar, and within a high wnlleJ enclosure, sUnA. 

temple dedicated to the Yogi! o'* , +t gg4tei- 

deasL According to the BhilgAvata Fumml, she ^ 

of Krishna, dfer ongimd temple Itnt S 

in the time of Yudishtoira, •although the pr^ent^ 
itig is barely fifty years old,' Th^e wdio are no o _ i.y,|jj.od 
hulieve that the Worsbip of Yoga Maya is at e 
yoArs old, but in the absence of authorities, it is impossible 

to uncertain from what period it dates. 

The enclosure within which the temple steiida ^ 

400 feet square ; at each corner of toe 

t'lWer ' most of toe buildings withm^the «a ^ J^cted by 
inclusive of the temple there are twenty-twe^ ^ SeconA 

the order of Sed l^fal, an Amfr of the tune of AkUr the 
The temple itself, which was built by l^cd ^ iieavv 

slightest preto«ioi> , to Woty. 1‘““-“t ‘’'S 

lookiof' buildiDg--’Wi'hicli dt^es nut appear to ^ 
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Q[LA’|I RAI PlTHOnA. 

th*. temple itself. From the floor of the temple-wHch 

PiiTcd vnth red stone twenty years ago, and is 

Eiarble—to ito copper gilt pinnacle, it is about 4^ feet high. 

room whore the black stone is placed m about seventeen 
feet square ! the flat roof is surinountod by the usual truncated 
pyramid with slightly curved sides; the tianie of the door ot 
tCroom is unule of marble. The sacred stone m P^ed »ii a 
marble well about two feet wide and a foot deep ; it is tenderlj 
concealed in tinsel and cloth, ami two aiuall paiikahs of 
the Sne materials arc suspended over it from the ceding; a 
four le-ged marble table, about eighteen inches square and 
nine i^es lii'^h, is pla^^ed in tront of the idol on the 
Zrome room", and oSerin|p of flowers and sweotmente 
are placed on it Wme and meat (ire not ^eptable to tW 
Yogd ilayi ; abe even discards bells to which moat ot the 
Hindu gods are so partial. 

About eight feet in front of the temple there is an iron 
ca-e containing two stone tigers. The cage is about five feet 
sqWe and ten feet high; the p^e between the templo 
and the cage is roofed over with planks and is covered 
with a light coating of bricks and naortar 1‘rom the ceiling 
of this cover bang four bells for the use of the wor- 

Bhippers, 

The goddess has the reputation of beii^ unusually 
Gxaclin<»: she abstains from the good things of the 
world and will not allow her temple to be desecrated by 
the use of wine and meat, neither will she permit the use ot 
bedsteads witliin the enclosure of her sanctuary.^ 


Qil all Rai Pithora.—This fort was built by PritliMj 
otbei?rise known as Eai Pithora, the eon of Someswata-and 
«and 30 n of Visdla Deo, the Chohdn conqueror of Dellii—by 
the daughter of Anang Pal Ill. According to taeneral Cun- 
nin^hiim, Pithora reigned fora term of 22 y^ra, from the 
ve-^ 1170 to 1191 A. D. ; but according to Syud Ahmed 
than from the year 1141 to 1191 A. D., which gives bun 


* Fmm time U> lime aildid«i* wid ituprovemuutfl liave been nude to iLv tomplo 
bj LilLi HwiUuin 
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a reiffu of 49 yeara (md some montlia* S^d ALmod 
khdn on the authority of the KhoM^t-ut-ta^drikh dates the 
buUdik^oftktfortinthoyear 1143 .A D., ^eue^ 

Ciinufebam places that sTtmt about the_yeap 1130 or llSb 
A. D and reli^ cm hb Hindi manuscripts for his date , heal^ 
that the fort was intended to protect the 

thf“S?ressivo attitude of the Muhammadans m Northern 

lodia.^'^The descendants of 

time established their rule m the Punjab aiid 
acuession of Uai Pithora, Jluhamraad of Ghon 
“rGh"Sa« «mp;« .ad vraa Ihraatamag 

Hindufltban proper. 

The most imtioaing view of Qil’ah Pdl Pithom is that pre- 
aa..ted byrnorth-wesrern side ; the most complete vmw ^y 
bS from the top of the Qutb Minir. I can have no beir 
Uartlnii^ point for my description of the fort than 
' t It -iTrt Xh-ln where the fort wall meets the ouclo&ure 
of thetmK Xm this point, the fort wall runs due . 

. .d a dirartion for about a quarter «f 

I Ae^bere it tekes a north-easterly direction-^^^ the 

Gate^W about two hundred yards, and runs for the 
i dbteuce more nearly duo north-east, where =t ends 
r Sou atilt io a hur. atata of 

TU- A^rdin- to Generul CmmmgUam, is the western 

^^ir' Af lAlkot The ramparts are about 3i) f^t m 
wall of . „„ f t in height &om the bottom 

S “uch V "L*« uidth from 1® to 33 feet. The liM 
' wh-cb we have already referred, r^uirea no former 

j"'*^' ntirtn ■ the Kaniit Gate which General Cunmng- 

description , tPe j * q Jluhnmmadan 

!“S htoteua femidabtopoaitiou with three 

liostoiiana, must ba _ ^ 

row-a of ,T?^H\r directing the ascent and descent of a 

,haft seven ^ ^ line of wall ends at ihe 

^ateh Bdrj, a bastion with a diamete r of about 80 feett 

Colonel Toa, m w« colj aght of ^ b* 

WB* prodiimed «uc**»r to an aUtsd by 

t To tbfl north *art of Jluoaiuvg bmlduig” 
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At this point tbe fort wall ramifies, a lower Ime of ram¬ 
parts takes a northerly direction to enclose the city of lidi 
Pithora, and a higher lino runs due east to form its ci^el. 
Tlic latter terminates at a second bastion called the Sohau 
JBurj, a larger tower tlian the first, and about two hundred feet 
froni it. There was apparently a gate between the Fateh 
Btirj and the Sohan Bdrj, of which no mins exist ; like the 
<rate near Adliam Khdn's tomb, it is a deep gap in the fort 
wall. About 300 feet from Sohan Bliij is the Sohan Gate, 
also a gap, and from here the ruins of the old wall may 
be traced, running in a southerly direction down to Adham 
Klian’s tomb, a distance of very nearly half a mile. The walls 
between these formidable bastions were manned with smaller 
towers ** well splayed out at the base, and 45 feet in diameter 
at top, with curtains of 80 feet between them. Along the 
base of these towers which are still 30 leet in height, there 
b an outer line of wall forming araoai or faussebraic, which is 
also 30 feet in lieight”* 

At the Sohan Gate, the higher wall divides in" 
a line of ruins marks its southward course to A dbam Khiiii 
tomb ; the second branch runs south-ea-st for about a huiidre' 
yards, and then forming an irregular quadrant, with & 
radius of three hundred yards from a centre wbicli may 
be placed at the unfinished Mindr of ’Ala-uddln KhUjf, it 
crosses the road to Delhi at about the middle of the arc, and 
terminates close to the road leading to Tughlaqabiii Wo 
have here a gap of about a third of a mile between this point and 
Adham KhTln s tomb. General Cunningham considers this 
quadrant as a portion of the eastern wall of Ldlkot, but his 
Assistant, Mr. Beglar, confines Lalkot Imtween what has 
already been described as its western ivall, and the ruins of a 
line of wall which lies between the Sohau Gate and Adhain 
Kbiin's tomb. Having already expressed my opinion, dissen^ 
in<^ from General Gnniiingham's identification of Anang P^'s 
Lalkot with the citadel of Ril Pilhora's city. Ids objection 
that 5Ir. Beglar is in error in not including the tank of Anang 
Fill in LiUkot^ and Mr. Beglar’s opinion that the irregidar 
quadrant ivas not a portion of L&lkot, need no further notice. 
Un the other hand, in my opinion, Air. Beglar has satiafac- 


* Go^ieriU Ouiuiiigkiua'ci B^ports. Vcl I. p. ISl. 
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to^y established that the quadrant wascomparativolya more 

modem eilonsion of the olifor walla, and that it wm not 7 
part of the iortoss of whieh the western and the inner ramnarls 
he has »! elabomtely deseiibed. The gronni 
B^lar s opinions are irresistible; the diUhrenM in the inaterii 
and eonstraehon rf the two walls I, enough to jnstifir the 
opimonivrmed hybnithat the quadrant was not a iSrtrf 

W ‘‘ Khiljfs citeiieion, 

ana lu tins Dpiiiion I agi^oe* 

ZMuddiii Barnf jebtea in bis TdrSkh-i-Fhoz Shdh( that 
jvheii the Mughals jQvaded Delhi in 1397 , ’Al-Uuddin KJnljf 
found the fomficatiousi of Old Delhi in inln, tlie consternation 
m the city was mdeserihable, and wliea tlio Mwo-hab 
abandoned the city without even attempting nn jmsaul't 
Its deliverance was considered an act of special Providence* 
Alive to the danger of his jxjsition 'Ahi*iidd/n Khijjl ordered 
tfto repair of the old walla ,ind the enhirgeineut of the cJd fort. 
In 1316* when Qutb-uddfn Mubarak Shah succeeded his bro¬ 
ther biialnlb-uddfii 'Omar, he ordered the “ completion of 
tho city and fort of Delhi, which bis father 'Ald-uddhi Lad 
left m an inmniished state/** 


That 'AlA-uddfn Efiilii and ilubiirak Shilh^s additionsirere 
on a large scale may be inferred from the remark of Tbn R-itida 
who visited Old JXdhi in 1333 A. D. : he states, that “file 
lower part ot tlio walls" of the citadel, is built of stone the ‘ 
upper part of bnck." The former whs undoubtedly the work 
of Hindus and tlie latter of ilulianiinutlaii^ 

Starting again from the Fafoh Bdij where the rampait 
branches off into two, one branch turns to the enat to form the 
citadel of the city, and the other runs due north ; tho hitter 
Willi, which has the ruins of a gate in the centre, maintains 
this direction for very nearly haif a mile, where it meete ' 
the ruins of the northern wall of Jahanpaiiali ; the wall ' 
then runs due south-east for a little over three hundred yards 
and ends at a gate. Still following a soutli south-easterly 
course for half a mile, we come to another gate, and after 
running for half tliat distance in the same direction, the wall 
of Old Delhi meets the second wall of Jalianpamtb, and 


* Amir 
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changes its course du® south, leaving spaces for two gates, oue 
of which may with ectrtainty ho calLd the Eaduon Gate. 


'Hie wall then abruptly takes a south-westerly direction 
for a diatenco of a little over half a mile—there is a gate in its 
centre—it then turns to the west for about three hun¬ 
dred yards to the ruins of a gate. Hero occurs a gap three 
hundred yards wide, ami at a distance of funr hundred j’ardg 
frum Jamali Masjid, whicli is the off end of the gap, the 
wall of Rdi Pjthora’s fort meete that of tUa tomb of Ad ham 
Khin and complete its circuit. The ditch round the fort used 
to Kceive the natural draitnige of the hilly country to its north 
and retain the water all the year round.* 


I have made an attempt to determine, if possible, the sitesj 
of the different gates, which accordifig to the most approved 
authoritioa belong to Old Delhi,premising here that some of: 
the gates changed their names dunng tlie subsoqueut Mu¬ 
hammadan occupation of Kiii Eithora'a city, Amfr Khusrau! 
allots twelve gates to Old Delhi, but I accept tlic authority ofj 
Timdr, since verified by excavations made by Mr. Befflar 
that the city had ten gates, ^ * 

At present I am only concerned with Mr. BcMar’s 
laentihcation of the gate^, to the N. E. and S ofi 
the B^on gate with the " Hanz Rini and the Bui kah 
^ , , ’^®®P«=tJT^ely. A reference to his sketch map of Rdi 

^ULoras fort, which I liavo re-produced, will couvined 
the ro^er that the village of Hauz Rjini wasnearer the soutbemj 
wall ot Jahftnpanah than the eastern wall of Rai Pitliora’s citvj 
According to the Malfuzat-i-Timdri, which has baoa dravvm 
u^n so laj]ffcd,y and not seldom copied verbatim by Sharaf-j 
’■? tJS Zatarndmah-Mr. Beglar’.s autlieritv^ 
Su tin Mahmud and Mallii Klidn left the fort of Jabdnna'rulli 
mid tl^ toward the mountains, the former going out of tha 
±iauz KilmUate, and the latter out of the " Baraka Gate *' Ow 
tui'ning to the Zafuriiamoh, 1 find that Yaadi expressly states] 

* IWBalnla wLoTwit(idoMDelbi,iu thewijn, (,f MnliamW T„„i, 
laq thiw Ibo iQrt wall ; « it h,bL tto - ^ 

otweudd thdcitjtothcothw.'' ^ Willi frum! 
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tfiat tlie Haus Riini a,a.d the BLU'ilkEi gates were " to the south 
of Jahaopandh.’* 

We can with soms certainty fix the sites of the Ghazni 
lid the B iid m gates, but it is aliu >9t impossible to identify 
the utiiers- I huire already referred to the Ghazni Gate 
III my description ol the walk of Qirah llai Fithor;!.. When 
attain ** heretics” attacked the Jam’a Masjkl ot Old 
Delhi in 1*^37 A. D., one party passing by the Fort 
.,or Nur,” the locality of which is unknown, reached the gate 
of the Mu'izzf, " which resembled a nioscjne." This occun-ed 
in Old Delhi, but the history of the Mn'izzi Gate is unknown. 
That it was called “ Mu’izti ’* may probably be due to 
,onQ of two circumstances, viz. it wa^ either a Hindu gate 
,in the possession of the " M n'izzl nobles,"* or it 

was built by them in the Vlu'lzzi quarter of the city. 
The gate of Bhandar Kal ” is also unknown, but it 
probably stood in the neighbourhood of tlie tied 
, Palace, and the Jain*a Masjid. It is related, that the party of 
4 Malik Haiiifd-uddm who suppressed Hiji Mauld’s rebellion 
i n^rainst *.\Ia-uddhi Khiijf, ''opened the Ghazni gate and 
r went into the fort,” and ufler some skirmishiug with the 
. totors ib the city, they entered tlie place at the gate of 
g " Bhandar Kal.” This gate must have been built in the M'oil 
! common to the fort and the city. 

f 

The Baddon Gate has quite a history of its own. Ibu 
datuta calls it “the principal gate,” and it has some claim to 
that distinction; it was reached by a populous street 
<jccupied by the clotb merchants of Old Delhi, i n front of the 
walls of this gate, '* holes were made for the iucarceratiou 
of ollenders ” against the law prohibiting the Ujio of in- 
^oxicatin(T drinks. 1 n front of this gate 'Ala-^uddin K.biljf 
.wice nused pyramids of skulls of the Mughals, whom he 
'lad routed in the plaiiie of Hauz Rani, that they might be 
' a warning and spectacle to future generations/’t It was also 
at the Badaon Gate, that, 'when he bad eschewed the use of 
wine, ’Ala-uddi'ti destroyed hie banqueting cup and jars ot 

* Ths nDblm of th-e Coitrt □! Stiltsm Mn'iio-'Qiiflin AiuhArnnki^r cnl]^ 
Sbjiliib-iityfi] Gbrvii, lire liboviito butiiriaiu ik^i tbe NLa'lcidi 

f “ TJie pUiD of ITaii£ Rioi " biu bfMa the of ths matt, dfsnifql wM qf 
reVM^ rHXjrded in it hiAtarj abociiidin^ in 107^4 necnnidn^tion™ rrbpl.i 

jail •* herwdci^ w«r« hm maisuMaftti in. cold hh<id ; ^ cUbor cait quder the f-Mt 

of elephmta,* eot In twn by ttio derca Turka^'' or “ mat their dvfOl *t thfr hididi 
of Lha dayffln^ bamg ah frani hiad to fools""^ TVrfr-iifclt-/' iV Miri, 
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wine, ** so that the ground was muddy as m the rainy season* 
The Baduon Gate was also the scene oi contention ^tween 
rival factions, of deadly contest between foreign enemiES and 
the kings of Delhi ; and the grand entrance for tlie processions 
of Kiii'^'S and foreign ambassadora. Prom the time of the 
abiU^doniuent of Qil’ah KiU Pitbora as the ^pital of the Delhi 
empire, we tn^ce the decline aud eTeutual disapijeamnce of this 
bintorical gate. 

Of the other gates w'e simply haTO the name^ Tlie 
gate of ilanz Klid.'* is seldom mentioned ; the Baghdad Gate 
otvurH ofienor in history, hut it is beat known as the spot 
wh':ire Bnlui.li IhTaliiin Li.Ji put up a brazen bull wdiich be bad 
brnuglil from Gw'alior, but its site eamiot he itientilied. 

The circuit of Eai Pitbora’e Qll'ah end his walled city ia 
Tory nearly five miles. Priivcu Tiiiuir describes Uld 
Delhi as having ten gates, "some opening to tbe^ 
esterior, and stiiuo towards the interior of the city,” i. tt, of 
JaMnpnmUt. Yiizdi, in bis Zo'drudwo/i, gives eighteen gates 
to Otti Delhi, five of which ojiencd into tJaiiiinpunah, General 
Cuiiningham adopts Timur's account^ but there is uo reason 
for w'ouder that in the pr«bcut state of the walls <>f Pithnras 
fort we are unable to trace the Bites of tlie ten gates. 
l.ly futluw'ing the course of the walls of the city described 
by me, the reader will discover tl:e rulus of ten gates, though 
in the case of the gaps on the north-eastern ivall, or in tliat 
portion of it that was coinmoit to UM Delhi and Jaliknpanih, 
the discovery is u matter of difficulty. 

In the year 1191 A. D. Rai Pithora'a capita,! submitted 
to the Muhaiumadana, and oii the banks of the Ghaggar fell the 
gallant Chohan Prince, with the W'hole of liw chivalry; 
Qutb-uddlii Aibek wits the first Muhammadan King of 
Delhi who made it bis residence and capital/' aud the 
Foit of Km Fithora continued the place of enthronement 
of the Kings of Delhi and the capital of tiie Delhi empire till 
the founilation of Koshak Ldl in Kilokhcri by Jalithuddm 
Firoz Shah KhrlJ(, when tfie city of Pithora was called Piirdnd 
Delhi, and the city of Jalal-uddhi was known as fiaia Shabr, 

'Within this circuit of five mdea will be found some of 
tfie most remarkable memorials of Delhi ;* here ataods the 

* ** Ukl sq caUikIi ia tlw oM dtj built bjr iLo 
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Trott Pillar which still Texea the minds of our ftotiquariaas; 
hero also stocxl the temples of Elindu Kin^ whieL were dnea- 
troyed by the Muhammadans to turuieli the materials for 
their Mosque ; her© aL-*o was tiie capital of the early Muham' 
madan Kings of Delhi, atid the renowned palace of 
Qutb-uddiii Aibek, where eis of his eiiccessors were eu- 
tbroned. To this lociiltiy also belongs the famous Qutb 
Minitr, which hears testimony to the amhitiofi of M uliani- 
madan warnots, and thu skill of Hindu workinen. The 
menioi ies of great atrocities, of great treachery * of kings 
imprisoned, depjsed and Ha^jissinatcti ; of iiiiuisters mur- 
deretl in opefi court ; of miis-'^acres, pillage, and fire, are 
associated with the name of Old DelhL 


KasrSafed —In theyear 1205 A. D. about sixteen 
years after the death of liii Pithora, Qutb-uddfii ,Aibek built 
a palace in this fort, which is known to hifltoiy iis Ktutr 
Nothing now remidus of this once famous royal residence, 
not even a guess can stifely be mivie as to its probable 
site Malik Bakiitivar Kbiiji, a lieutenant of Slialmb-uddfn 
Ghorl and tlie conquen>r of licngal, fought an eleplumt in 
the grounds of this paluce ; within its walls wore enthroned 
the greatest of tlie'Slive kings, Sultan Shains-uddfn Aloimsh, 
his grandson Nasr-uddlii Jlahunid Shdh, the illustri¬ 
ous BalVHin and others more or less known to fame. JaliU- 
uddin FirtJE Shah KhijU, who occupied the city of 
Kilokheri after the asaasaiiiatioo of ita founder, Ka^ 
Qubiid, was brought to the Kasr Safad to lie enthroned 
" according to the time-honoured custom of his predecea- 
sora" and Eis example was followed by hia nephew and suc- 
cesfior 'Ala-uddin Khiljt. According to Ferishta , Ntlar-uddln 
Mahmdd Shiih received (1259 A. D.) the aiiibaaeador ot 
Huliku Khan in the palace of Aibek with ^sat pomp and 
ceremony. Muhammad Shah lughlaq ascended the throne of 
Delhi at Tughluqabi'id, but forty days later he was re-en¬ 
throned at the Kasr-Safed and " sat on the thrrme of the old 
Sultans.*’ The palace, however, was not altogether devot^ 
to such pageants as entlironemeuts and the reception ol to- 
reigu ambaasadors ; it waa occaaionally used as a priaoo, and 


ZUudillu Barnl Accoriiiag to Batut3^ tit& paLioe rtW doii* to Um chad 
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not untrequently it was tho scene of Woodshed: Malik 
Ibhtiydr-tiddin, the Wazir of Mu’izsc uddin Bahrdm Shah, was 
murdered by "two inebriated Turks '* at the uvstigation ot 
the in front of the royal seat in the^ audiem^ hall of 
Kasr Safed {1241 A, D.) When the empire was in danger, 
the convened public meetiuga here and sennons 

were preached in this place to excite the populace 
to take artiw against the enemy* The anocessor of Bahraui 
Shib was taken frtiin his prison in ^is palace, and was en¬ 
throned at Kushak Ffrozi by the title of Sultan *A]a-uddin 
Mas add Sbah, 

Ka^r Safed lost its imTOrtaoce aa a royal rceidence when 
the Court was removed to Naid Shuhr. 


Kushak Firozi was evidently built by Shaxns-uddfn 
Altaniih; it is described as the " chief royal palace," and the 
residerice of Begam Kaziyab's mother, the wife of Altatnsh,* 
As already stated, Sultan 'AU uddmMas*aiid Shall was brought 
here from Kasr Safed and enthroned as the successor of 
Mu’izz-uddm BahrdmShiih (1239 A, B.), and within its walls 
Sultau Nasr uddIn Mahmud Slidh, the aucoessorof’Ala uddlo, 
held his first court. The situation of this palace is not known ; 
Mr, Beginr's excavation at the back of the Masjid Kuvv'st- 
ul-isliLin yielded several baskets full of green enamelled ti!c.s 
with Arabic inscription and omanionts, and he ideutifies these 
ruioa with those of Kdshak Sabz, of which we shall apeak 
immediately, but as Oeneral Cumiingham describes the tilea 
as " unmistakeably blue, although they have a greenish 
tinge," it is not at all unlikely that the mins belong to the 
KUshak Firori or the Turquoise Palace, 


Kushak Sabz—The Kdshak Saba or Green Palace was 
probably built not long after the Fuo 24 Palace. The first 
mention made of this Palace in history occurs in the reign of 
Naer-uddin Mahmud Shab, sun of Altamah, who ascended the 
throne in the Kushak Sabz, aud subsequently received here the 
ambassador of Halaku, when a street of suldiera, twenty deep, 
was formed from the village of Kilokherf to the door of the 
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palftce. Both these oecurrenoes Ferishta pi,idea in Kflsr 
Safed I White Palace), but I prefer the mom ruJiahle authority 
of Minbaj-us-SirdJ, the author of Ta&o^Eft't'-.Vcfsirl 

Half a century later, Rukn-uddfn [brahi'm, the youngest 
son of Sultaa Jaldl-uddin Khiljl, was raised to tJio throne 
ia the Kushak Sabz, after the nssoasination of liia father by 
'Ali-uddln Khilji, the couaiu of [lQku-\iddiii, 

In later tlmea, it was also used as a public place for the 
reception of Araira, and when Zafar Khlin visited Khiln-i- 
Jahdn at Old Delhi, in the reign of Firoz Shdh Tughlaq, he 
was entertained and lodged in this palace^ 

Ghabutra Hasira*—Judging from it3_ name, this terrace 
was built by Sultan. Nasr-udilin Mahtuild bhiih. 

When Jaldl-uddin rose in open rebellion and fortified 
himaelf at Bah dr pur, near Kiiokheri, the infant son of 
Kai Qubdd was declared king of Delhi, and he held his court 
here for a few mouths, 

When ’Ald-uddm Khilji retunied from the conquest of 
Arang^, the spoils were displayed “ on the torraco of Naar- 
uddin,” where the chiefs and nobles had assembled, and “ the 
iraUkVAlii-uddiu] was duly honored,” t)n that occasion, the 
nobles also raised, *'a black pavilion in the Nasira, for a durbar." 

These are about all the palaces which were erected within 
the fort of Kdi Pitliora by the Mu’irzi, or the Slave kings of 
Delhi Of the palace of U uindydn, we know nothing beyond the 
unimportant fact that it was built in the neighbourhood of the 
Badaon gate Somelimes it is described as a palace m Jabdn- 
pandli, but as “ several palaces were destroyed in Old Dcllu 
wlien d’iiuiir wicked the place, it U impossible to say which, if 
any, of those we have described was spared by the conqueror, 

Maaid Jama or Masjid Knwat-Til-ialanL-Wa have 
no authentic account of the temple of Fvai Pithora, which m^e 
room for this Mafijid, and tradition offers us noting satis¬ 
factory^ on the subject We have vague descriptiona of the 
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gratidour of this templo with its rows of cloisters, three ami 
four deepi Burrouaded by other buildings both lofty 
sod roomy. 

Iminediately after the conquest of Delhi by Qutb-uddm 
Aibek, the favorite lieutenant of IVIuhaniTUiid Ghori, he eom- 
menced building this moaque on tlie site uf Hdt Pitbora’g 
temple which he had previously demolished, Acoordiii^ to 
ifl uhanimadan historians who are followed by some Flnropean 
autlionties, Aibek is said to have pulled down only the western 
1 ot t tiimplOj wh^r<3 h b built b UBf uod tii g 

rest of the temple to stand as it was. But General Cunning- 
li&in oonclti^iv^^iy <^tabli3h&^ the facts tliatthe siifK^rstructiire 
of the temple puJbd down, with the eieeption of a few 
pilkrs to ’which reference slmll be made later; that 
the Ma'yid stands on the raised terrace or platform ol the 
also marks its site, and tliat the lower portion 
of the surrounding wails of tills platform was the orifriual un¬ 
disturbed work of the Hindus. The destruction of the Hindu 
temples wag so complete, that in the reiErn of Shatns-uddi'u 
Altiimsli, practically the successor of Aibek, « not a vesti<re 
or them was to be seen.”* “ 


The mosque of Kutb-uddi'n Aibek, as seen from outside, 
la a sombre, heavy looking square stone building. The 
miun entrance is an arched gateway in the centre of its 
^«tem wall ; seven heavy stone steps, entirely covered 
by tiie arch of the gateway, take the visitor into the cloisters 
of the mosque.t The outer eastern wall of the mosque is UT 
feet long aud is pierced with four windows. 


Tijo e.-istera gateway lias a fake horizontal arch recessed 
on Its outer face, the upper part of which is decorated 
with engraved scroUs and other omametital designs, and 
on its lower face is the following important inscription i_ 


This mosques w 
be OD him, and ou hiin 
founder of this bkfisei 


iinmh 


iivit by Qiith-uddfo 
ho prays Jor a 
1rice]. 


Aibek. May Cfoda laeroj 
on the faith of the 


* Zafarn Aii^iA, 


t Mr. ^Ur'# eirAvutions that the tfreuiiii Ivrd 

the wall* of ‘fw ‘« vwn diffetsui from whut^ wa# ; ih, pr^n^ il«* 

eostuiae d&wn beJflw it tdl tiny tenniuat# mt 4 itaae pkgor^ ^ 
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" lu the name of God, the merdhil and benevolent: he it ho entered 
it [mo^ue] has found salvation j for [the favour ofj God it is incnmbeot 
on all men who liave the means po defray the expenses] of the roftd, to 
make a pilgrininge to tho House [Kubah.] [For him] ivhohas disbelieved 
[this comiuandjp there is no doubt that God is indepondeut of 
[alJ that he has] orcated. 

^This fort was conquered, and this MasjEd-i-Jani*a was built oa the 
datep the months ol the year 587 [HijiJ], by the Andr of high diguit^^ 
gicatand glorious, the axis of wealth and faith, the Amir of Amirs, the 
Sultnii Aibek. Alay God give honor to his allies !• Ho m&de [use of] twice 
a thousand times a tliousnnd dlliwals [the property of ]jthc idol s of ^ 
ternples*_ia the eoustnictinn of this mosque. Ootl, the great "arid the 
glorious, have mercy ou hinip and on him who invokes a ble^iug on the 
faith of the builder of Lhis noble ediBoe.^^i^ 

The eastern wall of the mogque has a pUntli of 4^ feet ; ^ 
two walls about 12 feet long, stiLuding out at right angles to 
the main wall, contain the steps which lead into the uiosque, 
and act as supports of tho arched gatewuj. The gate Itself is 
about eleven feet wide, but not lofty* On entering the mosque^ 
the visitor finds himself under a small dome ; to his right and 
his left are rows of pillars and in fitint a court yard - once 
completely and now more than half enclosed by pillared 
cloisters—142 long and 108 feet wide. The dome la curiously 
formed by stones [>rr>jecting over one an other. all fixed by a 
stone on the top ■ it springs from an octagon resting on a square 
supported by pillars in groups of fours * these pillars are thir¬ 
teen feet highp two and a half feet wide at the base, and one and 
a half feet in the shaft J The outward appearance of the dome 
is conical 

On the spectator's rigbtj there are four rows of pillars 
extending to tive northern and southern extremities of the 


* [|jn B>n|-[itA dates the CDDqaiffft; of Dellii in 594 Hajrl ou the authority of 
thii iodcnpLioi} ; 1 tho uoiue diite a-pQu ths MsAnib of LLe great DQ<o»qae of 

the oity,^ ei’idcntly a mi^ke. 

t Acroniiiig to fjcJicTiii! OnuuiDglymi vfIid agruea wiih Mr. fyJwwd Thomia, 
lbt^jvnl^ niiu4t have cost acbp in nil ^IdS^CUO j a diliwAl bring cqLiai to 

ma^ fiftieth part of a nipetL 

X Fergiiasotip imtano oil Ibfr Mii*lTO(i{oD of tho doctors of tlja mooque by a 
r^-ArtMageiuiiat of tfirplllua uf ftlSi Pithara'ii teraj^e, t^m irko : “ U moy be Tie^- 
^ry to explsiu that ihje-re woukl be oo diEfiaiKy in lakiog down ojnj re-ljuild- 
ing thew trectfoMp bc^iuo the jointd of the plllani s^re nl] fitted with tho preoaioo 
thit HiDdu paUi'Doe iJono coutd give. Eaeb ootnpartiooEkt of tho n^F ta Kun- 
pqani of tiLDa et^ace—four ardiitruveftr four jingakr jiBd one contra! alah, all 
aa exjcUy filled, and iadeiieniloat of cement, lui etoily to be taken dowo iiud put 
up ag4tn. The a4iiue in tnie of tho doiun, all wbk^ being houcflUy asd fairly 
would eufler uo djuunge Irom tho proceu of r^oval* Mtifwy ef JrzAiiectwt, 
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wall; on tlitj two extremTties are galleries; the first row 
consisting of g(j 7 en pillars stands right ngjiinst ihe 
wall ; the second rqw i« about six feet fixun the 
first and consists of six pillars ; the third tow is at the same 
distance from the second and also consists of six pillars, 
while the fourth stands on the court yard, a1>out five feet 
from the third and consists of seven pillars. These pillnra 
and the pillars on ihe left of the dome, are niost elaborately 
ornamented ; some of the capitals are embellished with human 
figures which spring at the waist from the pillar, and are 
covered with bracelets, armlets and chains. The shafts 
are tastefully decorated with cable and link chains which 
either terminate in bell or tassel-rosettes ; chaplets and gar¬ 
lands are also profusely used in oriiHmeiiting the f^hafls and 
die bands of the pillars. On each comer of the eastern 
cloister, there is a gallery about 20 feet square, under 
domes similar in form and cunstruotion to the dome on 
the eastern ,gateway; steps in the wait of the mosque lead 
to the galleries. The dome of the gallery springs from an 
ocmgoti, which rests on a square supported by eight pillars, 
four corner and four middle pillars; diere is a rimtli 
pillar in the south eastern gallery which is used as a 
prop. The dome is iu the centre of the gallery, and round the 
pdlars which support it there is an oiwii space six feet wide 
riie eastern af;d southern sides of this gallery are formed 
bv the eastern and southern walls of the mosque, pierced 
with naiTuw windows; the remaining sides are formed by 
small pillars about half the size of the cloister pillars ; the 
floor of the gallery rests on similar pillars on the ground floor. 
These pillars are [uore or less ornamented. A peculiarity worth 
remarking here, and which proves beyond all doubt that the 
supeistnictuce of the tlindu temple woe demolished, is trfe 
presence in Lliese galleries of capitals projecting from'tlie ekle 
walk w ithuul anysuppui tidg pillars. Intlio noitli-easteru <rallerv 
tliere a^ quite a.s many as six such capitals ; there are also m 
some of theriMifing slabs of these galleries representations 
ot JJuddhas which would never have been tolerated in a 
temple dedicated to Vidmu. This description of the south¬ 
eastern gaJJety would apply to the gailerj- on the north-eastern 
cotJiBr. 

starting from the north-eastern corner of this cloister 
we enter the northern cloister, which also forms tlm northern 
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boundary of the oourty.ird. In tliie cloister there are only three 
tows of pilliir?. itistea l 'f four, nor ^re the piJInrs in the aania 
state of preservation as those i'l tlie eastern cloister. The colon¬ 
nade consists of forty - nine pillars, seventeen of which are huil t 
against the wall—which 1 shall call the first row—the second 
row consists of seventeen pillars and is about seven feet 
from the first, while the third, which stands on the court yard, 
consists of fifteen pillars, and is about eight feet from the second. 
In the middle of the nort hern cloister there is a couicul dome, 
smaller than the domes on the eastern gateway and the gal¬ 
leries already described. In front of this dome is the north 
gate of the mosque, and on either side of it the wall is pierced 
with three large windows; the gate is reached by two stone 
steps. In some respects the northern gate w-ay is similar to that 
on the east ; its arch however has suffered more from the 
effects of time and on the recessed surface of its faco is the 
follow*!ng inscription :— 

"In the name of God, tho merciful and the benevolent Qod invites 
fyoul to heaven; he directs whomever he pleases on the firm path [of 
faitbl In the montha of the year [5] 92 Hijri, this building wte com- 
meoMd by the higli command of the great king, grwt m the world and 
ia faith, Mubammsul Bin Bim, ally of the Amlr-ul-SIomeain. * 

As I have already remarked, neither the northern wall nor 
the northern cloister is complete ; there in a gap of about 
thirty feet in the north-western end of this wall, and tlie rums 
of the north-western gallery, in the north-western corner of 
the cloister, are still in existence. 

The southern cloister, which is also the southern bound¬ 
ary of tho court of the mosque, is evon loss complete ; 
om its south-eastern end there is about sbtty feet of wall, 
with a colonnade of fifteen pillars still standing, The^ 
pillars have neither the finish nor the ornaments ol those in 
tlie other two cloisters.f Of the fifteen pillais, six stand 
atminet the wall ; a second row* of five pillars stand 

o 


* Titlif of tlic KfuklifiliB of 

tThb colo»«a<le and in widl " with a atiwiee irani of 

„ 4 tioLr«oiirt™c««i"b>- Mrtjor B. Smiti. Uw thyu^utive ^Ihi, wW 

^ Altain.<=h*- “wtonBiori.'; 10 fi^ut of the of the 

^.in. for the Dtinwee. Mr. CqibuWI, Ute Bteoalive EDgioecrof Delhi, rtmaiki, 
KA Qutl>udj}o'e work did oot " rt^mugemBnl *t ihe 


MMque,! 
tbftt sveti tte ’ 
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»bout«gU feet from tl,« tat, .nd 
from the sccoiul ure tLc four pillars 

south-western gallery auJ the domes of this clomtor have 
ditiappettred altogether. 

In tlie middle of the southern side of the mosque, and 
at about the eud of what now remaiTis of its walls, is the 
BoutUsrn gate of the mosque, corresponding to the gate ou 
tho northfra sWo ; seven stone steps lend into 
this side, Tho windows tm the stjuth-eastem side of the gate 
are in existence, those on the aouth-westein side have dis- 
appeared with the wall, 

1 believe there was another gate in the western ex¬ 
tremity of this wall; five broken steps stdl mark its site. 

On the west ol the court-yard are five lofty arches, but 
1 shall speak of them in the order of time in which they 
were built ; behind these arches was “ the hall of worship — 
the mosque of Qiitb-uddiu Aibek. This hall was built in 
the fashion of the other cloisters ; it liml a dome in the 
centre, corresjmnding to the dome on the enstem^ gatew'ay, but 
there was no entrance to the mosque through its back wall, 
which contained the three high arched niches which con¬ 
stituted the inosquat The hall of the mosque was 147 leet 
long and 40 feet wide, and its roof was supported on five 
rows of the tallest and finest of the I tiiidu pillais. 


'i'he mosque is now a coinpleto ruin. Partly bdiind 
the northern pier of the middle arch of Qutb-oddin 
Aibek’a magnificont arches, just referred to. and 

tKartly behind its southern pier, stand the only pillars 
left of UiG mosque. Of the first group there are 
twelve pillars in four rows ; the capitals and shafts 
of these pillars are gorgeously ornamented— tViere is 
only one pillar here that has a clean square shaft 
some of them still supjmrt projecting half-broken 
stone beams, evidently the remains of roofs now no * 
more, but portions of the roofing are still seen in tw'o 


/: 


* Mr. Begljirft tfxcatTvtwTiiniiid'Cr the Bontlnara (fate of the mooqpe 
the liAflSi i>f pULata fwtiug oii ^ plutforETJ at tliE fiaoiQ level m the pktfonn lilsoover- 
unde? this iteina c^f llw! ciuat^ns ^ 

i N&wnlk Zlmiiliitu id Lohikm luvntlLrua fivt ucLi». I M.vt b»ii 
tmn oply three. 
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places. Tlio second ^oop of pillars stands beljind the 
second pior of tlie cciitvfll arcli, in four ; they are ten 
in number ■ aliuivfit in tlic Haine state of prcsorvation os the 
pillars bcliiiul the northern pier. According to General 
Cuuningharu, these pillars were not disturbed when Aibek 
built his mosque, and it is necessary to notice here a fact, to 
whicb reference will be in ado hereafter, that on one of these 
pillars occurs tlio following important inscription; ** In the 
time of Jaal Ibn Abiil IMa'dli Muta waif.” 

About a t.liirtl of the western wall of the mosque towards 
the north is still \Hsible ; that towards the south is gone. In the 
centre of this wall were the nrclied niches the retnaitis of two 
of which may yet be seen; the base of the ceutro niche, which 
is also the centre of tho wall, is still above .the level of the 
ground, the rest has falien down ; tho niche to its north is still 
entire, but that to tho soutli no longer exists. About half of the 
northern wall is still nhovo tlio ground ; it is a continuation of 
tlio wall of the nortliem chiister, but itdoes not meet the western 
ivall ; of the sou lliern wall nothing is visible. About thirty 
feet from the iiiosquB stands the Iron Pillar-—probably as it 
stood when the Moaqiio was built Tliere are four graves in 
the court-y^itd of tliQ luosqinB^ %vlth liigli masonry plitiths and 

the usual bier-like masonry sarcophagus. The tiiost[UO, as it 
\vill bo aeon, ’was approached through a cloiatered courh 

The deaeriptiou of tho Mas]id Kuvvat-ul-isldm aa 
it existed in SWJ Hijri la now complete ; those ma^ificerit 
arches, so out of pl^-o wlieie they stand, were built later. 


♦ ll«critinff Ihe nii)«qin -■wit rtn«l ill tlia time Ailiefe— 

'Ml *3 no purely Jaina, tli*t it *WJ liava been lueuiwtieil HI ^^HAklng tkat 

thkt ih<^ at D'lt!.. an. murk r a.ul 

Irtblv to tlie 1 Hi* w evHiury, ami juv among ibe fi"' aiwcimfua to be fuand 
in lildia tliat peem to bi; over-luadiJii vith onutiunul—tkerv u.'j bp'ng oai! inch of 
^uin from tho capiL-d to iUe liaao.” Ih.lorj, “Kv 

(U8L SVrthEr on, the biiiue authority obEervm f Hie kiiflwry 
inoaque iia Lokl iu its cmistnudiuji, ia an curions m any tiling about it. It tlwt 
thrirgbaii ocraquemra l^d a tolcmbly distinct idea that i>oiuto.i 

truo for^for an:b:t«tiira q^uitigs ; 1 >lU J#ing without ««n« sufficient to «m- 

jitnirt iliwn, tbev kft the Hindu arehibyta luultler* wboui iliey 
folJoir Llicit ewa duviiJM im to the moje of cirtving out the furtiu The Hiij^« 
liul up to thift time never built arch™—nor diil they fur reiilones after* 
AecordiDirfv they procwdwi loiuiiketba iieiiitoi Ojieiuiig on the aanie pnmiipls u>3ti 
i^ffiiuil/tLir domea. n.ey «Jied tlieu. ap iu. hoririutta “ ‘‘J 

jyi tbej Rould, niid theia them lupi^ sblw lareUnff at tluftop. —(/ 

AreAiUciurt, VoL IL, p, 
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Tte floor of the court-yard is fif^her than that of the cloiater^ ; 
as regards the loFel of the floor of the moaquo, there appears 
to be a fall of about eight inches jier Imtidred feet, froru the 
western wali~\yliich is its highest position—to the eastern 
ival]-^which_ is its lowest—thus tiiukijjg a total of al^ut 
seventeen inches from eud to end. 

When Qutb-uddfn Aibet returued from Ghaznf, whidi 
he had viaited at the reqoeat of his Sovereign, Muham¬ 
mad Gheri, ho built the superb iirdiea which stand in 

f^ronfc of the mosque* The wall of those arches ia eitrht 
loot deep, and may be divided into three jmrts : a lofty centre 
wail and a smaller wall on either sideof it The wall of the cen¬ 
tre arch IS about 53 feot high and 31 feet vtide, and when all the 
sraolJer arches were in emteuce, each of the wing u-allswas 
about 2o feet high and 35 feet wide. This wall was pierced 
by a hue of five arches " without the least trace of 
any intotition to construct a vault or roof of any 

sort. Indeed, a roof is by no means an essential part 

of a mosque; a wall facing Mecca is all that is 

required, and m India is trequeiitly all that is built, though 
^ enclosure is often added in/^ront to proteot the worsliip- 
pera from mtermption. t The arches are built with red 
and yellow sand stone, the latter colour predoimnatim»- 

S a<jandmg ; viz., two on the north and one on the 

feet high, those 

immediately on cither side of the . centre arch are lU 
feet, and the off ones are 10 fce.t wide. Tlie plem of the 
mitre amh are 9^ feet square ; of those immediitely on its 

8 to 4 r 

are supports 

are left uncut; there are no impoatsl and the engraved 

oi verses from the Qurdn, and is of the shape of the arch 

the to ir, square tods whieU run over 1^7 three 


toW-tor, ^ irAi. 

t .i:rcrtt/ArfwTifc Vol. IL,jiv e4[1 
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sidca of the walls and are covered with scrolls of fancy 
designs, and precepts from the Quran. The spandrels are 
covered with elaboi'ately engraved oriiaments. These arches 
were tinished in the year Hijrf, and on tlio left pier of 
the centre arcli, about 8 feet from the ground, the date is 
given, as the 20th Zikikl, th< year 594/’ (1197 A. D.) It 
was the last work of Qulub-uddin in connection wntJi this 
mosque. 

Besides the ornamonts <?n the arches and the pillars, the 
walls of the mosque were covered with Ho'wers and 
precepts from the Quran, to conceal Hindu decorations, 
*' When the mosque was completed,** ivrites Amfr Khusrau, 
'* flowers and extracts from the Qiirdn had been either engraved 
on stone or written in plaster.” The plaster bsa disappeared 
and the objectionable Bgurca which the cresceutoders did 
so much'to conceal are once more exposed to tho light of the 
day ; it is only on well^aheltered spots that it is possible for 
us to discover the plaster which once concealed these 
beautiful sctilpturca 

There are several narrow slabs of stones in the walls 
and the roof of the mosque which represent scenes in the life 
of the infant Krishtiu, and the Council of gods.. The beat 
preserved of tlicae memorials are the two noticed by General 
Cuimingham, and which refer to the former of the two subjects: 
thni. on the northern outer wall of tlie mosque represents 
two rooms with a half opened door between them. In each 
room tJiere is a female lying on a couch with a child by her 
side, a canopy over her head and an attendant at her feet ; in 
the left hand room two females are seen carrying children 
towards the door. In the right hand room tw'o other females 
are carrying children towards the principal figure in the room. 
On the stone in the north-eaitern angle of the corridor, and 
close to one of the windows in the north-eastern gallery, there 
are six figures : Vishnu, Iiidra, Brahma, Siva and two others 
whicli have not been recognised There are several figures 
of seated Buddlia in the two galleries, some of them in very 
good condition. 

■O 

General Cunningham reckons the decorated pillars in the 
cloisters around the Iron Pillar at 340, but when the clois¬ 
ters "were complete there must have been 450 such pillam ; of 
the plainer pillars. General Cunningham counted 376, and 
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believer that to complete 
have require;! 1200 inoro.* 


the cloister? the builder? must 


following instructive and elaborate description of 
the pillafG is tahen from GeDeral Cunningham’s Arphceologicol 
JReports : 

" A curiouG CdDOrmatioD of the aver^ size o/ tliose temples faaa been 
forded by a discovery whidi 1 first made in 1853. aod which I oompfetcd 
o^ing the preseut year 1803. Ib the south-east comer of the cloisters of 
the O^t Mosque, the pillars, with bases and capitate complete, are nearly 
^1 of one style and step, and quite differeBt from the other columc^ 
Wow, the bases, shafts and eapitflla of these pillars are nttmierisef the 
number di^vered being 1&. 1 found !-> numbered shafts, 
of which Wo. 13 is in the north eloteter, far away fiom its fellows, 
1 found also 13 nuoibered bases and 7 ntimbered capitate' but 
only in one instance, that of W’a 10, do tbe number of base, shaft and 
cnpitel, as they now stand, agree. Bere, then, we have a direct and 
jwavincmg proof that these paniciikr pillar* have all been re-arrtneed. 
The totid lumber of ahalts discovered only 15 but tbey were all 
numbered Of the bases 1 discovered 19 of which 4 were square and 
15 bad the angles rec^ like all the shalu Of the capitals, all of 
one uniform pattern, 1 found 20, of which one w«s ipscriQ with the 

^ ^ '»'»b a probability aniountiug 

dmqst to certain y, that the temple from whicli ihcto pillam were 
obtain^ WDsisted of ao columns only. On No. 12 ahaft there is the 

the date ol 1124 on 

fi “^wn’s lyrics on the stones of this temple were not con¬ 

fined to the pillars, as I dtecovensi them on no lea Xn 

Melons of Its entablature. These marks are more than usuallr detailed 

iS\ apparent clearneM Tim 

still unable to make them out couipletoly. ’ 


The marks arc the folbwing t 
A. Ckapa Vida. 3. 

^ PI » 4, 

C. PdJiuki 4. 


Upper lida (?) No, 3, 
IP (f) No, 4. 
(?) No. 4. 


thodomw., pT&ftbJd Aibek's wgrk i 

which thi; piUai, am Wiisc4.X Tl« on! “in 

th* reiiwiiM Q? chirr buililuig*. t3e« CjimpbeUk “ * *** «id»i(jn of 
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D. 

E. 

F. 
O, 
H. 

K. 

L. 
IL 
H. 
0 , 


P^chvM 5. Pttchhim 
Ki Chaothi 
Vi paTidiOfifm 
Pmthanta Ddshtn 
PaekchiiiTn Rdhi Ddehen 
Pwralt PmlfMiiiit 
Pumb 3 


Rear fTj Nu 5 
YidaXt) foarth. 
Vida (t) 

First Architnive. 
West si'le i> 
Fjxst first. 

East No. 3. 


Purao a . 

Packcfdum Ra 3, A-tjje ?) Wat aide No. 3, front (?) 
JiaH pnclicAfee j, n back. 

Rtiki e .. .. <* ® 


worthy of note. by ti for tm 10 by (tstfor 

word for that liumter. ’ TihisKioa stvle of lasriimg would appear 

da>. and 1* by ao for ^ 1 Led a pillar of aiKr . 

„ b." b«» ..»d f"'“SX” r 0 T, k»d .ill. i IS. ’ 

~lKrii »Hlb tb8°'-ibb« 

fill*" (?">**“? 

same height. 


V UQlgl**. CM. 

Tiie ditiveasioBS of these insc^lbl^d pUUw ar® ^ ** 


Capital 


f Upper in ember, with bracketa... 
Lower ditto 


ft. 

0 

0 


in. 

lU 

6 


Shaft— 

( Unoor portion ornamented 
Sa^ -'i Lower ^ 


1 n 
0 a 


Total height.. 


ft, in. 


4 111 


1 m 

S f 


of two wings to the oastero! northern and southern 

new extended the western 

sides of niosciue. either side, thus making 

^allof themos<l'ieaWnj5^L^t 

Stenrion v4'IWlb "ow rem*!-.. Oattoaorth-srestsm .bgle 


* 4.rchfR9(&fftCQi Vd 
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of QutVuddm’s mosque, iihout fifty foot of Altarasli's 
wall is still standing, and about twetiiy feet more is in ruin; 
the rest of the walla on this side can only be traced 
by its foundation under j^ound. TJjo northern cloister was 
about 280 feet long, and may now be traced under the level 
of the ground with great difficulty. The southern wall, also 
about 280 feet long, is, with a short gap, in a fair state of 
preservation. At the south-western corner of the AltatiiBli 
eKtension of the rnosque there is a gap of about 70 feet, but 
here the foundation of the wall nyay be easily traced. At the 
end of this gap, the back wall of the court-yard is in ruin 
for about thirty feet, but a colonnade of three rows of pillars 
which terminates at a gate, corresponding to the southern 
gate of the mosque, is still in existence. The arch of this gate 
IS down, but the jambs are still standing and tlie pillars are 
^sixteen feet high ; there are five double pillars on the line 
where the wall once stood, and this I call the first row ; the 
second row of seven pillars, stands about six feet from' the 
first, and a third row of seven pillars stands at 
the same distance from the second. Groups of four pillars 
BUpport a flat roof fonned with over-lapping stones, 
From the gate, where the colonnade waa interrupted, there is 
a wall about 100 feet long, extending to the gate-way of 'Ala- 
uddin Khilji, but for about twenty feoi of the wall the pillars 
have di^ppeared. The height of the pillars, their 
distance from one another, and the construction of the roofinc/ 
are similar to those of the colonnade already described ; tlie 
pillars stand as before, ia three rowa ; there are fourteen pillars 
i^ai^t the wall, sixteen in the second row, and fifteen in the 
third 1 here are seven lofty windows in tins wall, tlie first five 
ofwluch are roughly finished and without any screen * tl.e 
remaining two ai-a larger in si^e. and covered with re<l 
stone scree^of lattice work like the windows of the ’Alai 
gateway. Within ten feet of tlie pillars in front of the last 

T magnificent Minkr of 

Qutb-uddin Aibek. It is generally believed that the 

g" '^'^yoTid the Minar and 
Jilioniil opinion that 

although there IS hardly any doubt that these windows wore 

square of Altamsh’s extension is 
compte^ by cartymg the lino of tim southern ” all to 
the Alaf gate. It is not unlikely that ’Ala-uddfn built hifl 
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windowti oftor pulling a portion of tho sou thorn colonnudo 

ot‘ Altamsh. 

Leaving the ’Aliu Gate to our riglvt^ and turning due 
north, we walk over the buried mins of Altamsh s eastern 
cloisters, till we uirive at tho Eastern Cate of ^ 

Aibek whichis ata distance of fuUySOO feet from the Alai Gate. 
About tliirty feet from the Eastern Gatonre the only reimns o^ 
the eastern colonnade of Altamsh. Tins colonnade oonsits of 34 
pillars of which 19 are standing, and 15 ^ 

?• ^r’-rS 

col..nn«.l= tliere is notUbg to lairk the hue ef Altimet. 
ciustem cloister.* 

Altani'^h as has been already remarked, not only 

niebt'a, and the jambs ore these latter'’ which does duty aa 
the arch springs trom one ■> tim oVna- 

iaipost and^more elaborate Between 

meiit IS letter in Altamsli there is a 

Qutb uddm’s arches an ^ 

passage about eyjhtft»t ^ the exten- 

cither side of thofee - igj,(,e the top ornamentg are 

,i„„ C« the north ,e „boit 20 feel high 

■one hut the "5* “, aouthctii pier of nrch le 

,nd 13 feet >ydo , the ;nOvuiicr t northern pier, 

lifieJ U i:UZrriuer of t^ 

[rttodurch on thiu lino of extent,outegouo. 

tlmt llicj aw HiiaBdutg iS *i(a ri r» O C 

Z-kiuD 


i, 
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indicated by their piers; the extreme sontliern arch retaina 
its original appefxm(K"e, but the arcili is formed by a tbia slab 
of sand fa tone which Ilircateiis tu coino down ; and it scemFi 
almost a wonder that the fate avIiIcIi ovcrtiikoo the other 
two arches has apnrcil the third so long,* . 


Tlie extensions of ’Ala uddin BIhiljL—Tn tlfc year 
695 A.H. ^1395 iV, D.), Sultan 'Ak-iuldin KliUji aj«.'endt!d the 
thfoiid of Dolhij after the murder of his uiiulc JiiliLl-udditi 
rirozihah, the founder of the Kliilji d’^m^esty. Ho then pro¬ 
jected a further extension of the ilasjiJ by adding to it, ivliat 
Atiiir_ Khuarau calls, “ the fourth part." Of this addition, 
magQi6cent alike in its extent sis in its finish, very little reiinihis, 

' hut that little justifies the praise lavished, oil it by the courtly 
poet, Khusrau. The few pill sirs that still stand in tlie south 
eastern wall of this extensiou will not appear reniarkuble to 
those who have been previously accustomed to the cloisters of 
Aihek and Altamsh, but the maj^niticent i^ateway of 'A ia-uddfit 
would have perpetuated his memory as the f/rml rojfid buildei' 
even if he had not added another stono to the mosque. 

To complete ’Ala-iiddin’s extensiuTi, we have, instead of 
tuniing to the north from tlio fiouth-oastern extremity of 
Altamah’a eastern colonnade, to proceed due south and at n dit 
angles to its ejwtorn wall, I The line of the pillars of Altomsh 
IS aliglitly ditfemut from that of tho pillure of’Ala-uddin, 
and the pillar-s thoniselvcg are of ditfereiit Dattern. We 
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eleven in tlie third row; the dlstfinces of these pillars from ono 
another and the roof theyaiipport, are similar to those In the south- 
emcolonnride of AltaiiiBh. Having reachod the aoutli enstera 
corner of’Ala^uddfti's ex tension, we turn due north to trace lU 
eastern aide ; hero ive follow the colonnade ior about 20 ieet^ 
and then lose it altogether whence it can only he soon as 
detntlied luoimds of ruin. The eastern colonnade, or rather so 
mneh of it as is still c.\tant, (amsists of only eleven pillara : 
four standing agaiust the wall, four in the second row and 
three in the third, with a door in the aonthern corner ot the 
twentv feet wall Kecent excavations leave no doubt in my 
mind* that *Ala uddfn’s additmns to the mosque extended 
much beyond the noi tliem estciision of AUainah ; tliat he 

included Ids niifimslied Hinar in tins addition, and cncli^cd 

the uiosciue in a cloistered court 700 feet long and 400 feet I 
wide. He nearly doubled the length of the uiosiiuo alter I 
Altamsh’s extensions, and added about bait as much ground 
to its breadth. 

q’hc mosque of Qutb-uddin was an oblong with tha 
lonf' sides on the north and south ; Altamsh s additions made 
theVosquo an oblong with its long sides on the east and 
west, a plan which was not altered liy Ala-uddin. 

■Vmir Khusrau’s description of ’Ala-uddin s additions 
to 1110 ilof^qneis rather diiHcult to follow ; » tlia majesty” says 
Khusiaii “ added a fourth part to the iLisjid which was built 
beyond the three old gates and courts, with lofty 
imVm the surface of the stones he engraved verses ot the Ktiriiii 
in such a manner as could not be done even on wax ; nscending 
so bi di lhat you would think the Kurdn was going up to heaven 
and a‘udn descending, iu aiiothtr line, so low that you d 
thintltwas coming down from heaven ; ^4 

that the whole work was completed troiu lop .o Mtto^ 
()f those lofty pillars nothing remains above ground. >lr. 
Thomas believes that these are the existing arches of tho 
mosque, butCeacml Cunningham Huccessfully maintains that 
the latter belong to the time of Qutb-uddm and 
altliouffb in mv opinion General Cunnmgb a mis hardly justified 
in hkremark'that Amir Kliusmu must have referrJ to the 
em^ravpd lines of Tughra on the ’Alai Gate which asceml 
and descend in the same way as those on the gr^t arc^a 
ol Uie luosquc,” 1 believe that *Ak-uddin a eight arches 





THE 'MiAI DABW.iZAj, OH THE GATE OF *ALA*rriT*lX KHlLir* 


stood on the north of Altritush'Ej noi thern oolonmide* Mr 
Be^Iar 3 Mcavatlons on that side of the mosque have exposed the 
remains ot valla of great tliicknoss, which were a pruIoiH'n.tum 
of the western wall of AJtamshs addition ; these walls arecoTB- 
pletolyhiddoQ bv the jungle, although in some places they 
stand fully ten feet above tho present ground level. The 
foundation of six arch-ways have been dlst-ovored in 
this widUnd, for aught we know to tho contrary, there 
might have been eight arches in the wall, and tho ruins appear 
to me to bebt^ to the arches to which Amir Khusrau refers 
m his duscriptioiL I must also notice hero that n line 
dmwu Irom theunfimshed Miiidr of ’Ab-uddi'n, would divide' 
the line of^ Ala-uddins arches as described by me into two 


«.ul specimen w, ^ aman ai-cmtccturu that 1 have seen ” 

that it " displays the Pathan 
at Its period of greatest perfection when tho Ilindii 
rn^ns had learned to fit their exquisite style of decora- 
tion to the forms of their foreign masters." This <mteway h 

the li^'^ef tiKtension, a little beyond 

grtc o( the mosque. The d.,te of the Lldir./ i “ riveJ 
" On e.”'* eoutheni doors of tKe ontway* 

jiewortof Allmfuk^froa ’lAU.uddfn^iJar^'r ^hiisdipiingwwligs 

A wursc niuB alor,™ tKe outey w. ^ dweotounjd 

of WtDilow Arc|j«3 ; in til* Jaltfp tha •fni ■I"''tile *prin<!iiig wait 
yp^pg twHs* w omiiwd. Hjo wi^nvR itt* ti** «»l»ut it. arid Uio 

db corbsU, 1 false Loriztftilal areriJfn.y^'!: libU-la 

d.uii, an.. d..ie. 
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the square plan «f the building is chan^d into an octagon 
'n hich supports the dome, " is more siminy tdegant and appro¬ 
priate,'" saj's PergusaoQ "than any other exaiiijde 1 am 
acquainted with in India the comers are ornamented with 
a series of arched niches which cut off the angles uf the square^ 
(in each side of tiie gntew*ay there is a lofty door, but the 
doors in the eastern and western sides of the building are 
lower than tliosc in its nortliem aqd sou them sides. On 
the southern side the building has w^.pHnU^mCjiearly 
ten feet high, wltli seven stepa in the /entreneading 
into it. The door ways are most elaborate^ oriiametiied ; 
each door is formed by a pointed horse shoe arah, of which the 
outer edge is panelled ; tlie inner edge, whi;h goes a few 
indies deeper into the arch, is decorated i dth stone spear 
lieat^B ; the arch springs froni slender orn amented pilhvrii 
witli jilain imposts. Tlie outer face ot the arch, as 
w'di as the inner arch, which is formed aftei a recess of four 
iiH'hcs, and the rcchingukr bands which Diicltiso the arched , 
dijonvays, bear inscriptions which in some places Uavo been s 
infured. by time.^ The whole face of tlie ' milding is elabo¬ 
rately ornamented with delicate chlssel-ng cf \vhich not the 
least attractive features am the bauds of inscription. On each 
side of the doorway there are two windows, about a third of 
its size but of tlie satuo shape and style ; xlum windows are 
covored with nmible screens of lattice work ; the off windows 
are a little smaller than the near ones and thfeir lattice work ia 
closer and finer. Aljiive those windows, theUvall is decorated 
with email oriianiontal false amiios in panels, *hk'h from a dis¬ 
tance have the ap]iearance of small windows in groujis of 

~ * Tte foltoiring i» tli« Eualiah tTiiuLiti*!! af tbe iiwcfiptiutL* cn tbedi^n ul 

Uie gatiiwAj: 

Of tthU on tho wost«m door T— 

WhL'ti this Alniigtity, ctpaI i» liw grtyn^ timl eialtrf w hw_Darae, {mJicdJ l* 
..avivp flii* nlHHrviiDiua of FMjtb and W tai« tlio UmDeTB of tbig Djviuh Ijiw, [hri 
Ibiit p«rp>«e] tbp Lord of lh« world | « tt»n tlid fowD.Ution of tW 
of M^inniJ«l X^renglbeBed [tocM «id more] ejf«7 momcal, nml li»t 
tho foaodkiouof ibo Isw of Ahtniul mij 

tbe nufflemaliou of his kisgtlom mauf bis goremiaent [the king] bujttL fw 

wotSiSr^inlinBl-i th^ «™i«=aod of hm wbo olone m tho iTewrtf : **nly. 
hi- bd/blB Goal's ilasjidt wtio kuowi LLm . . , Abul MiuatFar llLihawiiii^ 
Kh<haB LkricKtwTOcrtbeKliclilfftl, allv of th« Amfr-uU.Mowoafn, w»y God 

Saadatioo of the Aliwida of liUm, owf ,1*'!“ -10 fUndl*^ The 

w^FoTerdieworUXE On tiio Wit ol Ehavyil ui ye»r <10 fUt^t iM 
Kw^Hizrtit. and iho Ljni over Princes : hke uitoMoatola 

to the of Q«i; tLo by the merey of the meiaftti. 


. (u) One ot Ibe titles of ituLainuud. 


i-i 
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fours, the two vertiCid arches of each group, being enclosed in 
oblong marble bands. The rectangular bands of red sand* 
stone and marble which enclose the arches of the windows 
and the small false arches above them, are covered with 
verges from the Quran and the Uadi's of Muhammad artis* 
tica ly engraved. The spandrel, as usual, is a mass of fret 
work, wreaths and ornamental bosses in red sand stone. The 
upi^r portion of the southern face of the gateway was repaired 
by ilajor ianiith, hut no attempt was made to restore tJie 
stone ornament. The interior walls of the gateway are pro¬ 
fusely decoTOted with the most perfect six^imcns of elaborate 
^rvmgs; the chequered pattern is simply elegant, or as 
Fergusson calls it, “of unnvalled excellence." The lar^e dome 
13 remarkably plain ; Fergusson considers it " by no means 

Ui t]mi on thr Sonthf^m ilnorwitT :_ 

By jsf thv qnHiqiUkid Aqd wjIHj tha KaIiti rtf tk* - « al- 

oomin:iiid : vt^nlv tlie foua^iAtictq of a iw -V^ ,, 

ofbmi A«l>n^^l3^^ to thir Hadls 

«Md by fei,^ '■ wfio build- a aig™«* fer^^ ^ ^ gn^Uue i m it h 

for bill m RtrftJijjei ;" ha ol ihe exljtwl t s a tiraunr 

world ; EEqii¥rc.r,liko MdB«b pi eqdiiq^ liLl^lomL^^ 

^»Md8 of tj,e la^ of Mah^LdriiSi^Vf ? Prttact- r of tb« 



the obwrvaucoB of ioedeli f destilwir rf JhL bnirtetwof 

the ox.%lt-r of tho of iho “t P'*®" : 

of _ tw aw«if^,ioa . . f : *!« 

Faithfa! r uiwoter of evil doew%tiiii^tlio If of ^ the 

Fb«n£ fort* j c(rti(^deror of ettia* with tbe earth j eouqueror of 

■trench of the ttwrwfol God: eoqBdtir in the 

Amjr-xiLMom^iu, 
i thq diL^ of 
, fiiil of 



^Ak-uddqilwi-qJd/ii, flUswa^ufP pkiv - ^ ^ ^ 

£S™1 If ^ i>ij|titi 'Ala 
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wortliy of tbo Bubsstructurt*/' but its interior Tiew is by Tio 
disAgreoablej ita plainness tiotwitlistanding; froin outeitle, 
the dome looka rather low. The outer walls of the gatewtiy 
were crowned with a hat tl emeu ted parapet ; that on the 
southern wail was removed during ^lajor Smith’s repairs, 

In 1827 when Major Burt visited the gateway, be 
described it as in "a state of dilapidation and destriiutiou” 
and prophesied that “aono of it will stand two years later It 
was repairea by Major Smitli, as already stated. 


; king of thft of ihm world ; great in the wi^rld Jmd in FailK ^ 

etaittd h}' a rictnrinufl armj : i^bul Mltmlftr ^luhammiid Sbih Sultaa, right 
ardi of KKelllfat ; iJly of the A!inlr-^ul’Miitnul]|[i ; Imajr Umi inomaae L^e ihHitow 
of hii Ifingiioni Ob ihe hoAj]^ of niAnkiml Ui Iho itjiy of FniLh [LfoAiirxKihtti} t 
[fail moeiquo Jjita thu f|ualityp that wliii>evcf t^ntitred it, Im 

SilFatiun + * - thill the exteut Jinti the height of which ire ui 

well known oi tln^ of Rnt-iiI->IttfeadJa« forj rattier it is a BeooDd 
m'njnijr^ tho oxiUteil the Lord; th<^ ifilfuiHr id gmcc and the giver of [i^leniy ; 

with the help of the King of ban&v'oletLca ^ ^;U in the worlLf ADii ia Faith ; 
iha ooEifluisraT ; AbtU lI itt-iffAr MuhwnttiJidSliiVh Snluin ; the right Arm of KheliJat j 
aJJj^ of Uie Amiran I-hlomunfnp maj tjod pre-terYe the ahadow of hLs^lofy to the day 
of FoitJi [l^jeEurrcct iDii] wa.s built [by him] with pure f^ith oad good uiteDtioncp 

On the Efljiterii doorway 

The baihJioff □! thu noble houee And the fi^uudition of thie eminent edifice 
'} wu in the reigu uni dunu^ the kiugHhip of the I^nJ tha Kings of the world j 
[a] king like Dariu* ^ king 3f jiutiis ; Abonndiug lu Lonetokmoe; emperor fnll 

* of gWniMap who hlB hid Ofdrro otiyed ? ejcniter of the pLil|iiti of Llim ; royiver 
of till- etrengih of thecaoiniricitlmentH (of Qod} j builder of pulnita aiiJ of mnijide for 
worship; ei^ter of the f-Hinrintiou of pbieeA of Wiirv^hip ; founder of tlici dtiei 
f ar I lie gnide [to Faiib] j do-rtroytr of the mnutriefl of jiridc . . * 
thy throne uf rojTiltj ; cKiwundor of the kwi of the Ifoly VVar i Ihe cltudilAt4ir 

I of the arguments of tht Ijifth/id ; admieuttrator of coootrleu . . . 
Kings; eiAher yf the foiiTkibdion of th^ Hmhod nf tlie nf l^hta ; 

dwtrover of the foundations of the pUoe nf woiMliip of Sdoh : f^umlcr id rn^M 
of chatty j the dejtmvdr of drmkLag-h'^iws ; wrupier ^r of c ►liotnea ; abkdow 

of the mercy of Qo<l; wiin the help »f dod t Abiil .Muxiifdr Muham- 

mad Shiiiii Sultaup right ann of Kheliifat ; aUy of tba Arntr-ul-Mi^tuainn; may dud 
presetvo bi 4 kiiigdum [that he cuay continue] to build art I help hu kingdom 

[tbit he rnwy cootiDue to] Siglit up pla&fet of womhip; uml prujerva him [iuj his 
kugdom, anti his rule to the end of tba world, u lorn; aa iMi Miuyt a read 

S in the world] l Fore is Ihe Almighty wlm [miidoj bia ■areiut imvel in one night 
rom the Sufimi Martjtd [Ka'lwdi] to the Ma-ijid^ubakna [tho Temple of JerniaJem] ! 

. . By the utder of tJu dacE of Um iporeifult the l[i^i’At j oomiutror 
of the CLinytrirt of th& World; King like JiulomOil ; grdAt in tbo world ad d 
Id Fiiith; rtidte^uer of Islam aiid iho MosLiiiin; gtwr o| Iionor to Kings 
aiid Frinises ; tbu oollecter of the foiindatEona of . of 

tbe infidots; eicalt^-r of the arche* and of pnlpitSp Abul iSimkffnr MaharriiiiAd 
SbJih SultnUp right arm td KliL'lLial, bJIj of the A c-^^~u^Momen^ll* May Uod 
prcHrvd hh Songdom to the div of the Ai^embly [EeiurTtctleu] ! llm] built Lbii 
LLnimia Mae] id . . . tbb faiunoa Jum^H MaEjid , ^ ^ by onler of the deet 
of tbe memful the Hiwral ; tha Sekimdar fAleAnndar the Gr^t] oI bis reign wad 
of hii time ; groat In the world uad m the fnitb ; King of the Kinp of tlie world ; 
rompanioQ <3 the moon , ^ . Abul Mianfibr MulmucuAd Shkh Sultan, 
right arm of JKb^hdai ; nmiileater of mercy lUid justio^ ally ul the Arntr^ul- 
hLomcnin^ 
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QFTB MJh'Aft, 


Qutb Minp.—The controversy which hag for sotno ttma 
heea earned on hy two ptirties, one of whom ascrihed tiiVina^i 
ficont piUiiT to the Hindus and the other to the iTitliaiDmat^g 
may be said to have been brought to an end 7nd ’ 

however, to quote the remarks of Nawab Zia-nddin^o/r^h 
in a jiaper read to the AfchaioIogi<a! Sodatv of 

stronger proof ea„ be°aS,iueed eteot ft.T'u'*'* = 
rise from the dead end attest hts oeroVrk on oaf"- *" 



. J'staster ef S feet, divided into s'vo oV°^7“" ■ '"’J 

decorated with ornameatal banda ^ ^ l>*iJKuiJies and 


meas^riogW°&Se? «'><> 

from tliegrnimd, from which to tlia"bn?° fWl? ^ 

The Imsenieiit etorov is a 4 few* t i ;,. Ii T ^ 

red etmd atone and is a nolvti-oti of i'® ri **'^1 oftine 

faeee of which by ell “t“ I’’" ^ '■*» 

cireolsr Sate., 11,e shaft being decorSwith"*^- "'' 
bitnda. General CuiiMiTtrri.^a. six omiijiieutal 

history of the Qutb Minar ia wT^i^tt^n' remarks, tiiat “ the 
lowest band which has been^mn V"-’ Jnsenptiona" The 
''ignorant restoration," I have caref and 

have noL been able to add to tb^ ff ^ examined, but J 
Ahmed Khan has fornislied on rL which Synd 

able to verify his \ 

aa follows ° ST him tho iiiscfiption 


is the sIJb, Qel™'™' ‘•’«“"'“a<l«.ia.Cti.f, the gl„,io„,, „„ 


m^aexl band_o^be the naate ead pralsee of Mo. 


• Tn i- . - ”T --^Ol 

done lo inMnatiatw^ “ 

Lite. We ^ 


:iL'ei the 
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liammad Bin Sim, better known to biatory m !Mubaii)iiiad 
Gbori;— 

The great King j the exalted Emperor; Ma'^lor of the aeeke of ttio 
people; Lord cf tiie Kioge ot Arabia and 'Ajm suetaiuing the Kiugs 
of the world ; gresit in the world aod in Inttb; the redrwer of Islam and 
the Mosel min; the Crown of Kings and Princca ; tlie spreader of justice 
and peace ia the two worlds ; the shadow of God from one corner [ of 
the world ] to the other ; the shepherd of God’s servants ; the defender 
of the countries of God ; the helped from the akj; the conqueror of his 
ebemies j great among the conquering powers; great among the people 
of Light; tho firmament of the creed of the Pure ; the King of knd aod 
water; the refuge of the countries of the Earth , the revealer of tho ■ 

f ierious words of Ood; o second Alexander: Abdl Mtixaffar, Muhammad 
tin Sdm, ally of the Amif-ul-MomeolD, ima) God perpetuate his reign 
and his kingdom, and exalt LU power and bis prestige ! 

The thitd baud coataios ft verae from the Quran ; 

The fourth band contftino the following inscription;— 

The great King; the exalted Emperor; master of the necks of tho 
people; Lord ot tho Kings of Arabia and ‘Ajm ; King of the Kings of 
the earth ; redreaser of the world and faith; a glory to Isldm and the 
Moslemln; reviver of jiiatitse in tho world; groat among the couquering 
powem; tho firmament of the creed of the Pure ; great amonw the people 
of Light: bright star of Sovereignty i spreader of peace and mercy in 
both the worlds; shadow of Oo(i from one oomer f of the world j • to tho 
other; defender of the countries of God | shepherd of tho servants of 
God ; the rcfiigo of the countries of the earth ; the reyealer of the 
glorious words of God: Ahhl Muzaffar Muhammad Bin Sim;ally * 
of the Amir*ul-Moniouln, may God perpetuate his kingdom ! 

The fifth band contains the ninety-nine Arabic names 
of the Almighty, 

The alxtb band containa aome Tersea from tbe Qurin. 

On tbe entrance doorway of this atorey ia the foliow- 
iog inscription:— 

The Prophet, on whom be Goal's blesj*ing and peace, says; Ho 
who builds a mosque for God, God will build for him a similar 
plnec in Paradise, This auspicious Mio^i—of the Hoarat; King 
of Kings; the aun of the world and of faith; ot [those who have 
received] mercy and forgiveoess; may God make his dust sacred j may 
Paradise be appointed his place of repose—^was injured. In the reign of 
the great, tbe illustrious, and the exalted Sekandar Shdh, the son of 


• A5tbi>iT;;b ^nrmlly tranBlatsd as FetaUrthe 'Ajm applire te all omJiitriM oot 
Ineluded in Aimbia. 
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QUTB UINAR. 


Batilol Sb^h, SuItaD, may GflJ ^rpetuatti big xeigti and bis kingdoni, 
atid exalt big power and prestige, [and] [algo] under the aupenatondence of 
Fateb Khdn, the son of Mos^nod Ali, Kheros KMd, Jou^ the dome and 
the breaches of the upper storeys which rei^tiirod repair were repaired, 
OB tbs new mooQ of Babi-ul-wnf, 909 [ 1603 A. D, J 

Near the doorwaj, there ia ako another inscription to 
'which I ahall have hereafter to referj, and which baa also 
evidential importance in reference to the date of this portion of 
the Mindr: 

FazI, son of Abiil Ua’dli, was the MatawaLl of this ilindr.* 

^ The top of the basement storey is surmounted by a pro¬ 
jecting gallery, encircling the tower, supported by large 
stone brackets, decorated with honey-comb work, the finish 
and elaboration of which is not aurpasaed by any thing of its 
kind in DeIhLt The balustrade round this gallery is 3^ feet 
high ; like the balustrades of tho other four storeys, it is the 
work of Major Smith ; the original balustrades, which were 
battlements, were removed and the present "flimsy style of 
garden-house architecture" was substituted in their place. ‘That 
they are not in keeping with the massive elaboration oi 
the brackets which supports them, will be evident to the 
most uninitiated eye. 

The second storey, which is 50 feet 8J inches high, is 
decorated with semi-circular flutes crossed with two bands of 
inscriptioQfl. The upper band contains verses from the Qurin, 
and the lower, the following in praise of Altamsh :_ 


. doo nray ytm twice repaiteJ, bIbm Uib Britiah Maitmtimi of D*!hi ia 

Kil l? ^ oaJ os^t. 

J a dootWBV wan rma#*!, tbs <<Dtnui» repuinsd, Lho ba^mta% 
^^r^a^fl^gtdaaJ0ttha»ui»rn=i«ia£Mr. J. H- thg 

jtMtljf compJaia* of d« altohUioa imJ* W Major 
Smith. Iiutedd of fcjlwn]^ to tb« ongitiot dMiga-whicb by (Jm wuv. Jlsior 
^tb poipW m p hu mwka oq Lhfl •' gootab fiepwi,- ho ondVarounid 

to tho topun m macb u nMaiUo withthe olj T*orlr"— 

Ithodooi^) with new mauldiiip. fneas 

anil TE^Kiir of th« nwfnption taiiiet.* 

t Aowt^ag to OtMid Cuuflin^atn, “tho* decomlioM mbhi tobsimrel? 

S'°itr r "m 5i.T S.tT.VI i “T." 

rtTuctaro (ihf Aliaar) dlflu.^ in no poriptiblo Alho^br^"!! 

Gratwdii.” o/ sAg oj Vol 36, f 
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The ereat King; ihe cralted Emperor; in^ter ef the ^ the 

pMplV- tS pride of ihe Kings of Arabia and Arm ; Ooda shadow oa 
S thc sL of the world and of faith | redresa^r of Islam and 

exalt his authority and his prestige ' 


Oq the doorway, with Ita » arrow bnttlemente,"—a pacu- 
following inscription 

“S 

Faithful. 

The top of the second storey is also sunnoun , i e a 
of th. «,=Jby »B*‘W «'«;* 

,.m. ^oooi™ tl^ wtich so tho gallery 

baaearonl^loray, bat .ra 

just as elaborately decorated 

Tlifl third etorey, which is 40 feotS^inchefl high, is cased 

cription ;— 

/ The great King! the exslt^Empc^^^^ 

people; chiefamongatt 10 _ countries of tho world; tho 

GodwianUr««>‘l«^^« hel^d from the 

helper o. Uods servaiiw*, t Wnalemln ■ tho redrcsser of Kings and 

fiky ; the crown of and the ^ 

Prinees ; protector of the P ^bul 

the right arni of fof the Arntr-ul-Moiuenlii ; may God 
^-^Vbis^ugdllm and his reign and exalt his power and prestige ! 

I On ihe door of this storey ^urs the foEowing insenp- 

tion:— , 

The greet Kieg i the orfW Enrperoj^ r*! heW tholky* 
i people i lest of llio>ings of Aijito wJ Am , Ih h Lp^^^ 'j 

\ iho conqueror of hia enomica j King * the refuco of God's couu- 

I God's countries and helper of God s servanU p B 
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tries ; tlae re verier of the glffliom words of C5od ; the tenor of the 
Coequeriog power? ^ the admiotiftcutor ol the f?[ib and of light i bright 
star of the world aad of fiiith ] redresser of I?Mm aod of tho Aloslemiu i 
God ? ^hrvlow fimopg miLpkviid ; crown of the people and of sovereigtity ; 
master of jiistlee and niercy; King of KitsgSL 

On on© side of the door, tlin Liiscription gires the nojue 
of the architect:— 

This hnilding waa completed during tho BUperinteadciiey of the 
fllave and Jltihammad Atnfr KoK* 

Tho top of the third ofcorey is surrounded by a g^allery 
and baiustrado like those of the second storey ; but the balus- 
tmde is only three feet blgk 

The shaft of the fourth storeji which is 24 feet and 4 incheej 
k high, round, devoid of Sutings and is faced with nmrblo and 
m some places with red gaiul stone ; it ia decorated ’ivltli fl^ur 
ornamental bandai one ot which bears t)ie following izi£crip^ 
tion 


The great Ktdg; the eJtalted Etnpetor ; mailer of Uio u cells of 
lhepw>ple : chiei among the King, of Arabia aod 'Ajm; Kmg of 
the k>ags of the ^orlj; the protector of the couumes of the 
world and the helper of Code Bcrvants; the coiHjuemr of his enemies j 
the helped fmm the sky ; the crown of IslAm and of the Moslemin; the 
T^resaer of Kiijot and Prices; protector of the countries of God and 
shepherd of God a se^anta; the right aria of sovereignty; spreader of 
justice and mercy i Abu! MuzaBhr Alumsh, allyofthe Amirul-Moineoti.; 

kiusdom and his reign, and increase his authority 

The inscriptioii on tJie door coatains an order of 
Altaiu^h 

Thb building wns ordered in the age and tlie reign of the great King; 
theexaltij Lmperor; toaster of lite necks of the people; chief among the 
™leo. of Ambia and Ajm ; tho sun of the world and thich; 

Jbe hl??of^tw“ the Mosktnin; master of peace and bounty; 
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The haloony on the top of this ^l^rcy ia alight In 
structure ; the balustrade is three feet liigh. 


i^iliDK tinted and lead, Mitb 

“e »amff. On tto doM k flia following mscnpbpn . 

. _ -_rtf till 


--- 

This Mm£r .‘a, ieiur^ by Uabtnmg m ^ 

7a [Hiid ^ 13«» A D.] nro. Tughlan] 

X ^0 UuoU Creator pWr.. this buiiaiug 

Lrom all dfttigi&ra,* 


Censr,al Cun..inri;an. give. “« 

ir i&tr; 

hut the Situ vat is i+-o. ^ | 

i„Mript.oi>Pverj irap^iot o .vortk Sri T^kim AW ■ 

» [ can make out, , i ^ the title »dp^ 

^)(asa(ie ruckitu, and towards “ - £)ci:<i Pala named 

;. ArchiteC appUpdto ‘^“rp jjkS" In ^ »f '1'“ 

\’'rt-Afi Ad/wi who repaired the aiittat. 

kr.1p&ra n«»ba« givnn m fignn=n. 



The ™ppk nf 

iddod 13 feet and 10 vnehes gattiirtu*ake but 1 have not 

In 1803 the pillar old enough to give 

been able o p _ cupola was like. In 1839, the 

Qie an idea at Delhi 

report of the C^ ^ ^ Miiidr preserved the history, so 

the repairs done to ^e M & cupola and of the grotesque 
fariisiWlw^^io' . ^‘I P substituted in ite place. 

TlT“p 1 - to slave been In tbe term of a harp. 


CU POi» ia - 

.■ I liave” aaya Major Smith, " 
etmenlinary eupWeture which covered the top c£ 0.0 


• Tb«.l.mP”F n™ Shft’.o.poto,aWil«m!l.«a“'l‘«»‘'‘'“l..la>r. 
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pilJar; noj haTe I folloiived the plain square top on four stone 
pillars which some of the oldest inhabitants about the Kootub 
state it to have been told ihemj was on it.” 

Major Smith's additions to the Minhr are described bv 
him as its sixth and seventh atoiiej''a The former consisted of 
a red sand stone dome, suppoi tod "by an enriched cornice/' on 
eight stone fluted pillars, ejieh Ri feet in height, with a 3 feet 
high red-stone railing and a parapet of spear head blocks of 
the same lunteriaL Mis seventh storey was less pretentious ; 
it was “a pavilion of sissoo wood, supporting the flag staff;” 
the carved pillars of the parilion were 8 feet in kn^rth and 
the flag staff was of sanl wood, 35 feet in length/’ “ 

In 1848, by the order of Lord Hardinge, the "grotesque 
ornament was removed from the top of the iMluitr niitl 
pitched on ths smaU mouud where it now stands, bereft 
ot Its flag staff* 


is the 
as re* 
ill the 
round 


The first thr^ storeys are built entirely of red sand stone, 
though not evenly of the same colour; in the first and tlie 
^ond the Stones are pinkish buff and in (be third, 
dark-r^ The shafts of the upper two stories are incased 
m marble and red sand stone, although the former 
preponderating material. This distinctiou is iuH 
marhnble m tho spiral staircase inside it' 

^teiis room 

tnZZftw '^ried upon corbels projec 

an^ Jr wir Ir 5 the opeuingu for light 

tfnr^vLr ftrchcs ; in the two uppermost 

TOuSoi^ arches have 

as Mr nknJhpll ? 'vns altered and re built, or 

^deit^ftZ^ designed/’ by Fsrox Shall, is 

__' ^ ^ Alfcamah and retained its inscription.t The 

cf .hi, Lti. «TL. 1^4 

i Mliirfurtiou ut iLe work M it sia 
t To tbo mulfm of AbiyferL^ th™ ik* j t " 

CiUnpWli', 

before tby or Flr«E ShiUi. M^nJniu/ ‘’'*'1 ts Uj fcaj 

»» tuu-it take £1 <ie|« fn,pj ^ Trmiake up iJ|,(.«e 3a"t 

Hi* fbttilb Htorejr of tb^ aHiHirai 
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difference between the three lower and the two upper storeyn 
of the Minar is so marked, os to preotude the possibility of 
their being tlie work of the same builder or of the same age. 

The spiral staircase consists of 37D steps, 3 of wdiicli 
belong to Major Siiiith's pavilion. It is amusing, however, 
to notice the discrepaticics which esist in the reckonings of theso 
steps by some remarkably intelligent men, who visited tho 
Minlir and must have examined tlio place with care : Thorn 
makes out 345 steps; Franklin, 30S ; Vou Orliuh, 363 ; Syud 
Ahmed Khun :t88 ; while visitors of less note are not more 
precise. 

The Minar was never more than five storeys high t in 
1300 A.D., the work of Altamsh liad been completed, and the 
Minar is said to have had thou 360 steps ; tliis number would 
cariy' us into the 21st step of the fifth storey. Sixty*eight yenra 
later, 1366 A, D., when the Miniu- was struck by Uglit^ 
ning and repaired by Firoz Shih, he appears to have re-built 
both Hie fourth and the fifth storeys, although in the case ol 
tlie former he re tinned the doijrway and inscription of the older 
shaft, and, as stated by the King himself, he "niiaed it higher" 
by Euruiountlng it with a €u|K>la. Syud Ahmed Khan does 
not give his authority for calling tlie Mlndr “ Haft Mansiarf, 
—seven storeyed—it never wa.s, in my opinion, more than five 
storey high, although Firoz Shah added to tho height ot 
the plllur. 

As regards the founders of the ifinitr, there cannot now 
be any diftcrence of opinion. 1 have very good reason to 
believe that Qutb-ud dm A ibek was the founder of the basement 
storey ; firstly, the inscriptions on it undeniably contain the 
name of Ids suzerain, Muhammad Ghori; according to Syud 
Ahmed KIieIii, they also contain tlie name of Quib iiddiu him* 
selt^ and lastly, they record the important fact that Fazl, son of 
Abul Afaali, was the il/titaicoif of the Minor ; we have already 
seen, that ho was also the J/wfOH'uif of the Quvval-ut-Islam 
iiiosque in the reign of Qut1>uddm. Mr. Campbell remarks 
that the position of the j^linar as the Maanab of Qutb-uddf n's 
mosque is not out of place,* 


* Abdifulji, iu hid Tirikh JTvitraiar, culls it “ this MSmshof the Juioi [Mauj^dj 
of [ A Misnah is r msnAret or a tower on or laoiir a mtwquo wbiDce ttw 

tzrier ttie faitLfol to pni-jen J 
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I DO importAnero to the fuel that Alidlfkla, 

Shams-1-Sirij and Amfr Khiisrau a^crib^ tliis pillar to 
Altamsh ; it was not an unusual practice in thia country, 
certainly not unusual at Delhh to name a building 
after one who had rtmaired^ altered or added to itp hut in the 
case of the Qutb Mindr, a popular and erroneous description 
of its founder cannot bo allow^ to over-ride the evidential 
force of the contemporary records which the column itself 
beara,^ The inscription of Altamsh on the door of the 
^cond storey, ordering the completion of the building^ 
is also a proof that ho did not ooiuinence it. On the other 
handj the inscription on the door of the fourth storey—which 
contradicts the earlier inscription on the door of the second 
storey—makes out Altamsh to be the ftmnder of the Jlindr, 
and so does the most recent inscription of all, that of Sekaudar 
Lodij, on. the door of the basement storey, Aa regards the 
first of these inscriptions—tliat on the doorway ot the 
third storey—fJiere can be no better solution of the discrepancy 
between that and the ipseription on the second doorway 
than that suggested by General CuDningbam—that the 
lonner referred only to the fourth storey and not to 
the whole column; as regards the Lodi inscription, 1 think 
the^ mistake is due to the error of the earlier inscription^ 
which It repeats, I therefore, satisfied with the eividence 
which allots the basement storey of the ^[in^r to Qutb- 
uddfii Aihek, and the rest of it to Sbams-uddin Altamsh 
not forgetting the alteration made by Ftroa Sbiili. The date 
of the commencement and completion of the building of the 
iripjir as it stands at present, may be said to extend over u 
space of 21 years : from A, D. 1200 to A* * D. 1230.t 


* PfrosShAhailJa it ■'4ha Mioii- 
and IbJi fltatffl ihkl 

Kii Qnb^/' 


Sultrm Bha” io 

“tliti iU;n£r wfla built Uj Miusti-^^uidfa. 


Khilif opinion in fuForof ’.Ak-urMta 

i/ii r m,-, Hb the follu^vEni; from tbs T^irUh^ 

*i.S ^ SJdt VbT? f ^ Utait tnew aaiug aolI cnwihv 

k; iliD wmewtuns Uii^ 
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The Unfinished Mfn ar. —Tliis is tho last object of 
intcres^fc in tlie Afiisjid Quwat-ul-lslim ; it stands at a 
(listaiice of about a (jinirter of a niile from the Mlnkr of 
AUtak. Amir Khusrau thus describes the projected Mindr 
of *Alil-uddi'n Khiljf : "He then, resolvea to mako a 
pair to the lofty Minftr of the Jam'a Masjidj which 
Miudr was then "the single (celebrated) one of the time, 
and to raise it an iiigli that it could not be exceeded. 
* * lie ordered the circumfeTence of the new Miner to 

be made double that of the old one, and to make it higher 
in the same proportion.”* As a Native Histormn tenderly 
puts it, " his days did not help him | the King finished his 
lite before lie could complete his design." The Minar, 
as it now stands, has more the appearance of an unfinished 
than of a riiiiiod building. It was designed after tha Qutb 
.liliud,r, and is the skeleton of what would have ^en a 
grand column covered with elaborate flutinga. It is un- 
necessary to speculate n.s to the probable character of its 
casing, but the necessity for it is evident at first sight 
The outer wall is divided into 33 faces of 8 feet 
each and tha whole column is not inappropriately des¬ 
cribed by General Cuntiingham, as "being exactly like a 
gigantic’cijgwhcel.'’ It is built of rougli grey stone, on a 
plinth alrcmt feet in width and the same in height ; 
the plinth itself siaiids on a terrace about 7^ feet in 
beioht, and about 33 feet in bre idth. The unfinished 
cohTuin, according to General Cunningham, is 357 feet 
in circuioforcnce: according to my ineasurcmenit, it is 254 
feet in circumference, and according to Franklin, who 
visited the Minar over 80 years ago, 352 feet; the thick¬ 
ness of the outer wall is about 10 feet, and the w’bole 
column, inclusive of the plinth, is about 80 feet high. The 
central column, round wdiich steps were to have been 
built, ia 2ti feet in diameter; and the passage which 
wa-s intended to hold the steps, is 9 feet 9 inches wide. The 
Mindr was commenced in 13U A. D., but was abandoned 
oa the death of 'Ali-addfa Khiljf. 

Such wros the famous Masjid Quvvat ul-Tslam. It waa 
built by Qutb-uddin Aibek, who " adonicd it with the stones 
and gold obtained from temples, which had been demolislicd 


• trf ItuMa, VflL 3, p. 7^X 
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by elephants." In the front ot this mosque, Shnuis-uddla 
Altamsh placed, in an i’^iuiiniriiouh position," the siaiue of 
Vikramdditya, which he had brouglit from the temple of 
Maliakal ; and later still 'Ald-uJdfij Khiijl “ paved the 
entrance of the Jam’s Masjid with fragments of the idol of 
Somnat for which he had refused a thuusand pieces of gtdd."* 
In 12:17, the Masjid was attacked by the heretics of tlie citv" 
of Old Delhi; and when, during the first three days ot 
Tiindr’a oocupiiiion of Delhi, the i*cisecuted Hindus sought 
BticUer and piepared to defi^nd themselves here, I'iiniir 
attacked tbs m<»squc, aud the three cities which then consti¬ 
tuted Old Delhi were sacked one after another. \Vhen Ibu 
Batiita saw the mosque, in the reign of Muhammad Shtih 
Tuglilaq, be declared that “ it was unequalled iu the world 
either for its size or beauty/'I 


Hans Shamsi or the Tank of Shams-nddm Altamsh.— 
Khwajah Qutb-uddin Bukhtyar. better known as Qiitb Sisiliib, 
was cue of the mi>st renowned Muhaitimadim sjiiiits of 
India. He was the conteiiiporAry of Sultsm Shams-uddln 
Altamsh, and wiw much respected by tJiat luoiisuch. It is 
relutcd that A li. the iicpiiew of ^luhamiutid. appeared in a 
dream both to the saint and the king, and the ftirmnr 
wasi^ callecb upon to explain the dream. The Khiw* was 
advised by Q ith :5ahib to build a tiuik where 'Ah' bad 
appeitred. The advice was hiken, and tn ilie year 037 A. H. 

11239 A D.) Altam-ih built thiit tank which Ims ever since 
been known as Llaua ShauHi. The sides of the tank were 
built witli red sau(l-sti>ne | ol this iiiattin.al, hiju'ever, iiotljim^ 
now remains ; the tank covers fully a hundred acres of laiul^ 
but its bad has risen ivitli the accumulations of years, and 
it is only during thehoight of the rainy season thut it ever 
retains water. In the year 711 A. H. (1311 A, D j Sul- 


* Mr. BeirliU- diaooTfrtd two imiisn ia Itt flr £„ i,;. 

BorUiem K-ai* of thu meeque. o icl uj Juj eiciraUwia at tZi* 

^ fiitUiTfctiofl,. mliisj Twliicli 8iirround the ^TN-niii ii ■■ i _s 

bMUtiful, for thuj Bland qq hIoiw of q bill nilgul.Yl» 

Iwdonw appnj^atly beeu > tL, but Xch 
^ocoMVi! of tbo E«il In front ni>t tli« nibJii of 

fort of a-j old F^Uoto cbiiif ; aaJ furtlicr nurtb the olu„ A^rii ^ ElKsmUiS 
ruii^^Old Delhi, 

imi’a ilitn»y,y/ VoU II, p. 4C«. Ejr Old t«rgiii- 

mevu ew Bbd JobinjiaoA^ ' ttrguaiou ovidcntlj 
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tan 'Ali-udJln Khtlji, finding that the tank was occasion¬ 
ally dry, cleared it out, repiiired it, and built a dome in the 
middle uf it.”* 

This dome or pavilion stands on a masonry terrace, 
about feet high and 53 feet square i it is built of 
masonry and issu|>poried by sixteen stone pillars, about 8 feet 
high, enclosing an open room 24 feet square. The pavilion is 
belipvcd to comuiemoi-ats a visit of (he prophet Muhammad 
to the spot, and the print of Ms horse's hoofs is supposed 
to be in Its centre. About two ccnturieB later, Mum^iii' 
mnd ShtVh rugliluq also repaired tbo tank ; '* it had been 
deprived of water,” says the King, " by some graceless men 
who stopped up the chambers of supply," the oiioudeia ' were 
puuisiied and the closed up chauneis were opened for uso.t 

The Hauz is about a mile from the Iron Pillar, and is sur¬ 
rounded l>y the graves of Muhammadan fialnts and warriors and 
of other worthies, w'bo bad followed them to India. A W'alk 
round the tank tfikeg the visitor over historic grounds :over the 
last restitur places of men who had devoted themselves ti> a re¬ 
ligious polity before wdilch the unaggrassive but cbivalrous 
Hindu seldom held his own. It was a proud saying of the 
Mubnmiiiadau couqueroris of Delhi that the bones of a hun¬ 
dred thousand martyrs were the price of their success ; these 
mai tyred warriors w'era men of strong convictions w'ho came 
from u distant land under renowned lenders, who had a duty 
to perfnnii and had performed it right well Such waa 
the spirit of devotion that had consolidated an empire 
in India wdiich, although it had undergone dynastic 
changes, continued essentially a foreign government 
for .a pciiod of over six hundred years 1 Saints and warriors, 
poets and preachers, are laid in their graves round the apot 
where the Profdiet and his nephew had appeared ; and by 
the side of its water atands the Aulf^ Ma-sjid where two 
of the greatest lejiders.of religious thought in the Ifiibam- 
madun world, viz. Mu’fn-uddia Chfati and Qutb Sahib, re¬ 
turned thatiks to the Almighty for the success which had 
attended the arms of the FaithfnLt 

On the south of the Hauz are the Andherid. Bilgh and the 




+ TArdcAri-'Aldi. 
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bunsd ground of ibo Kambohs of Pdniput; and on tba oast are 
the Auli'd Masjid, and tho Lai Mahal, olhorwise known aa tho 
Jahajt a house built by some mercliant for the comfort of the 
Fakirs of the place.* On the west is the tomb of 'Abditl 
Haq Dehlawf^ the author of AUihdr uUAkhidr^ and oo the 
north is a neglected garden. 

Daring the rains the water of this tank Sows down to the 
hollow round Tughlakabad. 


The Tomb of Sultan Gharit. —Nasr-uddin Mahindd 
Shah was the eldest son of Sultan Shsms-uddin Aitamsh, 
and was Governor ofLaklmauti. "All the nobles and 
gentlemen turned their eyes towards hitn aa the heir of hie 
faUier’s kingdom, but the decrees of fate did not accord with 
the wishes of the people,” The Prince " fell sick nnd died. 
When the news of his death reached Delhi, all people were 
greatly distressed.'*! This event occurred in the year 6'26 
A.H. (1228 A. D.}during the life time of AUamsh, who brought 
the body to Delhi and buried it in the village of Malikptir, 
about three and a half miles to the nortli-west of tbe Qutb Mi- 
ndr ; three years later, in 629 A. H. (1231 A. D.), he built a 
vau 1 ted tomb over it. Tlie crypt is decidedl y p re-Muhsimma* 
dap, but whether it was buTltoy Hindu workmen or was a 
Hindu budding appropriated by the Jiuhanimadaiis, it is not 
easy to decide., Strictly religious Mahammadans scout the 
idea that Altamsh would have buried his son in a chamber 
which had been dedicated to idolatrous worship. 

The tomb has the appearance of a fortified square enclo" 

built of stone and mortar, and covered with plaster 
now black with age. It stands on a high plinth, about 14 feet 
from the ground, with a circular tower, surmounted with a 


.. AnlH UAM thiiii a pastiiD^ uotim; it ut iituntcd in 

M f«>l long «iid 36 fert broad, th« whH* of i*rhieh ire reiniU-killr 
wkiol. ^ ^*** 1 * 5 ^'^” *'”*'* P.*"”*' “■ veBteni wili theALvijid. 

»/Mt high. !□ fr^mt of thellnajid 
nippOB^ to iniu-k the qwtn where iho two 
offered i raycw. The Trceiem vall of the aitwnc wju U fctt 

frooi tlio dry bod of lb* Hiu, •tw I ™il«] tho Lie™ 

t ^ id biirivd. 
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cot){c&l doniB, on oftch corner^ and is outored by ae arch- 
ed gateway in ita eastern wdl. The gateway stands forward 
about three yaxds from the wall of the enclosure, and about 
four feet from its narrow wings, each of which is pierced 
with an over-lapping arched window. The gateway ia 
about 30 feet high and 12 feet wide, but its wings are about 
four feet lower. The lower half of the piers of the arch 
are of red sand-stone and the upper half of marble ; the 
piers and the rectangular bands enclosing the arch are covered 
with veraes from the Qoran. The plinth, the wings of the 
gateway, the walls and the towers are covered wLlh plas¬ 
ter,^ The entrance is reached by two flights of stops ; the first, 
of eight steps, leads to a landing ; the second, of fourteen steps, 
takes the visibw into a room about I i feet from the "round 
—through which he enters the court-yard of the *’tomb. 
On either side of the gntoway the main wall is pierced with 
two overdapping arched windows, and at each end of the wall 
is a tower with two such openings ; the latter are now blocked 
up with stones. The whole of this side of the tomb ia about 
100 feet long. T he northern wall of the enclosure is also 
covered with plaster it has the usual corner towers, and 
the wail is siiudady pierced with six over lapping arched win¬ 
dows, which are divided into two groups of three each by a dead 
wall, which is a third of the whole length of this side of 
the building. The western side of the tomb is like its northern 
side, but as the centre of the wall is the western wall 
of the mosque inside, it stands a little beyond the Im^ 
of the rest of the wall The southern wall of the tomb 
is psirtly injured, and some of its windows are also built 
up with stones, but tn all other respects it is like the 
northern wall. 

The inside view of the tomb is more irtteresting. The 
inner door of the arched gateway is profusely ornamented 
with scrolls and iascriptions on marble. The inscriptions on 
the gateway are to the following eflTect: 

" The order for the conatmetion of this aospidoua baiHing wu 
given bj the great King, the exalted Empemr, master of the necks of 
Sie people, the Ehadow of God over the world; master of peeco , . . 
the King of Kicga; the sun of the world and faith j the elect by the mercy 
of the Altoigbtr; A^bul MuzaShr Altamah, Sultac, the ally of the Amfr^ 
al'Uomenia. May God presorvo bis country. Ab41 Fateh Mahiadd. 
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M&j God protect him with his foi^vobcss, sod give him & piace in the 
gardens or Paradise. Iti the months of the year CS9 [HLjiL]" 

Through this doorway the visitor enters a room 
which leada to the court-yard; its flat ceiling is of red 
Band-stone, and its walls aro coated with marble. What 
appear from outside as the wings of the gateway, are the 
eastern outer walla of two small rooms, one on either side of 
tlie room last mentioned, but the aide rooms have marble floors 
and the roofs, which are formed with projecting stones, rest 
on groups of four marble pillars eock 

Aa the visiter enters the courtyard, lie stands under 
ft covered colonnade consisting of six stone pilasters and six 
pillars about six feet apart. This colonnade does not extend 
the whole length of the wall, being only 24 feat long. 
On the opposite side, that is, the western wall of the ceuit- 
yard, there is a colonnade which nina from the northern to 
the southern wall of the enclosure. Both the colonnades 
ore of fluted pillars. The western colonnade consists of 
twelve pilasters ; its roof is raised into a low dome, lined 
with projecting rows of carved stone in the Hindu fashion, 
and in the centre of the wall Is a mosque, consisting of three 
arched recesses. On either side of the mosque there is 
a marble pilaster ; the rest of the pilasters arc of red sand¬ 
stone. In the corresponding row ot twelve pillars, those 
which are immediately on either side of tlie mosque are of 
marble, and the rest are of red sand^toue. Beside this colon¬ 
nade, there is a third row of four marble pillars, put 
nearer together, forming a sort of small portico on the front 
of the mosque. Thus the room of the mosque is enclosed by 
seven marble pillars : three in front of the arched recesses 
and two on ei^er side of them ; the back of tbe room repre¬ 
senting the Sacred Kabloh. Tbe mosque is a square of ten feet 
the roof is a dome of ornamental oveT-lapping ted sand-stone, 
supported by an octagon resting on the pillars of the colon¬ 
nade already described. The dome is about 14 feet from the 
floor and is covered with mortar. The Masjid wall ja faced 
with marble, the arches are also covered with marble and 
profusely omamauted with scrolls of beautiful designs and 
verses from the QordiL The windows in the western wall 
ore open. 

In the centre of the inner southern wall there are pigeon 
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bolea for lamps ; the sorthem wal^ has nothing desorving of 
notice. The conical masonry domes of the comer towers are 
built JR the Hindu fashion, with layers of over-lapping 
stones. In the centre of this enclosure is the tomb of Naar- 
uddfn MahmiJd. 11 is a dat octagonal vault about 4 feet 7^ 
inches from the level of the court yard, each of its eight 
sides being about 10 feet long and covered with marble; on 
its eastern side seven steps lead to the top of the vault. 
To^the south of the vault there is a small door 4^ feet high ; 
there is no other opening in the vault for light. Thirteen 
steps lead the visitor into an octagonal well, about 25 feet 
deep and about 18 feet wide, whicli " was originally finished 
in granite.” Its roof, which is strengthened with fourteen stone 
pillars laid on their sides, is supported by 8 double pillars 
standing against the wall of the well, and four single pillars 
which stand a little way from it These pillars are of the style 
of Altamsh's work. In each of the eight sides there are two 
nichea The graves are made of mortar and stone in the 
usual bier style, and are periodically painted with whitewash. 
The grave of Nasr-uddin is near the west wall of the crypt, 
and is the largest in size, being about 10 feet long. 7 feet wide 
and 4^ feet hish. There is a smaller grave in the centre of 
the crypt, a still smaller one on the left of the second grave, 
and at its foot is the grave of a child. The roof of the well is 
built of substantial masonry. 


Tho tomb of Shams-uddin Altamst—In the year 633 
A.H. (1235 A.D.) the most illustrious of the Slave Kings of 
Delhi, Shams-uddCn Altamsh died, and was buried, out¬ 
side the north-western comer of the Masjid Quwat-ul-isldm. 
Syud Ahmed Khdn believes, though on what grounds he 
does not state, that this tomb was built by Sultan Raziyah 
Begam, the daughter of Altamsh. Mr. Campbell, on the other 
hand, is of opinion that it was built in the king’s lifetime 
he adds that the peculiarities observed in Altamsh'a ex- 
tensions of the Masjid Quvvat-ul-islam are repeated here, 
and remarka that the reigns of his two immediate suc¬ 
cessors were too short and troubled to have permitted them to 
undertake a work of such cost and labour.* General Cunning¬ 
ham has no decided opinion on the subject, but observes 
that the tomb is of the same age as the Qutb Minar. 


* Nue* em Deihi. 
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The tomb coasista of a sing^lo room, the mterior of which 
is a square of feet, with walls 7^ feet thick ; its present 
height is onlj Sd feet. It has an arched entrance In its 
eastern, northern and southern walls ; the entrance to the 
north was closed up with atoues, but this temporary obstruc* 
tioQ is already half down. In the western wall ot the tomb 
there are three niches which ofhciate for the mcArcf^ofa 
moaqua The centre niche is 9 feet high and 7^ feet wide; 
the side niches are 5 feet high aud about 2^ feet wide. 
The three doors are 16 feet high and about 7 feet wide, and 
to a depth of about two feet the outer walls are pierced with 
false archsa Tlieae arches are about 11^ feet wide and about 27 
feet high The outer walls of the tomb are f teed with sand- 
Btoue, aud the inner with red stone, the latter are also or¬ 
namented with marble bauds and panda The entrances are 
richly decorated with engravings ot texts from the Qorau and 
with scrolls in great variety. Tiie outer arches of the doors, 
03 already described, are lofty and cut into tlio face of the 
walls; the lower arches, which are the doors of the toinb, 
are about two-thirds the size of the outer, or the false, 
arches. On either side of the inner arches are octagonal pil¬ 
lars, tall and sHiu, nud of great beauty, out of which the 
arches spring j the jambs of the lower arches are covered with 
inscriptions from the Q trdii, The inner walls are decorated 
with oruruuents of exquisite finish and beauty. The centre 
niche in the western, vrall, is ortiameuted with marble and is 
of a richer finish than the rest of the tomb * the other 
niches are faced with red sand-stone. In the corners of the 
room are beautifully carved pilasters, like those which sup¬ 
port the false arches of the doors. The monument over the 
grave consists of a marble plinth 2^ feet high. 14 feet long and 
9 feet wide ; on this form is fixed a block of marble, shaped 
like a casket, 3^ feet high, 10 feet long aud G feet ^wide. 
Over the casket is placed the usual bier-ehaped sarcophagus 
BO common in Muhammadan burial grounds; it is about If 
feet high, about 7 teet long and 3 feet wide. The whole 
monument is 7 feet and 7 inches hisrh. 

a 

Fergusson doubts that there was a roof to this tombj to 
USB his own words [it] ‘'was never completed if ever commen¬ 
ced,'* General Uunmngbam has good reason to believe that 
It was onginaUy covered by an over-lapping Hmdu doma k 
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eiDgle stoue of one of the over-lapping circles with Arabic 
I letters on it, still remains.’’ From the remaina on the top of the 
soutbern wall of the tomb, which I examined, I am perfectly 
satiafiod that there was a roof on the tonib. The following 
extract from the ia rather puzzling— 

I " The columns of the tomb, which had fallen down, 1 restored 
I better than they bad been before. 'When the tomb was built, 
ita court bad not been plastered, but I now made it so. 1 en¬ 
larged the hewn stone staircase of the dome, and i re-erected 
the fallen piora of the four towers,” From the above, it 
would appear that the tomb bad a dome in the centre and a 
pavilion on each of its four corners ; but beyond the ruins 
over the southern walla, there is nothing to help me 
in verifying the description of Sultan Firozslidh Tughlaq. 
Of this t^mb Fergusson writes:—" Though small, it i» one of 
the richest examples of Hindu art applied to Mahomedau 
purposes that Old Delhi affords, and is extremely beautiful, 
though the builder still displays a certain dcOToe of inaptness 
in fitting the details to their new purposes. According to 
the same authority, it is the oldest tomb in India. 


The tombs of Eukn-addin Firoz Shah, and Mu’iz- 
uddin Babram Shah. —Ruku-uddi'n Ffroz Shah was the son 
and successor of Altainsh ; he was deperaed by his uobles in 
favor of his sister Eaziyah Begam, and died in prison in 635 
A II. (1337 A.D,) and was buried under' the walls of the 
tomb of Sultan Nasr-uddin Mahmud Shdh, bis eldest brother 
in the village of Malik pur. Five years later, his younger 
brother, Bahrdm Shdh, was buried beside him. Although, ac- 
cordiii'T to Syiid Ahmed Kh;tn, tliere is an intet%'a1 of about a 
year between the dates of the two tombs, it is perfectly impos¬ 
sible to distinguish the tomb of Rukn-utldin from that of his 
brother Babnlm Shuh, and I have therefore considerod it 
advisable to describe them together. Aocordlnj^ to Syud ^Vh- 
med Khdn, a tomb was built over the remains of Rukii-uddi'n 
by RazCyah Bcgam in 638 A. H. fl340 .4. D.). Mui’zuddla 
Bahrdm Shah was a younger son of Altamah ; he succeeded 
hia sister Razi 3 *ab Begam ; but bis nobles, ivho rebelled against 
him, besieged him in Qil’oli Rdi Fitbora, took him prisoner 
and murdered him in the year 639 A. LL (1243 A, D.) 
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According' to Ahnied Khan tbis tomb was erected in 

Uie year 639 A H. (I2i2 A.D.) by Sultan ’AU-uddin Mas’dd 
Jsli&h, the ^n of Bahnim Shah, I have not been able to find 
any authority for the Syud’a deso-iption, either as regards the 
buildem or tho dates of the tomba 

T^e two tombs are.similar in shape and construe- 
ion ( they are covered with small rubble niosoUTT domes sup¬ 
ported on eight stone pillars; each tomb has a small encio- 
sure of low rough atone walls, with a narrow gateway on its 
east side ; the sarcopbi^s on the grave is missing. There is 
no m^nption on either of the tombs, and although the ^uide 
from the village of Mahrauliis ready to distinguish them. I 
am content to beheve that they contain tho graves of two of 
^e younger sons of Altamah, without venturing, however, to 

doubt 5 ^ little 

, . * the domes of the tombs belong to a later age than 

t^be pillara which, m my opinion, are parts of the oritrinal 
bmldmgs. “The domes," writes Mr, Tremlett, “as thoy 
eaist at present, I have no doubt are the work of Firoz 

“id size points to a much later 
l^A domes of their brother's tomb hard by; 

^ f f of which they are constructed, while 

mi-b fb ^ nf Firos Shah’s time, contrasts nnnatuially 

cribed’ii^hl/'’^^* ^ des- 

of :-:'Tomb of Sultan MniE-uddin, son 

bad ^h^ims-nddin, which is situated in Malikpur. This 

S^bl^ “‘l ^ sopnichres were undistm- 

sure wall the etiolo- 

in MalikDiir f son of Shams-iiddin, 


Auction not ^*bT Mnijunmadaii wn- 

itr. B«glu UlcM na of th* »□«„ 'J®'"®*'’ 

i-«« aone to tbo lomlji hf Flroz Shih TugWok, 








THE GRAVE OP RAZItlH SULTAIf BEOAH. 

The grave of Radyah Sultan Begam* —^The empiro of 
Delhi ^ does not form an exception to the rule that, under 
despotic govemmentSj the blundielimeula of the softer sex 
have not seldom superseded the influence of Alinisters of State. 
But Bazlyah Begem has the sad distinction of being the first 
and the last Queen of Delhi The historians of her reign 
prefer her to her two brothers ; she was retnarkable for courage 
and audacity, but sbe had little of that discretion which alone 
can redeem whatever there is dangerous In tlie other qualitiea 
She had not been long on the throne before her un|wpularity 
raised a rival to her in the person of her brother, Hu’iznddi'n 
Bahrdm Shah who, with a strong aristocratic coalition of 
v>*liicU be was then a tool, overcame his sister on tlie 25th of 
Bah’i-uhavval 633, A. H. (1240 A. D.) According to Min* 
hdj-us-siriij, Haziyah was killed by ^e Hindus at Kaithal« 
According to Ibn Batuta she was killed by “ a man engaged 
in cultivating the ground, who after murdering and burying 
her, carried some of her garments to the market for sale;” 
the murderer wms caught and taken before tlie ^fogistrate ; he 
confessed ** that he had killed Razfyalt and told his guards 
where lie had buried her. They exhumed her body, washed 
it, and wTapping it in a shroud, burned it again in the 
same place. A small shrine vras erected over her grave, 
which IS visited by pilgrims and is considered a place of 
sanctity. It is situated on the hanks of the Jumna, about 
one parnsang [oi miles] from Delhi” Batuta is so often 
inaccurate in his d^escription of places he had not seen, and 
is so ready to rely on hearsay, that it is not easy 
to decide whether his dcBcription of the shrine on the 
grave or its distance of one porn^vng from the river should 
be accepted or not, I do not, however, share Mr, Beglar’s 
doubt as to the identity of the grave, Although Ibn Batuta 
is silent as to the name of the builder of the shrine, 
Synd Ahmed Klidn believes that the grave of Raziyah 
was built by her brother and successor, MuHz-uddin Bah* 
ram Shdh, in the year 638 A. H, (L240 A. D.) 

The grave, which is situated in the modem city of Delhi, 
noar the Turkman gate, and in the quarter known as Biilbdli 
Khdnah, is identified by local tradition, and I see no reason to 
reject its authority. It stands inside an enclosure about 35 feet 
square, the wall of which is of red sand-stone, and, with the 
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balustrade, about 8 feet and 3 inchea high; the entrance door 
is also of red sand^atoae, and is 6 feet 3 inches high, in the 
western wall of the enclosure is a mosque, consistino- of an 
arched recess about 3 feet S inches wide, 3 feet 3 inchi^ deep, 
aud 6 feet high. On a red sand-atone ckohitrah, to the 
north of the euclosure, there are two bier shaped graves, built 
with atone and mortar. At the head of one of the 
graves 13 a siuall masonry pillar, eighteen inches hff'b, 
used^ as a lamp stand r this is said to be the grave^of 
Eazfyah ; the other grave is said to belong to her sister 
Saziyah Begam, who is unknown to history. The n-ravea 
are about 3 feet 5 inches from the level of the floor the 
enclosure, aud are about 8 feet bug. The ch>tb^traK is about 
16 feet by 13. On the south-east corner of the enclosure 
Oiere are two other graves, which even tradition has failed to 


Turkman alias Shams ul-’Aarafln. 
—bhah lurkman was one of the many pious men, who fol¬ 
lowed in the track of the AIuhammadaQ conquerors of India, 
and who drew to themselves crowds of earnest followers 
not eager to follow the religious commands of their 
spritual advisers than to be bd to battle by their 
military leaders. Shah Turkman was a man of considerable 
local influence. He is believed to have settled close to the* 
^ot where ho was interred, aud the river is said to have 
flowed under his house j I am afraid, however, that there 
IS very little truth in this account. He wag a descipl© of the 
^Qt bohrwardi, and was 78 years of age when Qutb Sahib 
began hia career as a great religious leader. The Turk- 
^n gate of modern Delhi is named after the deceased. He 
died on the 24th of Rajab. 638 A. H. (1240 A. D.) in the 
reigu of^lQiz-uddinBuhrim Shlh. The bier-shaped tomb 
which covem his grave is built with stoae and mortar; 
a small portion of the floor round it is covered with marble, 
and it la fenced off with a low marble railing. The other 

enclosure are those of aome of his 

f of the death of Shah Turkmans 

fains held m the neighborhood of liis irravi. +u n T 

day of spring bedebW her, 
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Kushak Lai or QO'ab Marzgau, or Dar-nl-amaii, and 
tho Tomb of Balban. —^ I'he history of the palace and of the 
towb are so iittituately connected with each other, that it is 
necessary to treat thetii toj^ether. The Red Palace, or Kushak 
Ldl, -n ns hvtilt by Ghids-uddfn Balban, in the year 654 A, H., 
(1M55 A* 1>.) ; this date, however, ia only a conjecture of Syud 
Ahmed Khiiu Very little of the history of this palace is 
known : Jalal-uddfn Firoa Slidh Khilji is said to have visited 
It, aHer lits cordnatiqn at the Kasr ^afed ; he dismounted 
in front of the palace to mark his respect for the memory 
of Sultan Balbau—'nest to Altamsh, the most illustrious of 
the Slave Kings of Delhi. Fifteen Royal refugees attended "7 
Balban’s Court at the Kushak lAl, nod the must eminent 
men of science and litertiture of his time Nourished 
here under Itis liberal patronage. The two other j 
noteworthy events connected with tins palace, relate to the bn- I 

rial of Balban and of’Ald-uddm Khilji. The corpse of Sultan I 

Balban, saja Bami, ‘‘ was taken out of the Red Palace / 
at night and was buried in the Dar-ul-amaii.” The same / 
author adds further on that: '* On the sixth of Shavval, 
towards niunjiug, the corpse of 'Ala-uddm was brought out of 
the Red Palace of Sir/, and was buried in a tomb in front of 
the Jaiiii Masjid.” J am of opinion that Kushak Ldl was 
a pidaco within the city of Kai Pithora, and must set aside 
the speculations of Syud Ahmed Khiin that it was built 
near the grave of Nizam-uddm Auh'n, and that the ruins 
of Liil ISiahal {which see) mark its site. We are also told by 
Bar ni, that Balban's grandson, Kai Qubird, built a new fort at 
Kilokhcri, “ that he gave up residing in the city and quitted 
the Red Ptdnce,” By “ the cit)'/’ the writer means Old Delhi, 
and when Balban had provisioned the fort of Rdi Pithora, it is 
not likely that be would have built his own residence oulside 
the defences of the fort. \V e have no mention ofa Red Palace 
in Siri, while references to the Red Palace of Old Delhi are 
of constant occvirrcnce. If we are to believe Ferishta, that I 
’Al^L-nddin Khilji lived in the Red Palace before he! 
built Siri, the Red Palace from where bis corpse ivas remov¬ 
ed for iuterment must have been the Palace of Balban 
which, in. my opinion, was in the city of Rai Pithora, otherwise 
known as Old Delhi, 

Again, as Syud Ahmed Khan has it that the fort of 
Marzgan was built close to Kushak Ldl and Balban was buried 
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hers, ttiere can be little doubt es to the site of the 
Palace. The tomb of Biilban and tha Red Palace were within 
the city of Rill Fitbnra, and ao undoubtedly was Harzgan. 
That Marzgan was miscalled a Qil'iih (fort) I do not doubt, 
and my opinion has the authority of Amir Khusrau and I bn 
Batuta. 

Marzgan is supposed to ha^a been built by Balban in 666 
A. H. (1266 A, D.)j when he wus raised to the throne of 
Delhi Sjud Ahmed Khdn cannot account for the name, but 
the earlier historians call it a “ house,” and it is generally 
known as the Dar-ni-aman, the Abode of Safety or the 
House of Rest ; “ hccnuse,” says Batnta, "whenever any 
debtor entered this place his debt was adjudged, and in 
like manner every person found justice ; every man-slayer 
deliverance from his adversary ; and every person in fear 
protect ion." This place was in esisteuce when Batnta 
visited Delhi in tlic thirteenth century; wTitiag of Bal¬ 
ban he says : ” He built a house to which he gave the 
name of Abode of Safety . . The Sultan was buried In the 
building and I have visited his tomb." Bubar also visited the 
Palace and tomb of Balban ; he does not mention the fork 
A bill FazI was the first authority of importance who magnified 
the palace into a fort, and he has been scrupulously followed by 
all subsequent writers on the subject Anifr Khusrau and 
Ibn Batuta describe it as a "house." 

In the year G34 A. II. (1285 A, D.) the eldest son of Bal- 
ban, who was then governor of Multan, fell in battle against the 
Mogbals near Lahore. " This calamity,” says Barnf, " caused 
great and general mourning in Multan. . . From that time 

the deceased Prince was called ' the Martyr Prince^ ” [Khan 
Shahid]. The King's grief was great; " he held bis Court by 
day, but at night he poured forth his cries of grief, tore his 
garments, and threw dust upon his head —he was an old 
man with the burden of eighty years on him,—"the reign 
of Balban now drew to a close, and he gradually sank under 
his sorrow ” in the year 635 A. H. (1236 A.' D,), and was 
buried in the Dar-ul-aman, 

The tomb oi Balban is within a few minutes walk of 
the Qutb ^lindr, and about a hundred yards from the Tunis of 
a village now completely deserted. It stands within a ruined 
enclosure of low and heavy stone walla, with small arched 
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^ The Fort of Kilokheri, Kilugheri, Kasr Mn’ka. or 
Naia Sbahr. —ThiV fort was built Sultan iCai Qubdd^ the 
grandson of Balban, in the Tillage of ELilokherim the year 085 
A. H. (1280 A. D.). That Kilokheri was a place of si>me 
importance, and a ro^al residence even before the time of 
Kai^ Qnbdd, is evjdent from the history of Miuhdj- 
nS'Sirdj, who published his Tabaqttt-i^NtiHh i, in the reign 
of Balban. It is related that wheu Nasr-uddm received the 
ambassador of Haldku Khi'in, the soldiers formed a street 
from the palace of Kushak Subz to the '‘new city of 
Kilugheri, at the royal residence.” 


-rr however, raised the cily to greater importance. 

He " lam out a beautiful garden at Kilugliari on tlm banka 
of the Jainna, Thither he retired, with the nobips and 
attendants ol his Court, and w'ben it waa seen that he had 
resolved upon residing there, the nobles and officej’s also bnilt 
mlaces and dwellings, and taking up their abode there, 
Kilugheri became a popular placa"* When JaMl-nddfn 
Firoz bhilh Khilji rebelled and established himself at Balnirpi'ir, 
Kai Qubad was " kicked to death in his palace at Kilokheri.” 
JaJal-uddin was, by popular consent enthroned hero in 
year GS8 A.H. (1283 A.D ). Not being able to march into 
Delhi Jilahuddm finished the fort of Kai Qubdd, made 
Kilokheri his capital and lived in it In tlie course of a 
lew years Kilokheri came to bo known as Naiii Sliahr, 
Old i*ithora aa Purina Delhi or 


^1 J'alal-uddin KhiBi.—Syud Ahmed 
Khan calls the palace of Jalnl-uddin, Kushak Lnl or Naid 

in Vit 1 ■ 1' ^ unable to follow any authority ; nor 
w It historically true, as stated by the Syud that Naii 

for tis name;” 

not TPo ? ? If responsible, for it is 

of KusL^ LdL Nothing remains 

ot KnsLak LdL byud Ahmed Ehdn further spates that 


• Burst 






HAtrz 'AUr on hauz rha9. 
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Jalal-uddln buHi a palnca called Knshak Sabz, and that it 
stood close to Kusbak Lot : but, as lie identifies it with the 
jmlacd where ttie son of JuliiUuddin woe enthroned, the 
loamed Syud is obviously eonfouading it 'with the palace of 
that name in Qil'ah Kai Pithura. Kushak Ldl w'aa built in 
the year G38 A. H. {138& A, D,) 


Haua ’Alai or Hana Kha3.~Thig magnificent tank, 
covering over 70 acres of land, was built by Sultan ’AJd^uddfn 
Khiljt, in the year 695 A. H. (J395 A. D.,) and was 
enclosed by a stone and masonry 'ivall In the reign 
of FiVoz SMh Tughlaq (about 755 A. HI 1354 A. D.) 
“ it was filled up and there was no water in it People carried 
on cultivation in it and had dug wells, of which they sold 
the wntcr.” Piroz Shiili cleared it out " so that this great 
tank might again be filled from year to year,” The repairs 
then done to the tank 'were so es^tensive, that Timur ascribes 
the fcink itself to Piroz Shdh: " This is a reservoir/’ writ^ 
Timur, "which was constructed by Sultan Firoz Shdh and is 
faced all round with cement. Each side of that rcset-^oir is 
more than a bo\v*ahot long, and there are buildings round it. 
This tank is filled by the mins in the rainy season, and 
it supplies the people of tha city with water throughout 
the year.’’'* 

In thevoar 753 A.H. (1352 A.D,) Pfroz Shdh " built a 
college (Madrassa) at the top of this taiik/’t Almost the en¬ 
tire len'^th of the southern side of the Hauz consists of old 
buildings. The Madrassa of Firoz Shdh is a range of low 
ruasotiry rooms, end now partly in the occupation of villager^ 
who use them for the ordinary purpeses of a residence. The 
Wutawali of the Madrassa, Sayyad Ydsuf Bin Jamdl died m 
790 A H. (1388 A, D,) and was buried in the court of the 
college. 

Siri or Delhi'Alai.-'According to Syud Ahmed Khdn, 
the fort of Si'ri was built by 'Alii-uddin Khilji m the year 
703 A. H. (1303 A. D.) in or near a village of the same 
name It is about two miles to the north-east of 


* Tassilt who copieoi and not sf Idoin dtatorta, SIalfut4t-i' Tim&Ht calls the Uao* 

^ a tii'd'? ui-il licup weiL oii& &f thiO- ■worka- i?f JTiCroz SiiJd) ■ 
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Qil’ah Rai Pitliora. and ia now tlie sito of (lie village ot 
Shilhpiir or Shdttdbad. Old Dellii liaving twice escaped 
desti^ctioti from tlie hands of Jloghal invaders, 'Ala-viddm 
tepaired Qil'ah Kdi Fithora, and built a new fort wblch lie 
called Si'ri. As an act of sigual revenge, eight thousand 
Moghal skulls were buried in the foundations, or built into the 
walls of the new fortress. The walls of Siri were built of stone 
and masonry, but enough has been written on the splendour ol 
the new fort to lead us to believe that it w*!is a place not only 
of military, but probably of architectural importatice. In the 
Tear 948 A. H., (1548 A. D.) tbe fort of Sfn' wna destroyed 
by Sher Shah, who used the ruaterials of 'Ala-uddin'fi citadel for 
buildiDg his own city, Shergarh, on the banks of the Jumna. 


Timur thus describes the city of Sfri :—It is a round 
city. Its buildings are lofty. They are surrounded by forti¬ 
fications built of stone and brick, and they arc very strong. 
Old Delhi also has a similar fort, but it ia luiger 
than that of Sfri. From the fort of Siri to that of 
Old Delhi, which is a considerable distance, there runs a 
strong wall, built of stone and cement . ■ Sin has seven 
gates, four towards the outside and three on the inside 
towards Jahslnpandh.” Yazdi mentions in his Zafttnidmak, 
that from the wall of Sir! on the north-east to the well of 
Old Delhi on the south-west, a wall lias been erected on both 
sides, and the space between is called Jahdnpanilh." 


Sm was the third capital, in succession, of the ^luharamadan 
Empire of Delhi. The Slave kings, with the exception of Kai 
Qubdd, the last member of that dynasty, held their court and 
issued ^eir commands from Qil'ah Hdi Fithora ; Jaliil-ud- 
dm l^hiljf completed the city-fortress of Kai Qiibiid at Kilo- 
kheri, w hich was subsei^ueDtly known as Main Shahr; his 
nephew and successor, ’AlA-uddin built the fort of Sir!, wbich 
continued to ba the capital of the empire till the year I3iil 
A. D. iivben Sultan OhMs-uddiri Tughlufj Shah built a new city 
and a citadel which he called TugliiaqdbacL 


General Cunningham questions Durgess, Lewda, Cope 
and Campbell’s identification of the fort of Sir! with the 
cit^el around the Qutb.” On Lieutenant Burgess’s 
work, I have nothing to say. Colonel Lewis and Sir. 
Cope have written some very interesting papers on the 
arcbmology of Delhi, but they have also been guiltv of 
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SOI 11 Q hasty writloga on the subject, which do not add to 
their weight as authorities. Hr. Campbell, on the other 
hand, is a precise and instructive ^mter, for whose 
opinion I entertain great respect: but in the question raised 
by Cenevai Cunninghani, the credit of sound ailment is 
altogether on his side, and an inquiry, which 1 may bo per- 
uiibted to say has exhausted all available authorities, leav^ 
no doubt in my mind that those who are opposed to him in 
the lUacussion have completely failed to establish their caaa 
li the village of Shdlipur does not mark the site of ancient 
Sirf, wo must give up all attempts to identify its locality. 

rioin Timiir and Sharuf-uddfn Yazdi’a description of the 
tliree cities which then constituted Delhi, wo are led to infer 
that to the north-eastof this group was Si'ri, that to its north- 
MTCst was Delhi—which was larger than Siri;—and that in its 
middle was Johiliipanah, M-iiich a^in was much larger than 
Dolhi, General Cuniiingliam's ideutifioatiou of Siri with 
Shdhpur has also the support of Muhammadan authorities 
according to whom Belhi lies to the south-west of Shohpdr; 
iiihanpanili, between Shahpiir and Delhi, while Shiibpiir is 
described a^ being smaller than Dellli. 


The following abstract of all that is historically known 
of Siri will satisfy the reader that, in the controversy be¬ 
tween General Cunningham and Mr, Burgess and those who 
follow the latter, Getieral Cunniuglium has the advantage both 
as regards arguments aud facts ■ 

1, Siri was a village outside the walls of Qilah KfU 
Pithora, and the plains of Siri, like the J^lains of tlaua ^ini', 
were used as encamping grounds. W hen Kni Qubdd(637 A. II. 
1*JS7 A. D.) Used his head quarttis at S!n, we are told that 
the ri'^ht wing of his army was atTilpat and the left at In¬ 
dr apat” the centre of an army so encamped would be at 
ShApiir. It is therefore a perfectly justifiable inferenco 
that Sirf AViis outside PiUlpra;^ that it was 

between the villages of Indrapat and Tilpat, 

3. Sfri w^aa founded, either as a city or a fort, in 703 A 
H. (1303 A. D.) ; hut, before its foundation, that is m 605 
A T-t /1905 A D1 thore were two rival cities on the right 

LSoVthe jImna,Vmely, Old Delhi and NaidShahr.,men 

Rukn-uddfn IbraMm, the cousin of ’AU-uddIn, ivas mised to 
Uie throne in Old Delhi, ’Ala-udd'm was encamped at Shi 
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There was no fort of that name attbetimej and the rcferenco 
is evidently to “the plains of Sin.”* 

3. In 697 A. tt (1297 A.D.), 'Ald-uddin “ marched out 
of Delhi with great display and pitched his tent in Sin." 
The encampment must have been at some distance from 
Delhi : at all events it could not possibly Lave been inside that 
dty.t 

4. On another occasion, ’,V]a*uddin is said to have “ left 
the capital and encamped at Si'i'i.” This again refers to (.)ld 
Delhi, and therefore its identity, or any port ol it, wiiL S'lri is 
impossible. 

5. Two formidable incursions of the Moghals into nor¬ 
thern India compelled 'Ala-iiddin to repair the old forts of 
Delhi and build a new one. It is hnrdlj necessary to add that, 
had the now fort been built in Old Delhi, it would not have 
been named after Siri. 

If Abul Fazl’s description of Slri is not grossly in¬ 
accurate, and I have no reason to believe that it is, wo 
must set aside the idea that it was built in one well-ltiiow'n 
locality while it bore the name of another I If the new fort 
was called Sin, it was certainly not built within the walls of 
the city of Kdi Pitbora. We have already given Tlrmir and 
Yazdi's accouats of the three cities which then comprised 
Delhi; Ibn Batuta writes of " four neighbor ring cities," w'hich 
went by the name of Dellu : the first he calls the old city 
built by the idolators," and Sirl, according to biin, was the 
''scat of the Khahfat.” Unless the idolatrous city was twice 
its known size, we must find room for the “ Khalifat" else¬ 
where than in the city of Rat Pithora 


Kasr Hazar Satlmn or tho Palace with a Thousand 
pillars. ^When AM-uddfn Khilji entrenched himself in Siri, 
in front of the Moghal en^mpment, (703 A H., 1303 A D,), 
he bmlt on the site ot his entrenchment a palace of a 
thousand pillars, otherwise known as Kasr Hazar SathiSn. 
According to the usages of the time, the heads of thousands of 
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Moglinla were btiricd in the fenntlEition and built into the Avails 
of the now palace, Guneml Cuunirttrlinm haadjiedthe Jociilityof 
Hiis paltice iivsidtj the western half of the fort of ShiLhpur, n'liich, 
as J have already remarked, he identifies with Slrf; Mr. Beaflar, 
however, has recognised its mins " a short Avav outside the 
south walls of it.” t'imdr coiifuunda it with the Hazkr Sathijn 
of Muhammad Shah Tiighlaq, a.Ua.'t Malik Jauna: “some of 
the ladies of my harem,” writea the Prince, “expressed a wish 
to go into the city and aeo the palace el Uazir Sathdn, which 
Malik JauiJH built in the fort called Jahanpanab,” 

The mins of this palace au.frgest no idea of the building 
as it once existed. According to Andr Kliusrau, the display 
of plunder from Arangdl by Malik liafiir, a distinguished 
general of 'Alii-uddin Khiiji, Avas “ made in front of the Golden 
Palace/' but the JliWi/L Flroz Shdhi gives a more detailed 
account of the event, and states that it occurred in the Palace 
of ilazilr Sathdn, 

Thirty-five diiys after the death of 'Ald-uddj'n Khilji 
(1317 A. D.), Malik Kafiir, the valued counsellor of 
‘Alil-uddln, wue treacherously murdered by the slaves of 'Ald- 
uddi'n’s successor, Qucb-uddin Mubirak Shdh, in his room in 
the palace of Hazar Sathdn. 

In 1320 A. D.j Khuarau Khan's Hindu followers assas¬ 
sinated Sultan Qutb-uddiii Mubarak Shih on the terrace of 
this palace, aud, a few months later, Khusrau Khdn was exe¬ 
cuted by the order of Ghtds-uddin Tughlnq Shilh, " on the 
very spot where he had killed Qutb-uddin. Hts head and 
body were-thrown froiui the palace, as he had done Avith the 
bead ol his predecessor," 

In the same year, Tuglilaq Shdh '^seated himself in the 
Hnziir SathOn, and in the presence of the assembled nobles, 
wept over the unhiippy fate which had befallen Qiitb-uddia 
ana the other sons of "Ala-oddin his patron.” 

Such are the historical associations w'hich surround the 
memory of this famous palace ; of its architectural pretensions, 
we can say nothiTig beyond what may be conveyed by its 


name. 
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The Tomb of "Ala-oddin Khiyi— ‘*On the 6tb of 
ShaTv.il, 1715 A. H., 1315 A, D ) towards mornmjf, the 
corpse of'Aid-uddi'n was brought out of the Red PaUf^ of 
Si'ri, and was buried iu a tomb in front of Jam’a Masjid." 
This is exactly where the grave of 'Ali’uddfu is popularlj 
believed to be, and where it is also placed by Syud Amed 
K-hjln.* Sultan Fitoz Shdh TugUlaq, in the list of repairs 
done to ancient buildings by bis orders, mentions the follow' 
ing ; “ Tomb of Sultan 'Ala-uddfu : I repaired this, and 
furnished it with sandal wood doors. I repaired the walls 
of the abdar klianah, and the west wall of the mosque which 
ia within the college, and 1 also made good the tesaelated 
pavement,” 

The grave of’Ald*uddin stands on the southern aide of 
a court yard, about 40U feet long and 200 feet wide, the 
western and southern sides of which were finislied by 'Ala- 
uddiii's successor. The northern wall was perhaps never 
finiKhcd ; ab(.»ut a fifth of the eastern wall is formed by the 
back wall of Altumsh’s extension of the Drestem wall ot the 
Miiejid Quyvat-ul-lBlam. 

The court yard of the tomb is entered from all sides. Tta 
present main entrances are on tlio cast and the west: on the cast 
through the wall of .^Itaimh's exteusiou already referred to ; 
on the vrest the eutiance is on tlie conttuuatiaQ of the road 
from the Qutb Alindr to Adham Klidii'e tomb. The western 
entrance is a Fathnu gateway of stone and masonry, and the 
re^t of the buildings within the enclosure are of the same mate^ 
rials. The arch of the gateway is about 14 feet high and 11 
feet wide, and the masonry wait over it is about 4 feet high ; 
on the right of the t^pcctator, as he faces the gate from inside, 
there is a domed room about 8 feet higher than the gateway, 
adjoining which there are three rooms about 14 feet by ll, 
with arched doors. Next to this, there is a second domed 
room a little wider than the first, and apparently a second 
gateway. On ite right there are three rooms like tho^e on Its 


* Mr. liAj'tiUF belLATH, tBit H ** fine mnrbld tomlMt^cra At Sfrf, reltov 
■£» asd espoetiKv of wbieh the p««pk have no tnidUioiirt, Lcit vhich csia be no 
other tlwn tomb," and that “ it i» rwsordi-d m UwtoTy that 'Al*- 

ttddfa baded in HubrtituiL" Th» m evidently a nuatahe ■ ayud Abiatiii 
KMo'h account Li ia oceerd with hulaty,—3ee TurUA 
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left, blit the last room is now levelled with the ground. We 
have now finiebed the western wall ol the court yard ; on its 
north, even the ruina, if any did exist, have disappenred ; and 
we now turn to the eouth. On this side, the wall consiats 
pf the ruins of three domed rooms, the grave of 'Ala^uddln 
Khiljt being in the centre room. The tomb is about 50 feet 
lone and feet wide ; on either side of it there is a passage 
which divides it from the aide moms, which are half the si^e 
of the room in the centre. These rooma are dtimeless ; the 
stone and mortar of the walls are bare, the red sandstone facing 
having been removed years ago. 

Behind these rooms,but forming apart of the tomb, are the 
ruins of a row of flat-roofed rooms, about 24 feet wide and o# 
the len<yth of the sou them wall of the enclosure. There are 
si.X niches in the aotithern wall of these ruins and a doorway 
in ite centre * in the south eastern wall tliere are steps which 
conducted the visitor to the top ot thu building. The walls? of 
the tomb and of the rooms aftiiched to it, are completely bara 

Tlie eastern wall of the enclosure is formed by a row of 
three flat roofed rooms with arched doers. coiTcsponding with 
those on the \vcst ; adjoining this is a gateway facing the one 
on the opposite side, and this, I believe, ivas the city entrance of 
the tomb Beyond this is the wall of the western exten- 
Bion of the Masjid Qiiwat-uMslain. On the south easier 
outside comer of *AH-uddin’s tomb, are the rums of the 
Masjid which belonged to it Both the college and the 
Abddr KkdncJi, Xfhich Firoz Shiih says lie repaired, were m 
the Tooras in the eastern and western W'alls of Uie tomb. 


The Fort and City of Tnghlaqabad.—Tughlaqdbdd is 
about twelvo miles to the south ol Modern According 

4 .,^ A Tflsnn the builJinij of th3$ lort n?iid city 



^ I i O ^ ■. j jr ,1 — -w -w ■ appropriately - 

•' thl giOTolic fort of an old Patl.on ChW." U ia an irregnlnt 
half heiagon in ahape, with tlireo ahnrt .idea facing iho «is^ 
west and north, of rather more than th ree quartets of a mile 

* Tltw w*» tli& fourtli city which, in nuisswdioii, 

empire of Delhi. It » ^cacribed by Ihn Bata^ a. 
eoE6tit..tod Delhi; th« fi«t Od iXlh, or ^ 

Eilokbcfior NaiSSlw^, ihe thud 6irl, and li* fmirth rugnliKl 





50 tjie foet and ciTT or ti'cela^iabad. 

in lon^fth each, and a baso of a nitlo ivrid a half on the soutii 
tlie former id protecteii by a deep ditch, and the latter by a 
laro'C sheet ot water, held up by artificial embankments at the 
aouth-east corner. The whole circuit of Tughlaqdbid is only 
a furlong lean than four miles. The fort stands on a rocky 
hei*rht surrounded by ravines, with a piece of low ground, 
proT>fibly the dry bed of n lake, on on© side of it 
The walls of the fort at© built of massive blocks of stone, 
of .extraordinary tliicktiess, and contjun two storeyed 
domed rooms. The largest stone which General Cunningham 
obstTved was 14 feet in length by 2^ feet 2^ inches, and 
1 f(Kjt 10 iiicbea in breadth, and must have weighed ratlier 
more than six tone. 

The Ttjck on the swutbem face is scarped, the w-alls 
abowe rise to a mean height of 40 feet, w'ith a parapet pierced 
with low sloping loopholes and crowned with a line of rude 
loophuledi stoD© battlements of 7 fe©t Behind this rises 
another wall of 15 feet, the whole height above the low 
ground being upwards of 90 feet. In the south-west angle 
is the citadel, which occupies about one-siith of th© area of 
the fort, and contains the rains of a large palace. The ram¬ 
parts are raised on domed rooms, which, Geuerai Cunningham 
believes, wore the quarters of the troops garnsoned in the 
fort. Some of the bastions are still in a fair state of preserv¬ 
ation. The walls slope rapidly inwards, even as much as 
those of Egyptian buildings." But th© vast Biae, the great 
Strength, aud the visible solidity of the whole give to Tugh- 
laqdbad an air of stem and massive grandeur, which la 
etrikiiig.^ " UoG of the grandest sights I ever witnes^d,” 
w’rites Captain Archer, of the general appearance of 'I'ugb- 
Idqabdd, and wonders how these cnormuus blocks of stone 
were fashioned aud pul up as they are ; while th© writer 
in Thorutou’s Gazetteer believes that " walls bo massive" 
can only be destroyed by an earthquake. 

“ The citadel," writes Franklin, '* is strongly defended by 
ranges of towers and bastions, within which were the private 
apartments of the emperor : liere, in times of danger he was 
perfectly secure, as the ascent even at this period is winding 
and difiaeult, the naked rocks fonn the glacis of the places the 


*ArJm>louicni Il^porU. 1 Yolp ^ 313^ 
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approaches to Trliich were thus rendered almost impracticable. 
At the foot of the citadel is a tank ot great; magnitude aud 
depth, lined with stone, from which the garrison were sup* 
plietL*’ 

The general plan of these ruins, according to Mr. Beg- 
lar, suggests a “court-yard surrounded on three, and sometimes 
on all, sides by rows of rooms ; there was only one entrance 
to cncli such enclosure, and facing the side on which tho en* 
trance was, is the hall, an oblong of about 15 or 20 feet by 
12 feet wide ; on either side of this were small rooms coinmu* 
nicatingwitli the hall and with the court-yard. Sometimes, 
the hail had also a range of small rooms at the back ; all the 
rooms are furnished with numerous small arches, but uerer a 
window opening outwards." 

The ascent to the main gateway is steep and rocky, and 
now that the mins of some of the in tier rooms have tumbled 
into the passage which leads to it, it is by no means an agree* 
able undertaking. The gateways are formed " of masses of 
granite of huge dimeuaions, hewn out of the rocks at the foot 
of the walL" 

“ The Fort of Tughlnqabid has 13 gates, and there are 
three inner gates to the citadel." According to Syud Ahmed 
Khiin, vrho follows tradition, there were SG bastions and 
52 giites in the fort and city of Toghlaqiibad ; but General 
Ouuiungbam's statement is decidedly more trustworthy, 

“ It contains seven tanks for water, besides the ruiu-s of 
several large buildings, as the Jama Mosjid and the Birij 
Maudir."* 

** There are three extensive baolis [springs] in perfect 
order ; there are apartments under ground from thirty to 
eighty feef^ on a level with large wells or tanks of water 
faced with stone. The emperor’s consist of a suite of eight cir¬ 
cular rooms with arched roofs and a spiice of two feet in dia¬ 
meter at top for the purpose of admitting light. The rooms 
are twenty feet in diameter and were used in the hot 

* GeQcml C^nin^lisun docs not gtrt! hia nuthoritj for placb^ tbt rums 
lha tower knowu US Bmj Mandir Ln TiighJajqlibad. For reri^ooLB gtated mthff prt>per 
pLkOii:, I with 8yua Akmed KMn that ibia tower bolaaged to JikMiipaitAJu 
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weather. , . Tbo third baoK ia situated near the citadeJ. 

There are tanka to eacli of theae rangea of rooms, 40 by 30 
feet in length and breadth, all lined with free atone.”* 

The upper part of tho fort ia full of ruined houses, while 
the lower appears never to hare been fully inhabited. 

The sense of grandeur, which a distant view of the fort ao 
strongly impresaes on theapectator'a tnind is not sustained when 
he hnde himself within the walla of the fort and amidst its 
piles of ruins. The desolation which here surrounds him haii 
no special claim to hia attention ; he has to walk oat of the 
view of the debris of ruined walls and compartments, and once 
more to look at the lofty walls and the commanding height 
of ire massive haations, ^ before he can realise the majestic 
solidity of this magnificent fort 

Tughtaqabdd belonged to the principality of Balabgarh, 
but it wag annexed by the British Government for the compli- 
cily of its Baja in the rebellion of 1S57. It is. now 
an insignificant Gujar village, the importance of which is 
entirely due to ita mins. NiEam'Uddm Aulld, the saint of 
whom we shaU have to speak at greator length hereafter, and 
who carried on a secret war against Sultan GhifLs-uddin 
Tugbiaq Shah, prophecied of tMs fort, that it shall 

Either bo inhabit^ by Gujani 
Or be abaddonecL 
PifA. bcwe Gujar 
Ydk rahc ujar. 


of Ghias-nddin Toghlaq Shah-^Taghlaq 
blidli was gifted with some originality of character, but with 
great courage and untiring energy. He repulsed four 

suet slaughter, that for the rest 
of hiB life ho established for fumself the reputation of 
the most successful general of his time. In 725 A, 
2.(1325^ A, D.)whao returmng from a successful invasioa 
of Bengal, one of the Governors of which country, Bahddur 
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Shah, he bad « sent to Delhi ^i th a nope round hi3 neck, 
he was informed of the seditious predictions of 
*' wise men and astrologera” that he would never see Dellu 
a«ram ; but tbe kiri^ replied by threats against 
diiief among these offenders was the saint Nizim-ndthn 
AnIiA* who had long been at war with TughlaqShiih, 
was apparently in league with hia son Muhamm^ hhah 
against the king. Tughlaq Shiih, indignant at the defiant 
tiide of the Saint, ordered him to quit Delhi " Let me bi^ 
reach Delhi" said Tughlaq Shdh, "and this fiend pnest 
shall be humbled" men news reached the capital that 
Tughlaq Shdh was within a few miles of the place, the frientm 
of Noiui^uddm importaned him ta the city and vi^t 

JIultan. 'fhe Saint, however, was not to be intimida^d ; 
he had only one answer to all friendly importunities : Dehil 
diir asi—DeJM is still far 

When Tughlaq Shah arrived at Afghanpur, about 
sii miles from hb capital, he was a^mmodated by hia 
son in a tempomry wooden palace, built in thrae days, 
" where,” says Ziil-uddin Barnf, the autlior of Tankh-i^ lr^ 
Shdki, " the Sultan might stay for the mght and take 
rest, before marching on the following day into the city 
with pomp and triumph. The Sultan Tughlaq Shah arriv 
in the aftenioou and stopped. The Sultana table 1^ been 
spread, and he took food; the nobles came out to wash 
their hands. A thunderbolt from the sky descended upon 
the earth, and the roof under which the Sultan was 
seated fell down, crushing him and five or six other persons, 
BO that they died.” Ibo Batutd gives the popidar account of 
the death of Tughlaq Shah, and it is more likely to be true 
than the story of the “ thunderbolt from the sky. After des* 
cribiiK^the construction of the temporary palace, Batutd goes 
on to say, that “ the object with which it was built wag thi^ 
that it should fall down with a crash when the eleph^te 
touched it in a certain part. The Sultan stopped at this budd¬ 
ing end feasted the people, who afterwards dtsp^^ 
son asked permission to parade the elephants befi^ 
fully accoutred. The Sultan consented. The Sultana 
fav^ite so n, Mahmud, was with the king, when the elephants 

* MJ* Mr. Frederiel* Cooper, " i* now aprarerb oyar dis Ea^ 

ec|ain]«iit «o oor. ' th*ft h niaity a flip ^ “ *5 

bftlble thut this Baiot ouCEift uflderatjinf1 iny witli tike sob ib Ms plans w 
mtinlcr of Ms fatter^" 
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pns'^ed alonn- that side* tho building fell down upon tho 
Sill bin and hia 30 a MalimiVd, The Sult an’s son Jluham- 
inad [the lieir-apparent] ordered pichajcea and shovels to 
be brought to «ig and seek for his father, but he made 
signs for them not to hurry, and the tools ‘wer© not brought 
tiU after sunset Then they began to dig, and they found the 
Sultan, who had bent oTer his son to save him from death. 
Some assert that Tughlaij was taken out dead j others, on the 
contrary, maintain ihat he was alive and that an end was 
made of him. Ho was carried away at night to the tomb 
which he had himself built near the city, called after him 
Tnghlaqabid, and there he was interred. It was to the 
skilful management of the wazir, Khwaja-i-jahiln, in con¬ 
structing the edifice which fell upon him, Tughlafi, that he 
owed tlie nosition hfl held with Sultan Muhammad, and the 
partiality which the latter had for him.” 

There is no longer any doubt as to Muhammad Shah’s 
complicity in the death of hia father; and tho testimony 
of Ibn Baituta is about the best evidence it is possible to have 
on the subject Hardly less convincing nre the infercr.ccH to 
be drawn from the conduct of Muhammad Shdb and Nizdtn- 
nddm Auhd. The heir-apparent was a devoted admirer of the 
Saint : he used to visit Nizam-uddin when the Auli'a was 
under the iiifluoncc of ecstatic fits, and it was in one of ihesc 
Inspired moments that he got Nizam-uddin to promise him 
the throno of Delhi. When Muluimmad succeeded his 
father Gbias-uddinon the ihroue, he paid the Saint the most 
profound re.spect; and when tho death of the latter occurred, 
Muhammad “ bore hia bier on his shoulder." On the other 
band, Nizam-uddin was constantly at war with the late king, 
and w'aa sometimes in dread of his life. He also knew that 
Tughlaq ShAh had heard of his prophecy, and that the king 
W 4 .tu]d keep his promise to humble the priest. His assurance 
under the circumstances—erepressed in a phrase now household 
words throughout literate Hindusthan—was the result of 
implicit confidence in the success of the conspiracy against the 
life of the king.^ Gbias-uddin Tughlaq bhAh died in Kabf. 1. 
725 A. H. (1324 A. D.) 

^ n AbW Fiizl, Ihe pi-it Mlntri^er of Akb{iT.p a profound aidviscftte cif tuccom- 
pluhi^d V hiU iiiuing M.iikAmm:id Tu^liiAr:^ of tioing' tl**? cftu^e 

lii* fnthcir'ii d«^bj II mliordA^ouc^rUd bj Vlie fiirU, that tlio vooilm poUco wIioilM 

luiv^i b«ji put up la puch ol and iJiiit ^abammad ^hAli ibould (wkTe 

pnuBicd hii filbw to iNxnipj iL 
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Jilthoufjh Ibn Batota states IhatTtigbl^ Shah had built 
his own tomb—as he is supposed to have built one at Multan 
while governor of that place—^tbe better opinion is that the 
tomb at Delhi was the work of Muhammad Shiih, and that 
it was built within a year of his father’a death. 

We have already described one Dar-uhatnan —of 
rest— where the great Balban lies buried, but the same ho¬ 
noured appellation was applied to Tughlaq Shah's tomb and its 
enclosure. Firoz Shilh Tughlaq, the grandson of Ghifls-uddi'n 
Tughlaq, describes it in the following words : This is the bed 
and restiiig [ilaco of great men, I had new sandal wood 
doors made lor it, and over the tombs of ihese distinguished 
men 1 had curtains and hangings suspended/' 

The following description of the tomb, I have re- 
product from General Cuiininghara's reports, with occasiond 
addition : It is situated in the midst of an artiftcial lake, fed 
by the oYcrflowiiig of the tlauz Shamsi and by a lot of 
natural drains which flowed into the base of the tort, 
and which at one time must have formed one of its natural 
defences. It ia surrounded by a pentagonal outwork, 
which is connected wilh the fortress by a causeway 
600 feet in length, supported on 27 arcliea. “ In plan, the 
tomb ia a square ot 384 feet interior, and 61^ feet exterior 
dimensions. The outer walls are 384 height to the 

top of the battlement, with a slope of 2 333 per foot At tliis 
rate the whole sloiw is 7^ feet in 384 feet The walls at 
base are llj feet thick, and at lop only four feet ; but the 
projecting mouldings of the interior ini^rease the thickness of 
the wall at the springing oi the dome to about 6 or 7 feet or 
perhaps more, for I had no means of making measuromente 
60 hiMi up. The diameter of the dome is about 34 feet inside 
and about 44 feet outside, with a height of 20 feet; the dome 
is of marble, striped with red stone. The whole height of 
the tomb to the rop of the dome is 70 feet, and to the top 
of the pinnacle l^which is made of red stone, Jabout 80 feet. 

of the four sides has a lofty doorway in the mid¬ 
dle, 24 feet in height, with a painted horse shoe arch, fretted 
on the outer edge. There is a small doorway only 5 feet 10 
inches in width, but of the same form, in ^c middle of the 
great entrances, the archway being filled wth a white mar- 
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ble lattice screen of bold pattern. The decoration of the ex¬ 
terior depentle chiefly on difference of colour, which is efiected 
by the free uso of bands aud Ijordere of white marble on the 
large sloping Biirfaces of red stone. The horse elioe arches 
are of white marble and a broad band of the same goes com¬ 
pletely lound the building at the springing of the arches, 
A no tiller broad band of marble in upright slabs, 4 feet in 
height, goes all round the dome Just above its springing. The 
present effect of this mixture of colours is certainly pleasing, 
hut I believe that much of its beauty is due to the mellowing 
hand of time, which has softened the crude redness of sand¬ 
stone ns well as the dazzling whiteness of the marble. TJie 
building itself is in very good order.”* 

The entrance to the outwork of the tomb is a liigh and 
massive gateway of red sand-stone, which is reached by a flight 
of 32 steps. There are rooms in the enclckHiire walls, wtiich were 
intended, aa we are told, “ for the accomujodationi of the poor f 
and the angles of the pentagon are supported by towers which 
are aurmouijted by paviUouB. There is a sort of double tower 
in the extreme left angle of the gateway, containing graves 
which have not been identified, but judifing from Fi'roa Slidh 
Tughlaq's deaeription of the place, it is by no means unlikely 
that they were in existence when Sultan Firoz repaired and 
adorned the tomb. 


Inside the tomb there are throe graves : that in the middle 
is undoubtedly the grave of Tughlaq Shdh, but of the two 
others, one ou either side of it, it is impossible to speak with 
confidence. The marble monutuenta which once covered these 
graves, were either removed or destroyed. One of the two 
smaller graves is sup|josed to belong to Makdilm-at-Jahan, 
the wifeof Tughlaq Shdh, aud the other to Muhamnand Shah 
Tugblaq the Bon, successor, and murderer of Ghiiis-uddfo 
Tnghlaq Shdh, who died of lever in Sindh in the year 753 
A. H. (1351 A. D.) 


™ ' I oJa wmr 


u TVFi. - V ^ P- 

Tu-li^ ^hih {I32l> foTjTirled new 
jrhicb still besiH hu he Uili n temb, not in ii gardtn ns wm asuiUv th» esH, 
but la ft rtroaely uiUnlal la tti,* DiiilJJe (if an artiScial Inkd The ftlop^ 

t,h« maMotBUTB, combined wilhtbeboM 
"■'o that aiirToatia it, fgna a pictnre of a wjm- 

with the ol™nt mi lasn- 

rubt garden tomba of tb® more egttlipil »n.i .?*. >.jji 

fmiguiBOii, of ArtkiUt^wt. 


Vol. 11,, p, 653. 
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If it Ts*ere necessarf to ©atablish what, pOThapg, is now 
QO admitted position, lii'it the education of Oriental princes 
never aimed at the formation of charncter, the career of 
Jluhammad Shdh Tu;rhlaq would be an incontrovertible argu¬ 
ment in its tdTour. Accomplished above all bis prcdecessora 
in the empire of Delhi ; surpassed b^' none of hia successors, 
so far as wo have the means of judging their accotnplisb- 
menta. his knowledge of " arta and sciences" drew the admira- 
iition of men of culture and of almlenta w ho had made special 
subjects the study ot their lives. But JIuliammad Shah 
WHS a wanton, and an unprincipled tjTant ; he was cursed 
with unbridled passions ; and his reign of 26 years was 
remarkable for a serios of disasters.* When political 
troubles and disease put an_ end to bis career at Tatt^ 
the empire was on the brink of dismembemicnt, Hia 
cousin and successor, the amiable but weak pnuco T'jroz 3hdh 
Tughlaq, who had wituessed with sonw the cruelties of 
ifu ham road Shdh, adopted a primitive method for the salvation 
of the deceased king’s soul. According to the Muhammadan 
sacred laws, every* offence has a double aspect, viz., in its 
relation first to God and then to man; in the latter case, a 
pardon is believed to reduce some portion of its puaishroent. 
Actuated by pious and kindly feelings towards his royal cousin, 
and " under the guidance of ^e Almighty/’ Sultan Fjroz Sh^ 
obtained ** deeds of satisfaction duly attested by witnesses, 
from those who bad been deprived of a limb, nose, eye, 
band or foot’* by bis lord and patron Muhammad Sbhh." 
These records were put into a chest, and buried in the Dar-ul* 
anian at the bead of tbe tomb of the late Sultan, in the hope 
that God, in bis great clemency, would show mercy to my 
late friend and patron, and make those persons reconciled to 
him. ” 


*lbii Batotft’idMcriptiCTiof Muhsmwiid's ehsmeUf, if 
no menu j with othw bmuUio Blubam jioBWHaMi 

** fundam fer pre^aoti reading oloWd 
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'Adilabad or Mnliammadabad, —To the south of Tugh- 
Isq&bM are i(a two peniieDt forts ; the one built on smftil rocks 
on- its south-eastern corner is known as MuhauiniadnhLid, after 
^luhammad Shilh Tughlatj, or'Adlliibiid from 'oilU —just—for 
it was one of Muhammad's weaknesses to consider himselt the 
ideal of a just mam It is strange to notice that, alter 
giving him the blackest posslhla character, I bn Batnta 
does not hesitate to add. “in spite of this, he is one who 
exhibits the greatest equity.” The fort to the south west of 
Tughlaqdhdd is knownby such a variety ot [mines as wouhl 
lead one to suppose that it has thu ad vantage of a periodical 
change in ita nomenclature ; by some it is called the Emperors 
Fort, by others the Washerman's Fort or the Right Fort. 


Both ’.Adtlubdd and tlie second small fort arc miniatures 
of Tughlaqiibiid, having been built in the style of the fort ot 
Tuglilaq Shdh, with sloping walls, huge blocks of stones, and 
enmosing both a citadel and a cit 3 '. The circuit of 'Adlla- 
bad dues not extend beyond half a mile ; that of the second 
fort is even loss. In both forts the citadel is built on an 
elevated position, and commands a suburb enclosed by a line of 
wall. In 'Adililbdd the main gateway is also the entrance to the 
citadel ; the outer wall euclosea’ the “ protected suburb” 
which is to the south of the citadel, here it meets the 
eastetu wall of the citadel, and is connected with Tughlaqiibiid 
“ by a doublo wall along the causeway, 'which croBses the 
interveiiiiig low grouncL*' Jn the citadel of thin fort was the 
famous palace of' Haziir Sathun, the palace with a iAouiamf 
pf7/ars, being the second httiUling of that name ; the tiriit 
was built hy ’Ald*uddm Khilji on the grounds which w-ere 
“ alierw'ards the enclosed suburbs known as Jahiin- 
p.aiuih.’ Syud Ahmed Kdidu’a description of this Palace is 
hardly correct j the pHIars are said to Lave been cut out of 
the building was “ not uulikely three-storeyed 
high, I prefer, however, Ibn Batuta's authority who dcaeribes 
the hall of audience as an itnmense chamber of ■* a tUousand 
columns. These pillars are of varnished woofi, and support 
■wooden roof, painted in the most admirable style.” 




■ 1 . though smaller in size, roscmblea 

ciated fort in eve^ other respect; its grounds are covered w 
the rmns ot a citadel and oi a bazar or cantonment T1 
rums are mterapensoa with worked fragmenta of red sandsti 
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Tahannanail —The suburbs uf Qil’ah Kii 
Jananpauan; a Kings of iJelhi 

in the ruigtis of th^ Liter 

to be the causa of r robbers, who infested 

^„d of interest to the Qubud. The depre- 

themdurm^ the became a matter for the 

dations of thm mapndm ,. jr Ke came 

gerious consideration energy he carried fire 

to the throne ; and vnth I.h “ "^Vftfirls at the well, 
and sword into were constantly assaulted 

and water carriers at ^ ^ their clothing, so that 

by these robbers and etnpp carefully 

it was necessary for the ^de _ ^ ^^hen the Moghals 

yarded alter the ^ ^ too city suffered heavily ; 

fovaded Delhi, the oute Siri, the suburbs of 

and after 'AM-uddin Khili further in a south-easterly 

QUVh llii Rthom of ti" t"- 

direction, till the Haiiz Tiitoi, Tdtl Sami and 

conterminous, and the . ^IvlU of the coivnectnig 

KUirki formed the more Tughlaq to 

chain. It then occurr ^ ^yiut' between Old Delhi 

enclose the whole e of protecting them agamat 

and Sfri-not more for the purpose oip^^^ Vm name as the 

Moghals and Mewatvs P n (1327 A. D.) this task 

founder of a new city. In ^ 

was accomplished, and Xhe ivall on the north- 

united by two line, thSe on the ea.t and 

west is about 2 mdes n ^be whole length of 

south are two nnlcs ° Xhe north eastern wall 

the three the best part of the eastern 

is irregular and in rums ; the southern wal 

There were 

andSirl. \ai^d historians the 

west and one of these is ua f._ Yazdi it " opened 
ff-rtc of the Maidim the gate of Hauz 

Khaa * the rest of the ga tes -_ 
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Brjl VASSAL on BEDI IfASZ AT.- 


two of the latter are known to history as the Hauz Haul and 
the Bardka gates. Within this new endosuro wusa tamo us 
tower known as Bijt or Bedi Manzal, of which a description 
is giTcn further on, 

Ibn Bafuta describes Jahfinpanah as *' specially designed 
foT the residence of the reigning Sultan of India, Muhammad 
Shall; he built it, and it was his intention to connect all these 
four citiesL (Old DeiJii, Sin, Jnkinpnnah and Tughlaodb^d) 
together by one and the same wall. He riii!^.'d a portion of it, 
but abandoned ite completion, in eonsenuenee of the enormous 
expense its erectioa would have entailed.”* 


Bui ^andsd or Bedi manz&I.- —.As I have already re¬ 
marked, General Cunningdjaia seems to fce in error when ho 
places the ruins of this tower in TughJaqaUd : unless, indeed. 


* After di^nbmg JahiiuiMimh lu the iwjTeutL furt of Delhi, 0 «ue»l Cun- 
MghampHKwth, to aocwiiit for “the pithy [aixtiTtiJ diiiKripUDii i4 Ml-hla tviran 
w Kven fot^ «.d 62 g,t«'’ whkh tfieu couijiriMd DeILL He vntimenitei 

Ui 43 f^rti foilijwB :~ 


«L LalkoL 
3, Bm l^iihcinL 

3. fsiTEor KiJb Abi 

4. 

of TnplilMialjajd 
fie AdibbdiJ, ^ 

He niAkca up Ute “ 62 gates* ly allotting 
3 to Lalhut. 

* 10 to lini Pithota's fort, 

7 tci 


] Uk 'J ll|£liliiFE|nlHul, 


3 to citftilli'l uf TunbJiuiiilMul 
Sto^AdtkWL 


52 Tcitulnnmlicr 

Tile nallvw, Iioieevcr, tognTtl iheir fiunninruhriwe “Aid /r.l,. n n- . ' 
aa more ■uggealh'-e of the graotlour of (JFd Tle]hi^til»^1 „ Jloynn 

we bflieru thnt the popuLir exolHDAtion iif thin ,|., n.,.; ,* “•wvberie, wnhe 

both Fioeh do S give iLpiT'' omt” f BesiJM, 

^ohhJaadtlliSi-pfr^lK^ 

inehidcd Ulkolol which they iipr^eLTo ^ 

e-row of the Fort, of Delhi, aod 
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by Jiinj Mandir he T.efeis to some building, tin history 
of which 1 have not been able to ascertain. * Wbdul Haq Mu- 
hnddfs, a nijiii of considerable reputation as a philosopher 
and divine in the reigns of Akbar and JahaTigir, the author 
of —a history of Atuhamniadau saints,—who 

lived iu Delhi, and died there in the year 105S A. 11. (16-13 
A, D.) descrilieg Biji Mandal as a tower of Jahdnpanah, and 
states that Shaikh llasan Tdber, a pious man who visited 
Delhi in tlie reign of Sekandar Lodf, resided fiere by the order 
of the king. M’'hcn Tdherdied In 909 A. H. ^1603 A. D.), he 
was buried outside this tower in Jahanpanllh ; and the grou^p 
of oravea in ita neighbourhood belongs to members of his 
family who settled in Delhi 

The tower stands on a high mound, faced with stone and 
masonry, about 83 feet from the ground, with steps leading to 
its top ; tliti steps and the masonry sides of the mound have 
suffered much from the effects of tlnie. This tejTace is sur¬ 
mounted by a roofless octagonal room over which, Syud 
Ahmed Khan is of opiuion, though 1 have not been able 
to satisfy myself of its correctness, there wag a twelve¬ 
doored room whence the king reviewed hla troof>3. The room 
now in exiatenco has four doors ; it is built of stone and 
masonry, and the comera are protected with red sandstone. 
It is 30 feet high and about 38 feet square; the walls 
slope downward to the base, wheie they gain in width about 
4 feet in a height of 20 feet. 

Not far I'l’om the grounda of tliis tower is a domed pavi¬ 
lion, about 37 feet high and 50 feet square. It is built of 
etono and masonry, and is in very fair order. 

Tliere is a wall-mosque close to the grave-yard. The 
whole place has an air ot desolation which its neigfilxiurhood 
to the village of Begatnpur has not changed 1 cannot 
understand the object of a building like the tower of Bgf 
Maiidal, and Syud Ahmed Kliiin gives ua no authority for bis 
opinion that it was used as a royal stand on gala oecasiona. 


Sathpalah—This bund for regulating the force of a 
stream which ran through JahitipanEih was bvult in the eastern 
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wall of that citj by Muhammad Shah Tughlaq, in tho year " 
727 A. il. (i32G A, D.), The bund consists of so von stone 
and masonry arches about 38 feet hi<rh ; the three centre 
arches are 11 feet, and the rest are 9 feet wide ; the bund 
itself is 177 feet long and each of its two tlsinking towers 
is 39 feet wide, which together gives tbe whole building a 
M'idth ot 255 feet. 

Tile towers have the appearance of Patliau gateways; 
they are 3f) feet wide, 47 feet long, and a little over 20 feet 
high ; there is a small octtigonal room in each corner of the 
tower, and between tliese rooms there is an arched recess, the 
arch in the eastern wall has a 7 feet wide entrance in ita centre. 
This door is covered by a gateway, about 16 feet wide with 
arched recesses in its side walls. Each of the towers on the 
corners of the bund, has a level piece of ground in front, 
about 57 feot square. This is the level of the top of the bund, 
and it is about 64 feet from the level of the ground. Over <( 
tbo aev^ti arches of the bund there are seven other arches , 
w'hich are 14 feet high and 11 feet wide. 

Almost on n level with the ground and on either side of 
the bund, there are arched openings wliieh coiitiiiii slops lead¬ 
ing to the top of the huilding, 

Tri*weekly fairs are held lierc in the month of Och>l>er, 
viz., on Sundays, Tuesdays, and Saturdays, till the celebration 
of the festival of Dewalf. 


The tomb of Niaam-uddin Aulia —There were JTu- 
Immrnndan saints in India who are still reckoned as superior to 
bMaittii-uddm in piety ami in " the secret knowledge of the 
future” ; but none equalled him in the hold ho acquired on 
such varied classes of liis co-religionista. Of his ow'ti frater- 
nity, the well known Chistis, there arc three names before 
whom royalty has liuinbled itself, ami which still hold a 
place in the daily thoughts and feelings of tliouaands 
of belie vers, The first being that of Jl’nin-uddin, the founder 
of the Chisti sect iu India, who has made tbe place 
of his burial famous as the Sacred Ajmer then cornea 
that of his friend and successor, Qutb Sahib, who has «iven 
his name to all that is interesting in the ruins of Malunulf 
and ite environs j aild the third, but not the least, that of i 
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the disciple of Qntb Srtliib and a worker of miracles, the 
famous Farfd-mJdi'u Shakr Ganj of Pi»k Patan, who con- 
feired the gift of divination on Shaikh Nizam-uddm Auli'si. 
Last, but in many respects the greatest, of the more renowned 
Chisti saints was Nuiim uddin, who combmed tbs piety 
of a saint with what, in those days, was considered the wisdom 
of a politician. His knowledge of human nature was not 
derived froin the study of books \ it ivas tlie result of ex¬ 
periences of human life ac^\uired under favorable circun^atances. 
This experience earned for him many a dubious compUment; 
from some of possefising a knowledge of sorcery, and from 
others of being a niember of the Secret Society of the Assassins 
of Ehorasan, while, according to Colonel Sleeman, at times a 
somewhat precipitate thinker, he was the organiser of Tluig- 
gisin in India. He had the advantage of being alt things to all 
men ; he was the friend of'Ala-uddln Khilji and Muhauimud 

i ShdIi Tiighlaq, both of whoni succeeded to the throne of 
Delhi; the first after the murder of his unelo, and the second 
alter that of hi a father. He appears to have learnt in one of 
ills ecstutie fits the exact time of the death of dahil-uddin Pirox 
Slulh Khtljf, and declared it to his bewildered disciples when 
it occurred at ^lanikpur j of tho death of Tughlaq hsliuh, he 
also seems to have acquired a prophetic knowledge, and he 
gave his friends to undorstand that the King would never see 
! Dcllii again ; this prophecy ctinie to pass, and the King wag 
lulled at Alghanphr wdthln four miles of TughlaqnbAd, In 
703 A. H. (1303 A, D,) when tho iUoghals invaded the 
territories ot 'Alii-uddm Khilji, tiie prayers of Niziim-uddlti 
disi>ersed them ; it is generally believed, however, that ivis 
emissaries iiad assassinated tlio Moghal chiefs in tlieir tents. 

L Among Iiis less noble but perhaps more valued friends^ 

; I Xizi'mi-udditi reckutiod tho wcll-ltiiowm recluse Sayyiul 
I Mahmud Behar, the renowtied saint Cbiriigh Delhi, arid 
I tho courtly and gifted poet Kliuarait While living, lio draw 
I tlie pious allegianco of eager multitudes, and after his death, 
down h> tho very date of bur destiription, pilgrimages are mado 
to his tomb from all parts of Indiu, and'miracles are still 
' worked there for tho believing,* 

*■ <-hie of tho Amira the CcHirt of Akb&r^ li J tn, iuddenlr chau^od 

hiH minii, " ?u;id tlioiigh a jorni*? h& to ib^ commaa Jer W wijh to 

tiMign tbtf etf nice, mid hVo fia faqir mfe the tomb of ^udifn-uddEii Adfi ia DeM, 

I AkLritr [wmiiltiMl hia renguittioh. liumin tivt'd for thirty y^an aa an uottla in 
Del hi*' lilochiooEii'a Vol. p. 441. 
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When Nizim-oddln first arrived in Delhi, he settled in the 
then well-known vilJage of Ghs^fepdr ; his hoase is atill in 
a very fair state of preservation, and furoia part of tUo 
south-eastern enclosuro wail of the tomb HunniydtL 

Niziim^uddin was born in tho year 633 H. (1332 A* 
D.) and died at sunrise on Wednesday, the IStli of Eabi\ 11 
in the year 735 A. H. (1334 A. D.), Ibn Batuta calls 
him Nizrim-uddin Badiioni^ and stat^ that he w^'is often visitr 
ed by Muhammad Shith Tughlac), and that the saint ** in one 
of his inspired fits gave him the throne of Delhi** 

Niziiin-uddin was buried in the small eIlf.■io^led village 
which bears his name, near the Chabutrdb Variinf, the 
p^iJoTm^ yWearfs, where he used to discourse with 
his disciples, and friend, and where the ashes of A mir 
Kliusrau, one w'hom ho loved beat, share with Irim the 
sacred ground. Since it w^ honoured with the bones of 
this holy man, the little village haa been selected aa tho 
last resting place of^ an Emperor, who bad tasted most 
of the adversities which apccompany a crown ; of generals 
not unknown to glory even ivhen success was won only 
under the royal prestige; of queens, princes and princesses 
not more known to famo than to misfortune. While 
silence^ surrounds the gravos of the men and women 
of quality, tlie tomb of the saint, who is suapected of com- 
plicity in at least on a murdor, is attended by pious men 
who ebaunt sacred hymns and read holy books Avitltin its vens' 
rated ivalls. 


Is within five miles of Modern 
Delhi ; it is entered by^ a lofty stone and masonry gate- 
way, Oil either side of which there are rooms now occupied 
as a Bche^i On the right of the visitor, aa he enters the 
^11 age, is rile mausoleiuii known as the CA<ri£,'?a^ Kh^xMhoJi ; 
further on, still on his right, are the graves of tho 
queens, the daughfers and nieces of Akbar IL Turning 
to bis left, the visitor arrives at a low gateivay through 
which he enters a stone paved enclosure about €0 foet square i 
on his left, is a room now occupied as a school with a grave tn 
it, and on his right is the tomb of Kliusrau. On the north of 
tins court is another walled enclosure, payed with marble, 
which contoms the tomb of Nizdm^addim ^is enclosure 1 
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about 4S| yards long and 19^ yards broad, and within its 
walls are the graves of Jalianarii Begam. MuhEumiad 
Shiih and MtrEa Jahangir, and the mosque known 
as JamdaHli Khattab. It is entered by a small 
square door in its northern 'wall ; about 20 yards 
from this is the tomb of Nizam-uddm which is about 30 
feet square, with five arched openings on each side, supported 
by 20 marble pillars. A six feet 'wide verandah smrouads the 
room 'vrliich contains the grave ; this room is 18 feet square, 
has only one door, and. its sides admit light through 
'(vindows of marble lattice w'ork, the frames of which 
are made of red stone. The pavement round the grave is 
of marble i the arched openings of the verandahs are 
protected by deep sandstone ledges or weathering, and 
are covered 'ivith red cotton pardahst while the windo'ws 
of the room arc covered with paraahs of red-cloth. The tomb 
is suruiounted by a white marble dome ornamented with 
vertical stripes of black marble, and a copper gilt pinnacle ; 
on the four corners of the tomb there arc small marble dome 
pavilions with pinnacles of the same materials. Between these 
pavilions the roof is protected by a parapet wall which con¬ 
sists of solid masonry domes, about 20 inches high, with small 
gilt pinnacles ; underneath these domes are small arcades, 
the open spaces being about 20 inches high ; the domes and the 
arcades together stand on a dwarf wall about 2 feet high, 
the three together forming a wall about G feet high and 
IS feet from the ground. 

On a cloudy day the light In the room is not sufficient 
to shew the walls and the grave to advantage. At the head 
of the grave the wall contains three screens of marble lattice 
ivork, the centre screen being larger than those on its 
sides ; in the centre of the western wall there is an arched 
recess ornamented with gilt 'work which officiates for 
the ordinary wall-mosque, and on either side of it light and 
air are admitted through a lattice screen. lathe eastern wall 
there are three such screens, the centre one being larger than 
those on its aides. In the centre of the southern wall is a door 
which admits the visitor into the room, and on either side 
of it there is^a marble screen. 

A cotton canopy hangs over the grave, and plated glass 
halls are suspended round it as ornaments. The grave is 
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enclosed by a wooden railmg', about 3 feet high aud about 
3 feet from tlie waIJa of the room ; at the oornenj of this 
railmg are woofJou about 10 feet high^ which support 

the canopy already describofL The canopy is about 7 feet 
wide and about 10 feet long, and vs lined with red clotb 
printed with gold. 

At the head of the gmve a Qorao i& kept open on a 
stool, and behind this is a slab of marble let into the latticed 
screen which bears an inscription in embossed gilt let tors. 
The inner pillars of the room are made of red stone ] and tlie 
inoer face of the lattice screens are ornamented with gold 
and colour. 

The history of the tomb^ may be thus shortly told^ 
The graye was originally in room with walls of lattice 
work surmounted by a masonry dome; Flroz Sliiih Tugh- 
loq omamented the inside of the tomb * ** 1 also rm^aircd 
the doors of the dome and the lattice w^ork of the tonih 
of Shaikh-111-I shim J'iizam-tihhaqwa-dinfc ^ditch were- made 
of sandal wood. I hung up the golden cups with chains 
of gold in the four recesses of the dome, and I built 
a meeting room, for before this there was none»^** In 976 
A* a, (1562 A. D) Sayj^ad Fund Khdn put up the 
marble screens under the domep and a marble slab, witli 
an inscription conhiining a chronogram^ at the head of 
the grave t In the reign of JaJiangir (1017 A. IT. 1608 
Khan, bettor known as Muruiza Khiinp made an 
offering to the grave of a curtain inlaid with , motlier-o’-pearl 


t Engl^ tran«lAtias nf the mM'rL|htiikii 
m CJodt And ^uhjLmmAd bi hU pr&filii't, 

tb# * tills BBUinoleuiu of ihD Lo«l, [.Viiim-uU^Kn] who listena U) 

He r^lvHl to iMiihl fwhtt is] . Khdn «f the of iha .hr : 

^glorj of thuSuii of (nobleJ.l,ni«:uti Lh« Hilar heij-Lt .^f hoooiir ! 

A of blm^fnaJ] a lord of llie fiimiment of ftipeoUbilUy r 

Ho_ ia whoM [the beautiosofl the langiisge iu;iii,iirf.l Htrcii'nli. 

W hen to [ilwioftr] iho date of chu boilding J tuninJ ai» thouiibt 

fc'wiwk-dt'* wrote : The lord Of til, IthSio-Wl 

hlSmaoHolenn, wi^c^h fin yJul liejtl 
Tlttl by tjws of the Soieii your iujit U rLabt. ^ 

WriiU-r t Ilouu, AhDi4ul tiaiiil " ^ 
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which also contained nn inscription.* In 1063 A, H. 
(1652 A. D.) KhnUhulIali Khdn, a noble of the Court of 
Sh.ili Jahan, built a verandah of red sand-stone pillara round 
the grltvo and put up inacriptions over two of its arches.+ 

In.;n6s/A. B. (1755 A. B.) Akingir IL put up 
mscrintrons On marble inside the dome ; in 1223 A. H. 
(ISOS (A D.) Nawab Ahmad Baksh KJiin of Fi'rozpdr, 
replaqell the rod amd-storie pillare of the verandah with pillara 
of marTjle in 1236 A. H. (1S20 A. D.) Fakullab Khdn 
Banfjash corcredgAe ceiling- of the verandah with copper 
gilt and ornfifHint^l it with blue enamel In the year 1339 
A-H. Iji%23 A. D4|Akbar Ih removed the masoniy dome 
and replaced it with one of marble, topped with a copper 
gilt pinsacl^^ ^ 

The atiniversary of the death of Nizilm-uddfu and the 
first day of apriiij aro observed here with great pomp and 
ceremony. 



* tnmalAtiou of the iiiKtiptioa i— 

-TTit? Sliflikh of J^lhi, Nbiim [udtifn j and tiro 

mfljlta fur hint aII ih il Hj required] in Uiia world skud in the neit | 
Oufl FRrid [ K hitnJ ve li siujik] Ernnisitory bulliilugr 

TIjc qthpr F^rEd [^ 3 hjfilcr-jK?inj | madt* for [liiiq j 341 evtrkiatmff re^dcace ; 
I^luirtsiuRd Khiiq, over his pmve^ 

Bnilt n doiua aj 
A biqe cloud roiH? "from Hit} dyfirtli, 

And n peerlevid |irAr[it]tlr&pt iuta flieroritfrl dieU, 

On the earth hia suLiare haifi Kdliuili 

Him ibruwij upen four dr* km [fur worehip] i^rn fu four ildee 1 
The roof over hi? aneretl 

done fur tho earth thrs work of a high i&nuatueot ^ 

The akj within iT» fouf frail?, 

timea spontoui^n&l^ rc|iqated the tdtMr [Qod i? gmit]. 

^Vho ever turned hia fnee away frotu hia ImiK [the gravel 
Hiii tumefj bill imek ou tlie Great ; 

Who eVcV fa dof'ntlOD h at tnni^ hi& face lOWAttU it^ 

ETiks uiadii lilii fitoe rs clenir oh a clear gl^asa ^ 

Tf you are the ?weeper ef thia: !iuEiHe,| 

Tf'^ou may do Ebe work qfa huudred if E^iahs. 

When I searched fur the date of thia building,. 

Thuti-hl put [into njy lieart tlie wordjt] : The dome of the Shaikh. 

May the hquoiir of tfie builder of this tomb be fDereaAed+ 

By him who luii]t Uie seveu green tenucsoa [of Hearem] 


t In Ibe TQifwn of the EaaJted Majesty, SAhib QirAfl SinfJShlUi Jah^J 
T|ji' worst of men, KhalO^ulliih tCh i tfij kiq of the noble [andl, of ftbe blocid oG 
Haaao, N^amath-nlihf t. ^ l j 


Gorenior of ^h£{aK'uiihdd j la the year lOKJ [A. 
erected rouud thia glorigua maTiftolan irg 


ELJ thia baUdlog waa 
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Wie Tomb of Jahanaia Bogam.—Within the court 
of Nizatn-uddi'n's tomb there are three marble luonuments, 
each enclosed by four iralls of marble screens, The monument 
near the gato-iray is that of Jahiingir, a prince of royal 

blood ; opposite to It is that of ^Muhammad Shdh, em¬ 
peror of Delhi; and on its rear is tliat of Jalidnara 
Begam, tlie tavorite daughter of Shdh Jaiian. Jahinlkr^, 
Muhammad Sh^, and Mirza Jah^gir illustrate three 
different epochs in the history of tlio Moghal dynasty : 
Jahaniird saw the Moghal empire in the zenith of its gloryj 
and_ nhen she was gathered unto her fathers, ite 
decline had sot in ; in the reign of Muhammad Shdh, 
the invasion of India by Nddir Shdli sealed tho fate of 
Moghal ascendancy in India; and when Alirzd Jahangir took 
part in the public affairs of the king of Delhi, the authority 
of the king was exercised under a protectorate, its glori^ 
had departed, and tho titular empire was precipitating to its 
disgraceful close. 


Tlie events of Jahandra's life, such as they arc, 
have suffered on the one hand from sentiment wliicli 
adorns her " with every virtue that a woman possesses 
and on the other hy the court-tattle of Bernier which 
I need not repeat here. Enough, however, is known of 
her life to attach a melanclioTy interest to the grave of 
the unfortunate Princess. When Aurangzeb practically 
^posed Ilia &ther, after defeating his eldest brother, 
l)tira SheltOj his two sisters, J^hdnarft and ^usliananlj divide 
ed tteir sympathies b^tw^een their ill-fated father and 
their succc.^sfiil brotlier. Aunvngzeb detained Shilh Jahan 
a prisoner nt Agra, and Jahaudrd shared w'ith her father 
bia life-long captivity ; on the other band, Eushanari was 
staunch to the cause of Aurangzeb ; she advised him to avoid 
toe court of Shdh Jahan, advocated the capital punishment of 
her captive brother, Dai&i Sheko, and shared witli her more 
fortunate brother his long term of success. Jahdndrii was re¬ 
markable for wit and beauty, as well as for those gentler quali¬ 
ties which m a woman recommend themselves to the re^^rd 
and resiHict of the stenier BEX. She hated Aurangzeh mth 
aU the energy of a warm nature, and she seldom failed to 
give eipre^ionto her feelings. Aurangzeb resented the insult, 
and part,ally disestablished some of her religious endowments. 
Ska. Juha„ a.ea .. 10?6 a. H. (ms a. D?) ; jem “tor 
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died Rushatidri ; and sixteen years after the death of her 
father. Jaildnira died ill Delhi (1092 A. II., 16S1 A. D.). Itia 
doubtful whether she left Agra by the order of Aurangxeb or 
of her o-wn acoord ; hut with some writers, Aurangzeb's un¬ 
popularity is suSicient to suggest a cause which would blacken 
his' character. 

JuhatnirlL built her tomb in her life time ; her grave is 
coveroti by a caskeh shaped marble monument, fami¬ 
liar to English tourists, it is ornamented with embossed 
traceries “ and is hollow at the top and exposed to the 
sky—the hollow is filled with earth covered with green grass.'* 
The grave is inside an enclosure of four marble walls, about Ifi 
feet by 12 feet, and over 8 foot high; there is onlj one 
entrance to the enclosure, and the folds of the door are made of 
wood. Each of the W'alls consists of three panels, covered with 
marble screens of lattice work; the wall containing the 
door has only two panels, the door itself occupying the placo 
of the centre one. The top of the walls is ornamented 
with a perforated marhle balustrade, but of this ornament 
only a small picco is left on one of the walls. The four angles 
of the enclosure W'ero surmounted by small marble minarets, 
out of which two are duw'n and only two in existeiiioe. 


The grave of Jahnndrii is in the centre of the small marble 
court; at its head is a narrow slab of marble about 6 feet high, 
which bears an inscription whicb English travellere ha^e Invari¬ 
ably misrepresented in some important particular. The toouu- 
ment bears no iuscription ; the inscription is on the head¬ 
stone and is inlaid with letters of black marble. The 
inscription, some verses of which are believed to have been 


ivritteii by the Hegam 
nothing but the sieen 


lerself, is to tlie ^ollov^'iIlg effect: " Let 
grassj conceal my grave, lire grass is 
the best covering for the tombs of the poor in spirit ; the 
humble, the transitory Jahauaril, the disciple of the holy men 
of Clust i the daughter of the Emperor Shtih JaLaii; may 
<.iod illuminate his ititentions. In the year 1098.” 


On the right of the grave of Jahanara is that of iffr^a Kili, 
the son of the Emperor Shdh 'Alam, and on its left that of 
JamiU-ul-nijssa, the daughter of Akbar il. 
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^0 Tomb of Muhammad Shah.—Few reigns have 

P5®Tr -Vrqghal Empireiti India as that 

ol AluJiatumad Shah, and the decline which had set in on 
the death of Aiirangseb, reached its climax in the reign of this 
emperor. MuLatnmad Shilh ascended the throne amidst 
the troubles of a wide spread rebellion: feudatories threw 
oir their allegiance ; fresh disturbances arose where even a 
murmur of diwontent had not been heard before, but the 
^wnittfr calamity came with the invasion of India by Nddir 
bnah, Eventlie semblance of suzerainty was now des- 
troyed and t iem:^sacre of Delhi announced to the Indian 
world the po itical death of the Moghal empire. Muham- 
mad Shilh acknowledged die independence of more success- 
fill rebels than had fallen to the lot of any of his pre- 
cceasors ; but Ins greatest affliction was to accompany 
Addir Shlih to his capital, to practise forced hospitality 
to a hated ^est, and after witnessing the inasssacre of Delhi 
to accept at the hands of Lis ruthless conqueror the sad satis¬ 
faction, that J'crty was spared for the sake of Prince 
Muhaminad. Hardly less galling to his pride was it to 

amuse ks unwelcome guest with slavish attention, to give 
a daughter m marriage to his sou, to recite imetry in hb 
jirescnce, and regret the departure which he could not 
hasten. Muhammad Shdh survived tills, the greatest 
disaster of bis reign, fully eight years, and after his d^th, bis 
remaina were brought to the village of Nizani-uddin that 
they may rest close to those of the saint 

b.- JY of tomb is an oblong of 20 feet 

by 16 feet ; the walls are a little over S feet hi-V a^d Its 
four corners ato ornamented with small niarUleminim!te - 

opposite to it are also surmounted 
n ith the same style of ornament. The walls consist of panels 
of marble latticework, and m the middle panel of the^ftont 
wal is the door with folds of marble. The lonrr s dds oi thi 
enc osure have five and the short sides hive tbrS ilnet 
each , the screens are 5 feet long and 4 feet wide. ^ 

The large grave within the enclosum is tlmt of the 

^ife, N^wab Sdbil».b Mal,;U„d at Lt 

thatol thewifeofNidirShib'a ana « tbe atter is 

of bar iafant daughtCT. ’ '' ™ *'“» 


TUk tomb or UIRZA JAHAKOIR. 
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Two unknown princes of the Timur dynasty rest hoside 
tiielr better known but more unlortunute relatives. 

This tomb wiu# built ia the life time of Muhammad 

^baU. 


The Tomb of Mirza Jahangir.—Tho third marble endo- 
flure contains the grave of Mirzd Jahdngir, the son of Akbar 
H ; a dissipated and turbulent youth, who was long treated 
with extreme indulgence by our Government, but whose overt 
act of rebellion in 1803 rendered his removal to Allahabad a 
matter of urgent necessity. This enclosure is about feet 
from the ground ; it is an oblong of 20 feet by 16 feet, and is 
reached. by a flight of four marble steps. It is enter^ 
through a marble door, the marble folds of which are 
covered with exquisitely urorked fancy pattern sl Iq the 
wall opposite to the door Is a correspond in® opening, 
Uii the corners of the enclosure, and on either side of the 
doors, are small marble minarets. There are four graves 
within this tomb; the one nearest to the wall is that 
of Prince Bdbar; next to this grave is that of Mirai 
JabAngir, the monument over which is decorated with leaves 
and flowers beautifully chiselled. The monument, as may 
be noticed by anybody accustomed to such memorials, 
belonged to the grave of a woman, hut it was put over 
the reraaius of the Prince on a dispensation being granted 
for the purpo^ by Muhammadan lawyers. Jahiingfr died at 
Allahabad \ his body was removed to Delhi and buried bore 
ill the year 1348 (1832 A D,) by Nawab Mumtiz 

Mahal, the mother of Jahitngir, who built this tomb over it. 


t Jama^ath Khanah, or the Mosque of Nizam-uddis.— 

Almost tbe whole of the western side ol the enclosure of 
Nizdm-uddm's tomb, is formed by the Masjld known as 
Jama'ath Kbauah. It was built by Firoz Shdh Tughlaq and 
probably in the year 754 A H, (1353 A. D.) aa stated by 
bvud Ahmed Khdu. It is a flue specimen of the " severe style” 
of Pathan architecture of which the number, round and about 
Delhi, is not small. The mosque, which is built throughout ot 
red Band-stoae, is about 34 feet long, 64 feet wide, and 




ns KHANAB, OE TIM Ot ETEAB-BtlDTE. ' 

aboai 4S feet hi^Ii : 36 feet to the top of the roof and I 3 
feet more to the top of the centre dome. The eide domes are 
6 feet from the roof of the mosqoe. The body of the 
m<»que cousuts of three rooms; the centre room, which buik 
ports a low dome ab out 53 feet in diameter, is afiout 54 feet 
long from E. to W., and 46 feet broad from N. to S • 
the side roomH, which are covered with two domes eacV 
are about 54 feet long from E. to W., and 30 feet 
broad from If, to S. The domes are built of stone 
and ma^my. and are covered with plaster, the inside being 
faced with red ^nd-stone. The centre room of the mosque 
w entered through an arched gateway about 15 feet high- 
from the floor about two-thirds ol the entrances of the fide 
roo^ are covered with red sand-stone lattice screens, in the 
centre of which are the doore The main entrance to the 
mosque is diflerently constructed; the recessed arch itself is 
covered mth a screen ol red sand-stone lattice work containin.^ 

a Wide door-way. On either side of thia door is an arch^ 

window covered with stone lattice work, which admits li-ht 
and mr into the rooms of the mosque; to the right of the 
touthern wuidow is an mscriplion which gives the date of 
hiisam-uddins death ; but it is comparatively modern and 
no histori^ value. The roof of the mosque is pro¬ 
tected by spear head atone ornaments instead of the mors 
oommoD bflttl^iDented parapet 

* 1 . !?■ *1 lofty arched recesses in the inner western wall of 
the gilding point to the sacred side to which prayers are 
offei^ are built entirely of red sand-stone ; the pulpit 
stands between the centre arch and the arch on its left, 

inscriptions 

^ i From the centre of the middle dome hangs 
an mvert^ cup held by a thm chain. The cup is suppo^ 
to bemadeof gold, but for this statement 1 am unable to 


The Spnng or BaoU of Huam-nddie— w.i ir i- 

of fto oncloaoM of NizUm-uddiii'a tomb through a • do^ ta 
northern wall, the rtuitor entom .n<rther oLouu^Juhto 
which this spring is situated. The buildlntr 5,* u 
w.a thu cauuo of the trouUoaof Niadm-n^| 
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nddfo Tughjaq Shah* While the fcmperor was forciog on 
the works of hia fort^ the saint was providing pure water 
for hi3 neigbhours. The Emperor having prohibited the 
workmen from ^oing to Nizam-uddin during the day^ 
they worked for him at night; the Emperor then prohibit¬ 
ed the pale of oil to Nizim-uddinf but the workmen found 
water answer their purpose equally well Mzam^uddiu went 
with bis complaint to another local worthy : Sawad Mah- 
Bebar« The Sayyad listened to hrizam-uddiu as he 

worked away at a mud-wall which he was then building. 
Angered by the story of persecution he had heard, Mahmdd 
BehAr levelled the mud-wall to the ground, exclaiming at 
the s^mie time: ** I have destroyed his Emigre. 

The spring was finished in the year 721 A. H* (1321 
A. D.), and Nizim-uddfn blessed its water and it is still 
supposed to work wonderful cures/ The spring ia about 
180 feet long and 120 feet wide; it is enclosed by heavy 
and lofty atone and mortir waits on the souths east 
and west ; the steps being on the north. These steps are sup¬ 
posed to go do^m to the very bottom of the springs but 
very seldom more than 40 of them are above the water. 
On the iiValls of the sprlngp buildings have been con¬ 
structed at different times; on its southern and eastern 
aides there are low and narrow arcaded passages and rooms. 
In the year 781 A. H, (1379 A. D.) Muhammad Mardf^son of 
WaLid-uddm, built the sou them arcade. On the west of 
the spring are certain tombs; from the tops of the sur¬ 
rounding buildings, trained swimmers plunge into the water of 
the spring—a drop fully of GO feet—for a small conBideratioiL 

ThG Tomb of Amir Khusratl.—Ah til Hasan, better 
known by his nom de planie of Amir KhusTun, by far the 
greatest MubammadaD poet of India, lies buried within a few 
paces of the grave of the friend he loved beak In the outer 
enclosure of ri^izam-uddm*s tomb is the last resting place 
of the most cherished of bis disciples ; the ** Peerlcss^^ 
Khuarau, the ^ ** sugar-tongued Parrot," * the favorite of 
Kings, the friend of pious mei and philosophers, and 
the admiration of his contemporaries. Although the 


* So oiled tn && Lmedptiau outaide Mv Woih 
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shadow of four hundred years saiTounds liis tomb, “his popu- 
Isr are stllj the moat popular; and ho is one of the fa¬ 
vored few who live thrt)u;|li ajpja in tlie eve/y day tboui^bts 
and feelings of many miliiona,”* * 

Kbusrau was born in India but of Turhi parents, and 
while yet a boy he bccixme a disciple of the saint Niziitn-uddin 
AuIiiL He entered the service of Sultan Balban as an 
attendant on his son, tben Governor of Multan. On the KJiil- 
jia coming to power, Sultan JalaUuddin Piroz Shdb appoint¬ 
ed K.husrau on Amlf of his Court, and i&liuarau con¬ 
tinued to enjoy the favor and confidence of his succeSBOis till 
the overthrow of the Khiljis, and the nse ol the Tughiaqs. Al¬ 
though bitterly hostile to NizAm-uddin and the Chisti frater- 
mty, Ghias-uddin Tugblaq Shiih extended his piitrenage 
to Ahuamu, and conferred on him honors and emoluments 
which must have amused his persecuted master. When 
Mubamiiiad Shah succeeded to the throne of Delhi Khus- 
mu's good fortune rose higher than ever. The Kin^r was 
lavish m his attenaons to Khusiau; he put Ehusrau in charge 
ot the royal library and took him to Bengal as a favorite 
wmpamom While present with the Court at Lakhmiuti, 
Knusrau heard of the death of NizAm-uddin at Delhi ■ this 
news struck him down; he sold all he had, and travelled to 
^elhim a state of great mental distraction. On his arrival 
tnere his Inenda, among whom the most notable was the 
fam^s Basir*uddin Chiragh Delhi, tried to console him, 
but Kbusrau ^ve hiniBelf up to despair. It is related that he 
robed himself m a suit of black, and for six long months he sat 
bwide and watehed the grave of NLzAm-uddin. until the 
mormng of the sath of Ziqad 725 A. H. {1321 A. D.) when 
death released hiiu from all his troubles. ‘ 

remembering the often expressed wish of the 
Aaha that Ehusrau should be buried beside him, proposed to 
** j appointed for the purpose on the 

amnn happeood, liowevor, 

a disritilA nf ^ rolw then in power at Delhi was a eunuch, 
of resouted the intended burial 

M to the grave of the Aulia 

the«fore, l>«ri«i inthi, ChX^“Lnf W ” XT’ 

■md ta.o,v.n« ,rith hi, 
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The endlosure of Khusrau’s tomb ia 111 feet long and 
f>l feet broad, and is paved throughout with red Band-stone. 
The gmve and the woodeu railing round it were built in 937 
A. M. (1530 A, D.) by Syyad Mobdi who also put up a 
bead-stone of niaibla outside the tomb, about 8 feet long and 
i foot widej with an inscriptipn on it iu embossed letters.* 
The grave, wbiob is kept covered with gold printed doth is 8 
feet long, 3 feet broad, 1 foot bigli; at the foot of the grave is 
buried IChuarau’s nephew^ the sou of a sister. The present 
tomb was built in 1014 A. H. (1605 A. D.) by 'Amdd- 
uddin Hasan In tdie reign of Jaliitugfr and this date occurs in 
an inscription under the dome and over the red Band-stone 
screens.t The outer room of the tomb is 30 feet long and 


Th?rt li no othi^r Gm\ but God, diid MuhamuDid k Lk Prophet. 

This titb]4±t conferred hcicitiur ou Earth, 

1ei ttie of the Eiufteror HiLor, Gh&xfi 
Mir Khnuniii, cf the kingdom of ; 

The linilUi of fnJi] knowliidge wwl the river of pieiitj ; 

11 ie prcwe drawn the heart uf ovru mpiie than the water of Eden ; 

Ki» ^jcetrt m clewer the poTieftt [of pure] wat^r ; 

He te] Better tliAn Uie the^iugerof tliouiAatid / 

Purrot^ SEigur touj^ped faiidj uu^pinlled. 

To learn] the date of nil death 
[ put on tko kaeei of thaa;;ht ; 

Ou^ date foctiora] in ftho word) y 

other in+ Purrof ( 

tablet of iH j dir^t^iujide dewa Jiot bear the record of [a] meeting with 
injr bebred. » *■ 

My unwritten tab]el la the el^n lovn [which k ^el] pum 

Mchdl KbwujaL In a. of power oud iEi|^mitj„ 

fAiidl the fmiiideir uf thu uueq^iaELei] and unapproAcbnl [ediGoa] 

To {the que&tiou] tliat waa put [tn me] regurdiug the date of the foundatloa of 
thk ftomb] 

1 a-ud 1 [thti is due to] the great energy of Afehdl Khwijok 
** TLa awret drink of loTt U id jonr nip, 

Your frimid k conatautly Bending inwa^fa to jnn* 

The line of Parid [Shakr GapJ] k arrniiged bj you, 

And heuce you are called NiMui. (aj 
Tiuincutnl ii thy eervuut KUuanLU, 

Because he k a thouiand timn yuiir 
hJ Y Ujirne in pnrffj O great Kbwjijaii, 
frt oonaiatB ofj two iMm, two fdmf, two two^mi (b) 

If ynu catii iliflcut'er my oAine in theAe letteni, 

I wiii regnld you na a miiu of wkdoin+ 

The Writer nf the above ia the gruideoti of Shaikh Earid ShilkT GanJ. 
t English tianaktiuu of the luacriptinn :— 

Q K^huarau^ tbon art peerieia among men I 
I am a lupplicant at yonr tomb^ 

fu_J TheArran^ri 

(b) Two aApTir are equal to a kbfj two ?ami to a two to a re ; two Jimt 
to a mu ; the aoeond ktten in Peniuii ipell Khuirau, 
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22 feet broad ; the inner rooiii is an oblong of 15 fiet bv 12 
feet ;on each of its foar sides, there are three windows covered 
with screens of marble lattice work with the exception -of the 
centre panel of the northern wall in which a elab of marble is 
put In the centre of the southern wall is the door-way, 
about feet high and 3 feet widft 'fhe roof of the 
tomb is Burmounted by a bier-aha[>ed dome of stone and 
mortar, with a masonry pinnacle at each end. 

The tomb of Khusrau is tenderly cared for by the people 
of Nizam-uddin, and although the Qoran is not read here as 
in the tomb of the Aulla, the grave of the poet ^ approached 
with much reverence, and offerings are made to it by the 
pioua 

The anniversary of the death of Khusrau, and the 5th 
day of Basanth (spring) are celebrated here by large gather¬ 
ings of people from Delhi, and the neighbouring villager 


^ ^^0 tomb of Azam Khau —On the south-east of N^izdni- 
uddin 8 tomb is the mausoleum of Shams-uddiii j^IuUammad!, 
surnamed Atgali Khan, who received the title of 'Azam Khaiii 
from Akbar ou the occasion of his -idctory over Eairim Khan 
near Jullunder. He was present with the Moghal army when 
Humiiyiiu was defeated by the Pathans at Kanaiij (947 A.B.) 
an^ helped the Emperor in his 0ighl from the field of battle. 
Humdyun rewarded Shams-uddiu, and. appointed his wife 
wet-nurse to Prince Akbar. When the Moghala recovered Delhi 
from the Sur Kings, Shatns-uddhi receiired the title of Atgali 
(foater-father) Khin. After Bairdm Khim'a fall, Atgah 
Khdn was appointed Governor of the Punjab ; after a ’shortalay 


Wliieli WM bult br Tih?r ; 

EteriuiJ lilfliiiDff 14 fon&iti hisrt I 
pin flat* of ita fodkisUtifiQ wm bjr wiAflQui; 

to the It ii a jilaoa of HccreLa. 

Mu^ fam™ him hm tiiia and hia fkiiLu.^ 

EnffraT^r i Abdul kq of iibjfib+ 

OOwitOOod! 

Ktir-uddin ^uh4utiina4, in the rtlsn ef th« 

ud W«^jn, u>d «t«d oter bii paw* ^ ^ 
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at Lahore, he returned to Agra and acted as^ the ^ ^ 

Cbancellnr of the Eiupire, superaeding M’unim KMn, i'X / 
minister of vast experience atid one of the most influential L. 
nobles of the Court of Akbar. At the instigation of M’unim 
Khan, the Atgah was assassinated l»y Adham Khan, a h^ave 
hut lurhulent man, who had more than once incurred th® 
displeasure of Akbar, On tlie 12 th of Knmzan 9d0 [A. H. | 
(1566 A. D.) Avhen M'unfra Khan, Atgali Khdn, and several 
other grandees, were transacting business at night in the 
state hall of the Palace at Agra, Adliara Khdn attended by 
some followers suddenly entered the room. All tom to greet 
him, when Adham Klidn struck the Atgali with hia <mgger, ^ 
and told one of his comi>anions to dispatch him with ms 
sword. Adham Khdn w».s killed by the order of Akbar for 
the murder of hie foster-father. The body of Atgali Khdo was 
removed to Delhi and buried in the village of Niaam-uddin 
within 20 yards of the tomb of the xAulid. In the year 974 
A. H. (1566 A. D.) a tomb was built over the remains ot 
Atgah Khan by his second son, Mir id Az'ie Kukaltash Khilm 
The fullowing inscription on marble is put over the door ot 
the tomb This noble edifice was finished in tlie year 
[A. U.") under the .superintendence of Ustiul Ahmad Quh. y 

Although small in siBe, as regards the general efTecl of the 
colours used in its decoration, it U one of the prettiest tombs 
ia Delhi; but it is little known to European travellers, and, 
so far as 1 am aw'are of, L.na never been noticed by any of 
them. The tomb is about 30 feet square ; from the iioor 
to the top of the roof it is 30 feet high, and from the top of 
the roof to the ton of the dome 34 feet more, thus giving the 
whole building a height of 54 feet The four sides of the 
tomb being mike in every respect, a description of one 
would apply to the rest. In the centre of the wall is a 
two feet deep recBSsed areli, about 30 feet high and 
11 feet broad; in the wall of this arch is the door of the 
tomb, about 7 feet high and 4 feet wide ; just over the door is 
a slab of marble almost yellow with age, containing the insorija- 
tion which 1 have already translated. The rest of’ the wall is 
ornaioented with fancy patterns, inlaid with red and blue-stone 
on white and yellowish marble. The rectangular lines which 
enclose the arched recess are double bands of white marble 
and red sand-stone, and the spandrels are profusely decorated 
with fancy bosses and foliage inlaid with coloured stones. 


■* R WKm fkTi n 
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two ^ ^ nmrbK and the 

«boiit eighteen inches ivide, engraved with 
ven,^ from the Qonm. On the two corners of the broader 
bands, Avhich me to the roof of the bnllding tliere were small 
marble mmareU The Lands, however, do not sprinf^ from the 

t lo^'er portion of the tomb tlTe appear 

^“P^i^tructnre. '1 he bVnds 
nrt I nnder which the wall is cut 

marbte*d«?'^**^^l“V^® <*iiri noun tod with n Mor^hal 

b r ”^ springs from a 6 feet high cylindrical mar- 

bte neck mlmd wUh red sand-stone. The ninnacle of the 11 
destroyed by a storm not loiir- a-g 

mental baJnstnide, imden caL^^'w^eh^i 

lower portion of thp 1 i-i' of marble. In the 

«Ki a fr« buSLTS'ilEr'*'"*" 

two slim but ete^nT reoeased and each contivins 

other. The floor of thrt t I 9^® standing over the 

with stripes of black akte^ marble, inlaid 

tomb, for a distance of fi vfiivl I>a-yetnent in front of the 

with white martrhlLl^teS^^^ 

it is hardij' possiblTte*^£li^J^^l\r -* utisatiafactory ; 

in tlxeir piUnt bare st.t t 

stone and mortar. The care luKipf ^ surloce of 

marble W'ater spouts wonld not bn J the roof with 

the inside of the tomb The mans il ^ thoroughly neglected 
that in the centre i 

pve of],IS wife Ji Ji ^ 

not been identified- ^ on its right 
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The Chausat Khajubalit or the toxoh of Mif^a Aak 
Eukalta^Ol—About 20 yards from the tomb of '‘Azam 
KlidiU is buried tJie body of bis son Aziz ICukab 

tashj tlie foster brother of the Emperor Akbar, and one 
of the most influential members of his Council. After 
the murder of his father by Adham Khin^ the Emperor 
took charge of Mirza Aziz. The career ot Azisi Kukal- 
tiisb was a chei^ucrod one ; he was i^markabJc alike for 
the eminence which he had attained and the disgrace 
which he had. endured. i 1 e governed the foremost 
provinces of the empire^ and was successful in suppressing 
a formidable rebel lion j but he had also experienced the in fa my 
of penal servitude and political degradation. On the death of 
Akbar, he joined the cause of Khusrau against that of hk 
father^ Jahangir^ and although he was reconciled to JaUilngir 
and was even honoured with ofriciai advancement, his early 
misconduct was aev'er forgotten. Aziz Kukaltisb ivas 
appointed Atalfq to one of the grandsons ot Jahangir^ whom 
he accompanied to Gujrat, and died at Ahmcd;lbid in the 
year 1033 A. II. (16^4 A* D.). Hia body was brought to 
Delhi and buried in the village of Niziim-uddin, the 

graves of his father;, and of the Aulfa. 

The tomb of Mirzi Aziz is popularly known os the 
Cliausat Khambah. It ia a 69 feet square hall of sixif/-four 
piUarSf stands 22 feet bight ^^id was built by the Mirzil 
during liis lifo time. The pillars, screens^ floor and ceilijig of 
the tomb are all of marSlo. The Pinal's are erected in the 
following order : on each corner of the ball tiiereis a group 
offour pillars, closely put together ; betweea the pillars on the 
corners, ou each side of the tomb, there is a row of four double 
pillars, supporting grolocd marble arches, and tniiking a total 
of 43 outer plllara. There are sixteen itittcr pillars in four 
rows of four each ; they stand in the same line with the double 
pillars. The inner pillars are twelve feet apart, and the 64 pil¬ 
lar a, in groups of fours, support twenty-‘live small domes 
which cover twenty-five vtry elegant groined arches. The 
capital and base of everj- pillar is decorated ivith very simple 
Jbliage^ w'hile the shaft is beautifully polished. The outer 
pillars are connected by marble screens ten feet high, some 
pierced w ith lattice work, and others divided into 13 inches- 
square panels. I’he arches above the screens are open. 
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Them are lour entraruBs to the halj through the middle 
arch on each of its four sidoa ; a skeleton iron tloor^ thraugb 
which the whole of the inside of the tomb may he seen, was 
put in by the local Executive Eugiiieer. The roof ia protected 
by a perforated parapet, uiidemeath which is a deep weather¬ 
ing resting on plain corbel a The pandrels of the outer arches 
par hike of the si 111 ]>lo chii meter of thereat of the build in tr, 
having no more eUlKimte decoration than a plain flat boss on 
a pulished marble surface. 

A very small portion of the floor of the tomb ia covered 
with red-stone; in some places the marble screens w inch 
had suffered from deciiy were repaired with whitish sand¬ 
stone. 

Entering the tomb tlirough its eastern door, we have the 
hall before us divided into five open compartiuents by four 
rows of pillara The first and second comjrartnients are not 
occupied; in the (bird are the graves of Mi rail, Aziz’s older 
brother, Yusuf Mulnitumad Khdn, and bis nephew ; in the 
iourth is the grave of Mfrzti Azfa Kukaltilsh, and at his feet 
that of his second nephew ; in the fifth coiiipartriient is the 
grave of the widow of Mfizii AsU, and in its northern comer, 
railed off from tlie rest of the graves, is that of another 
nephew of tiio Mirza. The rest of the graves belong to 
members of the Kukaltdsli family. Altogether, there are ten 
graves in the Chausnt Khamhah. The inscription on the 
monument over Mlrzii Aaiz records the name of the Mirza, 
and the date c.f his death,1033 HijiV’ but the moiiumeDt 
itself is quite a w'ork of art; it is casket-shaped, and its 
foliage decoration is almost peifect ; leaves, buds, flowers and 
tendrils are blended tegether with exquisite taste. Although 
not superior in this respect to the monument over the 
grave of Mirzk Juhslngfr, but, being protected from the incle- 
meocy of the weather, it is in a tietter state of preserva¬ 
tion, and its emboisiid ornaments will last longer. 

The exterior view of the Chausat Khambah is by no means 
vary striking, but the interior of the tomb is very effective ; the 
chaste style in which the pillars are ornamented, the well- 
finished groined arches, and the beautiful screens which enclose 
the whole, form an uncommouly beautiful eight The 
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fippearjitico of tbo interior of the building is soft and de¬ 
licate, and in this respect it stands unrivalled, and losea 
notliin^ when compared with the magnificent elaboration of 
the halls of Shah Jahdn iu Modern Delhi. Under tha shadow 
of the Chausai Khanibah, are the gravea of the daughlers 
and wives of Baliadur Shdh, the last king of Delhi. 


The tomb of Shaikh Sallah-uddiu.—Shaikh Snilah- 
uddin, one of the disciples of Shaikh Sadr-iiddin, died at 
Delhi and was buried within a mile of the village of Khirki, 
The tomb which now stands over his grave was built in the 
year 754 A. 11 (1353 AD.) Sallalj-udclin was a man of 
learning aud piety,’and had the reputation of being a stem 
moralist lie was the contemporary and neighbour of Nasir- 
uddiu Chiragh Delhi. He lived in the reign of Muhammad 
Shall Tughlaq, to whom the moralist used to administer 
severe rebukca llm king is said to have taken the lec¬ 
tures kindly, and, considering the character of the man, the 
forbearance was not unlikely due to fear. 

The tomb of Sallah-uddfn stands in the midst of the 
ruins of buildings, which were once attached to it; it is a 
single domed room, 10 feet sr^uare and 35 feet high, built of 
stone and mortar, and faced with red sand-stoae, It stands on 
a platform 33 feet square, aud about 4 feet from the ground. 
The dome on the grave is supported by twelve pillars of 
stone, about 10 feet high aud are connected with red sand¬ 
stone lattice work. Between the two cetilre pillars on 
the east is the door of the tomb. The grave is built 
of marble and is 8 feet long, 4 feet broad, and I foot high. 
It is enclosed by red-stone railings I foot high, and 
from the centre of the ceiling an inverted cup is suspended 
over it. The dome, which stands on the,roof of the tomb,_ is 
of the Tu^hlaq style, it is built of sand-stone covered with 
plaster • it%priag9 from a three feet high cylinder and is sur¬ 
mounted by a 4 feet high copper gilt pinnacle. The JJasjid 
attached to the tomb is now in ruins ; and so are also its 
Majlis Khdnah, or the aasembly rooms. In two other domed 
rooms, near this tomb, are the graves of the descendants of 
Farid Shakr Ganj and SaUah-uddm. 
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Knshak Anwar or Mebndian. —Close to tlie district jail 
of Delhi, aud between its Ttirtman and Delhi gates, are 
the ruins of a building, whicit have much exercised the minds 
of local nntiqimrians. This Kushak stood within the walla of 
FirozdbaJ. it is not easy to assign any object in the 
constmction of such a building. For the purposes of a resi¬ 
dence it must liave been perfectly useless ; that it could have 
answered any other useful purpose it is difficult to say. On 
chsbhtmh, about 118 feet long, SB feet broad, and 12 feet 
from the level of the ground, there were five" pavilions, one 
on eaeii corner of tjie platform and a fifth in the centre. The 
masonry door of the chabdtnih tuav still be seen in aouie 
places. Of the corner pavilions only one now remains ; 
the rest may be noticed from their ruins. These paviUons 
were round, with a circumference of about 60 feet, and were 
about 20 feet high. 

S^Tid Ahmed Khdn does not assign this building to 
Firoz Shah Tnghlaq, but lie does not think it unlikely that it 
was built in the reign of that king, in tlie year 7.^5 A. H. 
(1854 A. D.). This Kushak is not generally known, and the 
authorities who notice it do not account fur its names. 


Euli Ehatiari ka —For an account of this cuiious 

building I have to rely entirely on tradition. [ t is about 2 miles 
from the Ajmer gate of Modern Delhi. The house which 
gives its name to the locality is an oblong of 148 feet by 
92 feet, and was occupied by oue BiS’alf Khiin Bhattl, w hom 
the natives ot the place have converted into Biili Bhatidri. 
The house stands on a bund still in fair order nlthuugh not 
used. It is 513 feet long, 17 feet broad and 22 feet 
high. The date of the -building ol the bund us given by 
Syud Abmed Klidii, is 75E* A. H. (1354 A. D.V iu tlie reign 
of Firoz Shah Tughlaq. 


The City, Fort, and Palaces of Firoaabad-The city of 

1* iroMbiui was h\n\t m tm year 755 A 11 A 

ga ah Pithora, Sfn and Jahinponiih were nil equally 
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known as Delhi at that time, it is not easj to say whicli of these 
cities cOTitributed most towards the building of the now capital. 

Ill this old city,” says Sham si-Si raj, "there were, seven 
fort J heat ions, built by tauious sovereigns; but these buildings 
were old and falling into decay, and they furnished an 
inexhaustible supply of bricks. The trader’s animals were 
sent to this place for a day by the government otiiciids, and 
had to convey oue load of bricks from thence to Ffrozftbid. 

" rhe Sultan,” continues Shams-i-Sinij, “ hadng selected a 
site at the village of Gawin [Gadipur ?] on the banks of the 
Jumna, founded the city of Firoz:ib^ before he went to 
Lakhnauti the second tiuiCL Here he comiueuced a palaea 
...and the nobles of his court having also obtained houses 
there, a new town sprang up, five ios distant from i->elhi I the 
city nf Kai PiLhora, that is Old Delhi], Eighteen places 
were inolnded in this town, the Aiistci of Indrapat, the 
sarai of Shaikh Malik Yir Panhi, the surai of Shaikh Abd 
Pakr Tusf. the village of Gawin, the land of Khetwara, 
the land of Jdhramat, the land of Andhauali, the land of 
the sarai of Malik, the land of the tomb of Sultan Raziya, 
the laud of Bhari, the land of Mahrola, and the land of 
Sultaiipdr. So many buildings were erected that from the 
htiflta of Indrapat to the Kushak-i-Shikar, five hn apart, all 
the land was occupied. There were eight public mosques 

and one private mosque.The public mdeques were each 

large enough to accommodate 10,000 supplicants. 

There are no ruins to indicate the shape of the city of 
Ffroz Shdh but, like most of tlio capital cities in its neighbour- 
hoorl, it was very probably a half hexagon, with the base 
facing the river ; the extent of the city is very fairly described 
bv %hams-i'Sir£j. It w^ more than double the size 
of ^Modern Delhi, or .Shahjahitiidbdd, that is, about six miles 
from Indrapat to Kuahak-i-Shikdr, and oyer two miles from 
the river to the village of llauz Khas, induding a very 
considerable portion of Modem Delhi, viz, the Mahalahs 
known as BulUuli Khanali, Turkman Darwdzah, and Bhojla 
Pahar. Wo may have some idea of its grandeur from the 
number of palatial buildings with which it was adorned by 
the king and his nobles ; it contained eight mosques, three 
pulacesf a hunting box (Shikargab), numerous large buildings, 
andoucofthe 120 rest houses which Firoz Shah built in 
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known as Delhi nt tliat lime, it is not ei^sj to say wLidi of these 
cities contributed most towards the building oi the now capitaJ. 

“ In this old city,'* says Shams-i-Siraj, “there were.seven 
forlificatioiis, built by hviaous sovereigns ; but those buildings 
w'erc old and fulling into decay, and they furnished an 
inexhaustible supply of bricks. The trader’s animals were 
sent to this place for a day by the government officials, and 
had to convey one load of bricks from thence to FfroEdbdd,'* 
'* rhe Sultan,** continues Shams-i-Si raj, “ having selected a 
site at the village of Gawin [Gadipilr ?J on the banka of the 
dnmna, ibunded the city of Firozabdd before he went to 
l,akhnautf the second time. Mere ho commenced a palnca 
,„and the nobles of his court having also obtained hoosea 
there, a new town sprang up, five kos distant from Delhi [the 
cityofliai Pilhora, that is Old Dellii], Eighteen places 
Averc included in this town, the Kitshet of Indrapst, the 
sarai of Shaikh Malik Ydr Parin, the sarai of Shaikh Abii 
Pukr Tusf, the village of Gawin, the land of Khetwarar, 
the land of Jdhramat, the land of Andhduah', the land of 
the snrai of Malik, the hind of the tomb of Sultan Raziya, 
tbe laud of Bhari, the land of Mahrola, and the land of 
Sul tan pur. So many buiUlings were erected that from the 
kiisba of Indrapat to the Kuahak-l-Shikar, five ko» apart, all 
the land was occupied. There were eight public mosques, 
and one private mosque......The public mosques were each 

large enough to accommodate 10,000 supplicauts.** 

There are no ruins to indicate the shape^ of the city of 
Pfroz Shah but, like most of the capital cities in its neighbour¬ 
hood, it Avas very probably a half hexagon, with the base 
facing the riA’er ; the extent of the city is very fairly described 
by Shams-i-Siriij. It w^ more than <louble the size 
of Modem Delhi, or Shahjab^iiabdd, t liat is, al>out six miles 
from Indrapat to Kushak-i-Shikdr, and over two miles from 
the riA'Gr to the village of Hauz Klies, including a very 
considerable portion of Modern Delhi, auz, the Mahal ah s 
known as BulbuH Khknah, Turkman Darwizali, and Bhojla 
Pahar. Wo may have some idea of its grandeur from the 
number of palatial buildings with which it was adorned by 
the king and liis nobles ; it contained eight mosques, three 
palaces, a hmiting box i(Shikargah), numerous large buildings, 
and out of the 120 rest houses which Firoz Shah built in 
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X)€lhi and Firozabid we may safely suppose tint tcore tbaii 
halt must bare been erected in the capital. 

" During the forty years of the reign of the excellent 
Sultan Firoz,” says Shams-i*Sin'lj, people used to ^o tbr 

pleasure from Delhi to Firoziibiid, and from Ffrozdbad to 
Delhi, in such numbers, that every kos of tlie five kon hot ween 
the two towns swarmed with people, ns with anta or locusts. 
To accommodate this great traffic, there were public earriera 
who kept carriages, camels, horses, which were ready for hire 
at a settled rate, every morniivg after pray ere , . pulankiu 

bearers were also ready to couvey passengers , . Tiiere 

was also plenty of porters ready for employment by any one 
and they earned a good HreHhood." The same authority 
tells us that, " so many buildings were erected that from the 
Kasha of Indraput to'the Ktinhak-i-Shikar, five kos apart, all 
the land was occupied." General Cunningham considers it 
very improbable thatthe entire space was actually occupied," 
but those who Iiave had experience of overcrowded Indian 
cities would hardly share ilie General’s doubt. “ But even 
if thinly inhabited,” writes General Cunningham, “ the 
population of Firoxabid could not have been less than that 
of Shahjahstnabad, as it was more than double its sixe. The 
number of inhabitants would, therefore, liave been about 
150 , 000 .” 

Of the palaces, Shams-i-Sirdj gives the following names 
and description:—"One was the MalaU-a-sa/iati-i-ffilin itbe 
palace of the clayey-court ] It was also called MtjJiala-aikh, 
t e. the ^Ia}tal-i‘Antjitr or palace of grapes. The second was 
called Mafial-i'clthaja-i’chokin [palace of ilie wooden gallery]. 
The thiiti was the or palace of the public 

court, and it was also called Sahn-i-fniydna^l, the csentral 
quadrangle. The first palace was appropriated to the reception 
of the Khans, amtrs, ofiictals and distinguislicd literary 

men. The ^ Mahai-i-chhajn-i-chobla was for tlie reception of 
the principal personal attendants. The palace of the 
Sahn-i^^liydnagi was used for general reception." The 
rums ot these palaces have not been identified^ Firozdbdd 
coutinued to be the most important city on the right bank of 
the iTumna till the foundation of Shengarh by iiher 8bdh. 
“the destroyer of cities and palaces.” When Timdr invaded 
Delhi, he encamp^ in front of the main gate of the city of 
Firoz fehah, and m front of this gateway, Ibialiira Dodi 
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put up the fignre of a brazen bull which he had brought from 
Gwalior, after the coutpiest ot that lorL Tlie site of this 
gate is not known. 

Of tlie palaces enumerated by Shams-i-Sir/ij a’e have lost 
all means of identity, but of the building called the Kusbak 
Flroz Shah, wdiicb i» also known as Kotlah Fii%>z Shdh, we may 
mark the Hite with confidence, but we Lave neither the help of 
history, tradition, nor of architectural remains to indicate its 
exact size or shape.* The citadel was probably a parallelopt- 
pedon, with a circular bastion at each angle and a gateway in 
the centre of each line, with two round towers pierced with 
loopholes fur purposes of defence ; the height of the walls 
w'herover they still exist is (30 feet, and in the centre of^ the 
citadel are the Jdin'a Masyid of Firoz^bitd, and the pyrnmid of 
cell.^ on Viliicb FiVoz .Sliilh erected Asoka’s pillar.^ In 
ISoO, the following mins were noticed on tlie site of 
Firtiznbad : —1st, the palace i. c., the Kutlah or the Kushnk 
of Ffroz Shall ; 2nd, a mas^of ruined buildings, nearly to 
the south of the palace. 3rd, 4 th, and 5th, three ruined 
buildings, of w'liich two arc tombs and the third part of some 
edifice ; Gtb, the Kushak Anwar or the Mehnaidn ; 7th, a 
snmit mosque ; 8th, apparently a dwelling kou^, the properly 
of some person of consequence; 9th, the Kallin or Kdli 
Masjid ; lOtli, the lime kiln mosque, and ilth, a doubtful 
building, wliich pri>bably was not within the precincts of the 
city. 

" The palace of FjVozslbdd,” says Cunningham, '* which 
formed also the citadel of the near city, was strongly fortified 
with massive stone walls and towers of mors than Egyptian 
slope. One of the gateways, which still exists, between the 
well-kno\vn Lnl Darwaza and Firoz Shah’s nillar, is a fine 
specimen of this hold, hut rude architecture^ 

"Tliere were three tunnels in this citadel wide enough to 
allow tlie ladies of the Sultan’s family to travel through it 
in conveyances. One communicated with the river and 
was five zarib long, another with the Kushak-i^Shikar and 

* thii pftljieu m one ^9 tlie Kunbikk of Firoxi-^ 

And iu ^iiotbtr oa " t b? K (vihuk in tlie iiLL<ldle of tbat towti. * 
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Si airoctlon of Qilub 

^i Pitbora about five kos lon^/’ Within a few varcis 

tho north of ilmdu Kilos house on tbo ricJge, m a doen 

Ware two Iciw opeiiin.-3 
together torming one entmnco, which seem to lead into a tunr,cJ 
Ihe people in tho neighbourhoixl also point out an air slmft 
About 150 feet to tlie nortli of the entrance. All attempts to 
explore the tunnel have Iiitherto failed. 

1“ P'‘b^ are tivo objects of iimre 

3 J' ^^'^7 itilerest: the first is the ,)diu'a iraeiid 

of t iixjzabad, and the second the column of Asoka. 

The mosque was built in the year 75.5 \ TT /nJ? f A 
D.) by Firoz Shdh, and must have been n buiidint.of 3eft im- 
portouco and beauty, ne pmiir had not only bin thnfbah read 
here, but be took a model of it borne to buift n eimllarm Joue 

in hie o«q capital 1 be mos(|ue was built nitb the mater?als 

cemmoelj m use in the Teign of Firm, Sha,; „„artje 
san^tone .and morbvr fonning the walls, all cementing is dene 

with diunam and the whole ediSce is plastered oJer wia 

the latter luatennb It is of the sloping style of arclliteclure 

Tl'^f tt''* ■*'**"■*’' which acconinaiiicd if’ 

The following » ail epitome of tho ireporl of a Committee 

X°Tir- t< S“fkv ef Delhi Sn the 

the supposed Jdn,'a 

'>“iltwith regard to the 
b S"' citSel The“^X!rce'rt 

n .i - “ the river to its esstnrrSl. 

Although this was the principal entrance to the interior of 
the meaqne, access could s so he had to its upper storey fran 
without by four staircases in the wall, and mnni„„ upwSs 
fmm the lower storey or tnikl,d„„h whieh couldlie oni 

Mth»,“r. alrweft^fZ r"'*’? --1 

two in the southern wall,' eorrssp^oa^ es^tirS So 

^ I regrei to ftdd that tbe vnJnablf^ nlsum Whr^l, ~- 

Pi thi! miititiy uf l657ip ^ b this mport w^n? 
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others. It is beliared from the ruins which once ooTcrod 
the ground In front of the gatewnj; of the mosque^, that i t was 
connected with the building of Asoka’s pillar by a bridge. 

The ^teway is a square domed projecting tombdike 
building with three exterior and one interior doorways ; these 
are believed to have been narrowed and shortened bj stone 
side pillars and iintola, supported by brackets, .certainly not 
elegant. I’his part of the building may be said, as compared 
with the rest, as in the most complete state of repair, though 
the carved stone work of the doorways has been removed by 
the men of the neighbourhood, Dn proceeding through the 
inner doorway into the main body of the room, nothing was 
to bo scon but the western, northern and southern walls, 
with recesses proving the previous existence of arches, sepa¬ 
rated by windows idong the whole length to the north and 
the south ; the northern and western walls were complete to 
the roof, and in their ivholo length ; the soutlieru Is broken off 
at the eastern or river extremity to the extent of about 20 
feet; this has a breach from top to bottom, about 25 feet 
wide at the western extremity, adjoining the western wall 
The piece corresponding with this breacli in tlio northern 
wall is entire, or much that is now clear in that part ot the 
building would have been inexplicable. In this corresponding 
piece arc the remains of the arches supporting the roof pro¬ 
jecting farther than in any other part; and in one or two 
places are the usual round plaster ornaments of the time, with 
tho creed in the centre. When this report w'as made, the 
whole area was covered deep with debris, A well was found 
nearly in tho centre of the court ot the mosque open to a 
depth of about 25 feet 

Set wee a the arches and the windows that pierced the 
northern and southern walls, were traces of the previous e.xia- 
tance of pilasters, and in ono or two places the semi-pedestals 
were still to be scon. 

In the N. W. angle was found a staireaae, turning round 
from the floor of the secondary comer apartment—to be ex¬ 
plained hereafter—into the northern wall, and on to the roof; 
and also a few steps to the left leading into a narrow passage, 
carried along the whole length of the western wall to the 
south-east angle, where it ternunated in steps, leading to 
the upper apartment in that comer. Under the upper storey 
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is a series of apartments, complete to the north and west, and 
nearly so to the south ; these are connected with the exterior by 
arch^ doorways, and with the upper stort<y by the four stair¬ 
cases already mentioned. The apartinenU to the east, facing 
the river, have been broken off, some altogether, some only in 
part. From these, in the southern and northern walls, under 
the upper flight to the cast, a second set of steps leads down 
into a large verandah, quite entire, and nearly on a level with 
the river at high water, but which seems not to have been 
carried round the other three sides. 


The Committee seem to have entertained some doubt as 
to whether the w'ell referred to in their report was a well 
after all, and not a shaft sunk to support the foundation 
of the dome erected over it This was the octagonal 
dome on eight sides of Piroz Shiib hsd pet 

marble slabs, on whi^h was engraved a precis ofFatuhit-i-Firoz 
Sbabl, or the victories of Firoz Shah- No inscription of any 
sort or kind wag d^coverd| by the Committee of tho ^IrcA^- 
^gical Society ; U matbb inscriptions were really ever put up 
m the dome over tho well or ^baftj they have boLii removed, 
well as the square pillam on which the dome rested- Of 
the existeuce of the dome there can be no doubt^ as sii of the 
ei^ht capitate peculiar to pillars aupporting domes were found 
lying around the mouth of the wolL When the lower arches 
*u ^ Iwall were cleared out, it became evideut th a t 
there had been in eiiher angle to the westward an upper 
apartment raised about six feet above the main floor. These 
two rwma had been accessibb by a flight of steps in the wall, 
auQ that r^ujjying the space of three arches on either side, 
ey left five in the centre as tlie western termination of the 
mam body of the mosque. On the walls of gome of the arches 
were found writings, evidently the work of visitors, of various 
dates of the early part of the reign of Akbar, seveml bearinor 
reference to the writer having come to see this " mosque.^' 
It js very hkely that in the reign of either Akbar or his 
grandson, bhah Jahuu, the mosque was put into a state of 
TOmplete repair, and that the walls were not only whitewashed 

^ <lis«vered under 

r£ye^7^A“D*“ wa. ™«l«a pl«e for uondiip 
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Asota’s Lat —The next object of ioterest in the palace 
of Ftroz 3h:lh it the pillar on which Asoka, king of Magofllia, 
publisUetL his tolerant edicts to the world. It waa put up here 
by Firoa Sh:ih, in the year 757 A. H. (1356 A D.) It atanda 
on a pyramidal building of rubble stone, with domes of rubble 
stone irregularly set in mortar of odnurable (Quality, and 
arches with ribs.* 

Hie pyramid consists of terraces standing on an exterior 
platform/ on the top-most of which the pilhir stands ; these 
terraces have cells with arches all round.t I agree with Mr. 
Beglar that there was not another storey over the highest 
storey now in existence ; the presence of two stumps of pillars 
near the edge of the upper-most storey does not argue, as a 
matter of even strong probability, that ttioy were parts of pillar- 
supports, but 1 am of opinion, that the addition of another 
stcrey whiidi would serve to dwarf die size of the pillar would 
be an ill advised addition for men who were setting up a lofty 
monument to the glory of their king. The fact that the domoa 
over the four corner towers of the third storey are on a level 
with the present main roof, is decidedly in favour of the 
theory that the building was never higher than it is now. 
“ Vertically beneath the base of the pillar, a gallery has been 
broken through in tlie top-most storey, disclosing a ^ sort of 
rough chamber, covered by a rubble dome 4 feet in diameter, 
on which consequently, the entire weight of the pillar r03ta,''{ 

Asoka, king of Magadha, subsequently known as Dham- 
m^ka, was the son of Bindusara, and grandson of Chandra 
Gupta, “the king of Hindusthan, from Kashmir to 
Kacauj," He was born in the orthodox faith, and was a 
worshipper of Shiva, but became a convert to Bhuddiam, 
and a powerful propagandist of his new faith. He com¬ 
memorated hia conversion and his desire that his new faith 
should be spread over his empire, by the promulgation of 


# Beglar. 

^ MuhiuiimAd Amfni Bxd in Ijl-i nJift-i-Kfltfmt dwrt!M ihn pillir, sa it wm in 
the time of AI(ba^> a* itandiuff m a botiBe tljrw-fltflrtyeil betn^ ** a iDODnlitti uf 
nd-atone opwsirds.^ “Tine Lhrt# Btcireva,"' FnmkiiQp were putij 

a iuen?L£L-ne^ imd p^j ui Jkvmty.'’ From wbart thia idea wis got liatd of, I lua 
ututtlfl 
I 
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edicts wUch still stand as nndjing memorinls of his faith, 
on granito pillats which were erected from Kabul to Orissa. 
AaoKa is the Piyaddsf of the pillar inscriptions and Pali 
records; the contemporary of Antiochus Tiieus, and his a<m 
may be placed between 325—^200 B. C. ^ 

The pUlar nnder notice is aaand-stone monolith, 43 feet 
7 inches higl^ of which the upper portion of 35 feet is polished 
and the rest is left rough; the buried portion of the pillar is 
4 feet I inch long.’^ Its upper diameter is 25 3 inches and its 
lower diameter 3S 8 inches, the diminution being *39 bches 
per toott I’he piUor is supposed to weigh 27 tons. The 
colour of tho stone is pale pink, having black spots outside 
something like dark quartz, The usuaf amount of inaccura- 
mea h^ found its way m tho measnremente of this pillar- 
Major Burt, who eEamined it in 1837, gives its length as 
about 35 feet, and diameter as 3^ feet ; Frahklin ^eg 50 
feetasitelen^iTon Orlich, 42 feet; William Fbch, 24 
feet; Sbams-i-Siraj 24 gaz or 34 feet, and its circumference 
10 feet As regards the material of the monolith and the in¬ 
scriptions it boai^, some very curious mistakes have also been 
made: the Danish Councillor, de Laiit, describes it as a 

77 1 "5 Tr Greek chameters 

tod placed here (as it is behoved) by Alexander the Great " 

*e eccentric Tom Coryat also ascribes tho pillar to Alexan- 

Chaplain 

Edward Terry, who was so charmed with Coryft’s inipro- 
bable stones, improves on his informant and calls it a «4rv 

to^Jv^’tW ^ A tKe Great; but Strang 

describes it as a 

piUarof^'^tmetel,” and, that the description was not an 

f pibr 13 evident from the fact that the 

Sth 1? ^ the material of tho Iron Pillar, 

both being, m bis lordship’s opimen, of " cast metal” 

^roztlbiid and saw the pillar in Firo- 

countries he bad traversed he had never seen rnirr 

«nip.T»bl<, to U.™." .„d 

by ei>i.tomiK.r.ir ^tors h .,„dly warm aid 

* Begiar. 

+ Ci3 n ptuigtaiiL 
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The tranfiport of the pillar from Naliera, a village on the 
bank of the Jomaa, in the vicinity of KMiiribad, about 120 
miles from Delhi must be given in the words of the historian, 
Sharas-i'Sirij, who was 12 years of age when tiie pillar was 
erected in Ffrozabad.* 

" After Sultan Finoz returned from his expedition against 
Thatta, he often made eKcuraions in the neighbourhood of 
Delhi, In this part of the country there were two stone 
columno. One was in the viJlago ofTobra, in the district 
^Shikk) of Sidaura and Khizrdbud, in the hills (koh-payah) ; 
the other in tlie ■vicinity of the town of Jfirat. These 
columns baH stood in those places from the days of the Pan- 
davas, but had never attracted the attention of any of the 
kings who sat upon the throne o^ Delhi, till Sultan Firoz 
noticed them, and, with great exertion, brought them away. 
One TVas erected in the palace (Kushk) at Firozibiid, near the 
ilBajid-i-Jitni’a, and was called the Mindra-i-Zan'n, or golden 
column, and the other was erected in the Kushk-i-Shitar, or 
Hunting-palace, with great labor and akilL The author baa 
read in works of good historians, that these columns of atone 
had been the walking sticks of the accursed Bhim, a man of 
great stature and size. The jnnals of the infidels record that 
this Bhim used to devour a thousand rnaii of food dally, and 
no one could compete with him. In his days aD this part 
of Hind was peopled with infidels, "who were continually 
fighting and slaying each other, Bhim was one of five 
brothers, but he was the most powerful of them alL He was 
generally engaged in tending the herds bf cattle belonging to 
hia wicked brothers, and he was accustomed to use these two 
stone pillars as sticks to gather the cattle together, The size 
of the cattle in those days was in proportion to that of other 
creatures These five brothers lived near Delhi, and w^hen 
Bhim died, tiiese two columns were left'standiog as memorials 
of him. When Firoz Shah first beheld these columns, he 
filled with admiration and resolved to remove them with 
greater care as trophies to Delhi," 

" Khizrdbhd is 90 kos from Delhi, in the vidnity of 
the hills. When the Sultan visited that district, and 

* Ttfr whm the pUkt itood m TaficwHly caJI^ Snlin, 

Tobja, TApera Aud Naher*. I ha^e followed Bjud Ahmtd EMq. 
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gaw tJie column in the viilege of Tnbra, he resolved to 
remove it to Delhi, eod there erect it os a memorial 
to future generations. After tLmking over tlie best means 
of lowering' the column, ordeis were issued commanding 
the attendance of all the people dwelling in the neigh- 
bourhoofi, within and without tb© Doab, and all soldiers, both 
berseand foot. They were ordered to bring nil implements 
and materials suitable for the work. Directions were issued 
for bringing parcels of the cotton of the Seoihnl (silk 
cotton tree). Quaotitie.s of this silk cotton were placed round 
the column, and when the earth at its base was removed, it 
fell gently over on the bed prepared for it. Tho cotton was 
then removed by degrees, and after some days the pillar lay 
safe upon the ground. When the foundations of the pillar 
were examined, a large square stone was found as a base, 
w'hicli also was taken out. The pillar was then encaseti from 
top to bottom in reeds, and raw skins, so that no rlamage 
might accrue to it. A carriage, with forty-two wheels, was 
constructed, and ropes.were attached to each wheel. Thousands 
of men hauled at every rope and after great labor and diffi¬ 
culty the pillar w'as raised on to the carriage. A strong rope 
w’Bs fiistened to each wheel, and 200 men pulled at eaeli of* 
these ropes. By the simultaneous exertions of so many 
thousand men, the carriage was moved, and was brought to 
the banka of the Jumna, Here the Suit.an came to meet ii 
A number of large boats bad been collected, some of which 
could cari'y 5,0u0 and 7,000 luaunds of grain, and the least of 
them 2,000 maunds, The colutna was very ingeniously trans¬ 
ferred to these boats, and was then conducted to Firozj'ibiid, 
where it was lauded and conveyed into the Kushk with infinite 
labor and skill." 

“ At this time tho author of this book was twelve years of 
age, and a pupil of the respected Mir Khiin. When the pillar 
was breugUt to the palace, a building was commenced for its 
reception near the Jaui''a Maajid, and the most skilful architects 
and Workmen were employed. It \va.s constructed of stone 
and L-huiiHiu, and consisted ot 00781*01 stages or steps (poshisb). 
\^ hen a step wns finished the column was raised on to it, 
another step was then built and the pillar was ao-ain raised, 
and BO on in eucceesion until it reached, th© intended ht ight. 
On aniving at this stage, other contrivances had to be devised 
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to place it in an erect position. Hopes of great tliickiiess were 
obtained, at;d windlasses were placed on eaeli of tlio six stages 
oftliobase. The ends of the ropes were fastened to the top 
of the pillar, and the other ends pjissed over the windlasses, 
wliich were firmly secured ndth many Jastenio^, The wlieels 
were then turned, and the column was Taiaed about half a 
(JOS. Logs of wood and liags of cotton wore then placed 
under it to prevent it sinking again. In this way by degrees, 
and in the course of several days, the column w as raised to the 
perpendicular. Large beams were then placed round it ns 
supports, until quite a cage of scaffolding was formed, it was 
thiis secured in an upright ijosition, straight as an arrmv, 
without the smallest deviation from tlio [lerpendicular. The 
square stone, before spoken of, was placed under the pillar. 
After it was iniaed, some ornamental friezes of black and 
w'hite stone were placed round its two cajntals (do mr-i-an) 
and over these there was raised a gilded copper cupola called 
in Hindi jtaffia. The height of tlic obelisk was thirty-two 
gaz ; eight gaz was sunk in its pedestal, and twenty-four gaz 
^ Visfble. On the base of the obelisk there were engraved 
several lines of writing in H indi characters, Many Brolimans 
and Hindu devotees were invited to read them, but no one 
was ablet It is said that certain infidel Hindus interpret 
them statinf' tliat no one should be able to remove the obelisk 
from its plaw till there should arise in the latter days a 
Muhanimudaii king, named Sultan F/roz.” 

When William Finch saw the pillar in 1611 A. D,, it 
had on the top a globe surmounted by a crescent." Its gilt 
pinnacle, which Shams-i-Sinij also mentions, gave the pillar 
the name of Mtndr Zarin or the^ Ooldeii Pillar. The 
top of the pillar has since been injured by lightning, or 
cannon balls. Besides several minor records of pilgrims and 
travellers, ranging from the first century of the Christian Era 
to the ['resent century, the two most important inscriptions 
on the pillar are, first that of king Asokn, containing his edicts, 
which wore promulgated in the middle of tho third century 
before Christ, and are engraved in the ancient Puli or the 
spoken language of the day ; the second, records in Sanskrit, 
the victories of the Chohdn Prince Visala Beva, who ruled 
over the country lying between the Himalayas and the 
Vindhya hills ; this inscription was engraved in Samwat 1230 
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(1163 A. D,) in modem Kag-ri character. Of the first Cun- 
ningham rctnarkSf that it is the longest^ the most importiitit 
of all the pillar inscriptions of Aa^a j he then continues : 
'* The alphafaetica! characters^ which are of the oldest form 
that has yet been found in India, are most clearly and 
beautifully cut, and there are only a few letters of the whole 
record lost by the peeling off of the surface of the stone,. ..The 
record consists of four distinct inscriptions on the four sides 
of the column facing the cardinal points, and of one long 
inscription immediately below, which goes completely round 
the pillar,...The last ten lines of the eastern face, ns well os 
the whole of the continuous inscription round shaft are peculiar 
to the Delhi pill^. There is a marked difference also in the 
appearance of this part of the inscription. The characters 
are all thinner anp less boldly cut, the Tow'el marks are 
generally sloping instead of being horiisontal or perpendicular, 
and the lettersj, t, 3 and h are differently found from those 
of the preceding part of the inscription.”* 

Die first four inscriptions are enclosed in frames and each 


• Eugiisb tniulation of lie i DHjnptjqD oa lie Eiiflt tan cf the colutun 

wn»y,i DwvaiiJOTpiyi Kyedwi j_ln tie twelfth veer ofiuy mnemt- 

cuid profit of lie world ! 

the tJuil re^iiirdiiii^ n>y former roligton u will, 1 nnw, far 

n’Lar ^ pruclfljra the faei. And thie aidod|{ my noble*, among my 

il=pcn<i«ita, whAtBoevcrpleiks^ I way Uiut alftodon 
theiuiioa i„ a|j the oiflgw- 

tallow >i« »fter my proper oxAmiik, may, with me, ntuin unto 

•«'>•!»« i* 

PijedMi ;-l8 King*of the olden time have 
of thta himi\iLy &ra 

hare proeent moment and the part 

^ Thu* sDAke rik,?*" ^ virtue ehM thera 

-iwTf 5^1.“ " 0^:1 

i«) The bet word i« U.e llih lh« i, * of the following •mien* ;- 


. _.. i . reftUkaU 

a taira cB rhjaosA teei herjun iehh itim 

CnjHMngiaiii r«*di atikata te ultkantttm. 
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is complete in itself. The four e<iictg are repeated verbatim 

rtVwnrTajKW itsJit masjticidy Itavin^ luctfinril tbcreto alial] be bt^^Qght to follow in 
thp right Jua<i unto Gcul Agni 

Soulb fodeu 

“ Thaa spake King Devanampija Pi>'a<ii4ai To the twaatT'MT^ntb jc&r of 
rnr uiofentmenL Thy following nnimal^ fhAll not be put to ; tho parrot, the 

luDiiiin tlinwh), the ■wild liuck of thy wUdemtiSflp the gooaiOp the bulhfa<^ owl^ the 
vulto re, the but. tha A fnbtiisaj the raTtUp atwl the commoa croWj, the 

IWdttf^iTUp the iidjiiidntfi Son Kvjdmatfay the Kad^at the FanaMoivtmaifMm 

the Sfinddka, tho tboae ihsit gn in p^iirUp the white dov^ and the dom^^io 

pigeon. Attiong all r.nnvftKiteJ tho followiiag ahaH tot be for food, thej aheJl 

unt Ijeoatflt i the »thO’;:oat of •pnriaui kinde. and the dieejfhp and the how^ either whet 
heaVY with young or when giYsng milk^ Utkilled hirdap blr^ of every eort for the 
drairo of their flenb, ahull nor be pnt to doaib. The notie being alive alttll not he 
injured, whether bmuBB of their neelefflinEas, or for the i&ke of auku-sement they 
ahalJ not be injured, AnimalA that prey on life sIulU not be eberiahi^ 

*■ I n the throe foo r iiiont Uly penoda (of the j»r) on the oveniiig of tho full 
moon, ilunug the Lbree (huly) lUytp nnmelyf tho fourteenthp the ^fteenth^ and 
fkrat day after Ooujunctioiip it the uiulaC of the UpaatAa coreinoui® (or trtri<rt 
fbits) iiulrilled thinps (orlive Gah) fllialL not lie espoA&J for naJe. Yea, on the^. 
doya. neither tliu adako tribti, nor the feeden ou ^ish {alligatofw) nor any livinf 
lieingB whataoEver shall be pot to death. 

On the eight days of the patiAa (or half moulbh ou th* fourteenth, on tho 
hftwoith, on tb'e djiyit when the moan is iu the nsanaionti of lirtAu and Funarpa- 
runii ^ oatlki^^ aeveraJ daya in the three four monthly periods, the ox shall not be 
landed s the goat, the *!ihoi ppaTnl the if india-d any be tended ^ (^irdoui€iitiC two) 
hlijid not he t^ndeih On tne fii>j:^i'i anti the i^uaurroiuUd of every four moiithii 
anrl. of every or miaii-luuatiipu nf the four monLfaAp it ia forbidden to keep 

{f«c labcrnr/ cLibtT tJjo lior» or the ijxj* 

Wiwt fwx. 

^‘Thni Apakt! King Ptynilzdip beloveil of the Gods Tn the twefity-aeventh 
jKur of my atmintnieiktp i have caufted to be promulgated the funowing rolkg|iDus 
edict, di^votees, iu very many huinilm! thonflond aoula, liaiiog (now) atLalued 
uuto know ledgfl; I have oribkiwed (the fa| tawing) Hnej? and puniahmeutH for their 
tTuuHgrafiafons, Wherever dovote^H aholl abide oroqiidp (or cireumambuiato) the 
halv lig troe4 for tha Ikdrfonuaiice of pious dutio!^ tho bekieht and pleosura cf the 
euutilrypnnd ila inhabitants almll be (ui mnkitig) offering : and according to their 
genemiitly or oLher'^^^irt* sliaU tli&v enjov ]jroipperity or adversiTj* ami they shall give 
thiinka fJr tho L'oniiiig of the faitli. Whatever %'illagaa with their inhabitants may 
be given or nkatutolne*!; for the take of the womhip, the devotees shall receive tlm 
K^Liue ami for an exiuupleunto mv pe<-Hple they shall follow oftCTt or exorewe 
(niKlitary) auAterities. Ami likewise^ whatever blessing tbiny ahoJl protiounod, by 
LIio:m 1 nhrkJI my devoU>eA .acmniiLlate for the worship (n Fiirtbermaire tht pompio 
fibalL attend in the night thr great m^roBafan troe and the holy Gg tree. My 
pei'kp1« Mhall fii^ctt^r (oj^uumulate) tbs great m^froBalmw PleaftnrO IS to bfl CScheWtd 
a.% intoxioation if) 

^.My devotees doing thn.^ for the proGt and jiltiaanra of the village, whereby 
they (coming) aropod Urn beantoi>Eis and Indy Gg tree may cheerfully aLiicifl in the 
p^rfonnaTive of pions acta. Ill this atau are fines and punishmenta for the tioiw^ 
gretkHKiin of my devutA:7i^ apprdnliMt uinch to lie dk^sired ii such renown 1 According to 
tho mraHiire of the offence [the deBtEtieiion of rw or bappine^) shidl 1^ the measure 
of Ebe punythuientp bat (the offender) HhoJl not be jiat to death by me, fianiabmeut 

** The lost line emia thus : 

Etaru Jane saia anupati paji^ti 
agnim namiaatl. 

CunuinghaTa reodi as u&Ayain. 
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A^OKi’a PfLLAIU 1. 


on tbe pillnrs at Allahabodj Mattiaj Kadliia aud the Kushak- 
Shikilr on tbe ridge near Delhi 


thsAl 1» tiw pnul4JiiDeiit of ihos^ dewrviug of impriflonment imd 

tiinm Of who domiuib mnrti-^r on tht hi^ntml treo ncme 

wht'ihhrof 111? poor or of the rich dmH tie injnreil (torttir^d) on niy thrxio HpLvbil 
daji (1}^ Thw of cnurJly bejitiiuf or flLiitghtcnui; Uvio^^ huTiui^ 

escaped Tflutilatioii (throu^li my demctioy) nlaidl givo JiJmf* rii a mud 

dso tintt*»rgo tile pennuoe uf fjiiittug. Atiil tho^ ft £» my doiire thjkt the pmUKrtioa 
oferc[i ihi2 worktfra of oppad.ti&ti rthall send to fthe'rtmj|wrt of) wornhirf ; 

narl {on the ottitr hand) the l^eoplo whoie rij^htiioiistL^ uMircaaei in evftv i»ovt 
diaif spontAiieouaiy pm-Uke of my beneyo^tnce,^ 


North flue. 

Thus ipake G^inj^ DevanarapL^’a PyjuLiin Tn the twuoty-^wolh v^^r of my 
anointment I have aku.*»wi tlm rtliifitnis edict tu lie publish^ fn wiiiing, T 
knowledge aoJ coniau the fnuha tHid have been cherbhed in iiiy hiiiirL Fmm 
iho tijVB of virtue^ by the liile of which all other thin^ nre as ^ina, from the wtriet 
■crutby of Fin, atid froma fervent d@dro to be tjjhlqf sin : by the ftar of mn tunl 
by vary eumrinity of sbi—by t|ie^ may uiv evea be streiiglheiiiid and t^udriued (in 
rectitude). 

*■ Ihs dght of ittlSgton and ih$ Irjveqf reli^on of their nmi nccoml iucrenae :ind 
mU fiTer and riiy people w hether of the iaity, ffyrikkt) or of the ptie&thood 

fioifiefiViJi—ill Tuurial betngi ate kiiU U^etlter thereby^ and pj^trscrihe to tEiimmdviiia 
tha mmn path ; .Hid. above :vll LuiviuEf obtAine^i the niEmtery ovor tiifir pAd-dons^ they 
become sitfhn.tnelv wirtt For ihh l» iude^ tnin wid4i>nL It is upheld mid bkULHJ 
by [it cousiatg in) religinn—by rtligion which cbcrtahcs^ religion whu*:!! icacliea pious 
actfl^ nelijjien tliat b^tiiwst (t3je onlv tme) pteasnre. 

spikke king Devanruiipiy^ Fipdaai:—Tn Teligion is the chief 
l^t ^ligiiiu coniSAta iugtxid works in the non-oEnijfLdoQCi'f mmiv uct^ ’ mert’v mid 
cmuiityp pnrily iitid chastity 1“—(E.ll[^se arc; to me the nnoiiiitiiiciit of consecration. 
Tijwimla ihe p*>or and the ik^ictetl, t^iwardif hipeds and 01141111-0110411, towai^Js the 
fowls the air and things that move in tlie watard^ manTfolii liavp been the LM.mevoleut 
Acts fwtiojTiJiMl bv nifc Chit of ootofideiTitinii for tliitigu inaniroale oveu ujAxty other 
ciceuent tilings hiive bctm dene by me. To tliia purpose is the pnrfctu edict promnl- 
gAUil: let nil pay attention it (or take cogitJOiiDce thereof f ; nud let it enJut^e for 
agrti to some i and he whooeta En coti/n-nnitv thereto^ the saEnc shall aLtAUr ctenud 
happiiinn^ (OJT alinJl be united with ^ugtitOL)' 

Thtw spake King L>evnmini|dya FiyailAfli Wiiatever aptiftarcth to me 
he yirtiiom jLtij go^, that so held to he good ami virtuoiiA by 
mof aEuJ^ Hot the lesii. if it have evil teodertryj. is it nccoouted for e^n'l hy 
ma Or IS it iiaincd amuug tliA fujiv^ce (the nine oSTenccs) ? Kyes are criven 
[to mao'i to d^mgiiish between the two HpuiJitieft (betwa n right *aud wrbng) : 
^nimg t4> the opacity of the eyes so may tbry behotd. The following ore 
^>unUHJ suiiong the nine minor tnixugnsuiacL>< : miachief, lianl h« ArteilmB.% anger, 
^ kiuda filmll on no suujunt be mentioaed. 

Ihey ahonid be royanled os opix^rdtc for prohEbitedK Let this {ordijuyicel ho 
im premised <m my hearty kL it be cnerUhed with oU uiy suuV^ 


Bnund the CeinmiL 

.. t **'''™*^ religion, oppooitbn will iocroase : for 

«^]cbiwon Ihave apiiOEaM Mrmota to be p?eiuhed, and I have e*tablwhed 
offlinAn^ of Every ki^ ; though the enirocy of which, tlio mkgnided, haring 
ac^imred true knowletlge, ihall it on all sides pj aEid ek^ll becime active 

muohd.kng iia diiti^ The ElLj.;,p|« too, docking So vast mnltitndas, [many 
hundred thoujand «iiJs) let tiiiJirt likiiwnw rwcivc my wtom^nd- in such w'L do 

^mfortably) the pe^ipk noited in ruLigioc- 
lLm^Uar^y,j^F,yMbm thus .pake :-Tlms among L pre^t JcIIvratkn 
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The second ifi»criptieri belongs to the vear IIP' A Tl . 
and records the victories of King Visala Deva of Sakaiuhiian, 

inwe 1 ealiibliBliiiietiUf aL|kpoiuti.*d lutiu very vvm in the ajad 

tigpe , . . fnr iln? faith. i. i_- l r 

" Kin^ Diivauj-mpiya Piyjisliuri itpniti Apfthe tw foSlnwa ■—Alou" the hi^hroaoi 
I liKve miiiiad trtifft- ta l>e pUflifUM:!, they may he fur skiilu luilmaia atari 
njtjn 1 1 liav^^ {iilsij) pLinte^l Lrtsipf : aiiil ni every Usilf I Imve rau^ied 

wella to be ctJiiKtruuterl, amt (reaUri^-ptiM^i-i i) ftir t|ji? laRjjht tu be erecIc^L Aim! how 
many iflv^rtN {uri^ata} havt^ h(st-^n iLriiect4^l hj me att vairaeua ptaure?, for tlie cnttr* 
tninm-eui of luau and boaftt J ao that nA the |jiMpIep tarniin^ the road to erirjy ajsscie* 
of ami cisiavt oiesive in llitsse plxrea iif etitertfiimueiit, th^e niiw towiia 

(rtotfriwurij pejukceth iitidt'r tny rule, m let them thortm^hly apprvdate amJ fidlpw 
after the niknie {av^ti'iu of bene vole uoe). Thw w my ebji^t aaid thnis liave 1 _doiae. 
Tliufl AEa-ihu tJcA^^nampLyii Ph'adiiAl :—I^t tlie |irimta deeply ver*etl m thfl 

fjuth (or lut my tloctriirtjs 1) penetrate aimen;,^ the lunhllmie of thy rich C!i|wb!e of 
j^raiitinff £.'i%'or^ mad kt tht± to |aeoetrate alike atmotji^'^ the iiulwlievetis,, whelhdr of 
jueoiiiZff or of hou^ebohhira^Tiud let them peuelmto iuto the {t; fi^r my sake. 

Momiver kt them for m. eake Hu*! their wav amonsr the ItFtihmam iirnl the most 
dewtituto : aud aiiioh*^ tlioise who hove abaiidoDedl ihimmio Ufv, for my Kike^ l^t 
them penetrate : aJinmg vikjioi3.H naiUilievets for my aaka let tlieni Hml thtnr 

Wav : yea+ use vour utmost eitclcavonrs nmou;^^ these several cto^ai®, thid the wi*** 
moiit these mpu liionaed iu T^iigiou. (or theiteiifKtmieft ui mV may peue- 

tralo amoog theae n?#^tcctivelyt ^ amon;^ all oihfir ubbdleve^ 

** Thj 3 :^ ftpakc K^ing llevimiimpiya Ptyfl<ii=d 3—Atid Jet these (priestaiid erthetw 
the most akiifni in the sacnetJ olheei peiaetrating'amon^ the ehiiritahly uf 

my E|iieenA, Badamou^^ all my aecliiih^l wtmeu dmen-titly ami nfr|M?ctftiliy ijj» 
thW moei piinmrwive efforl^ fat i>mveraioii)^ and aeftin^ on the Jipnxt zLEid on the 

eyes of the children form V jK^iiotraU* iu like nirumer ameng: the eh-aritalilj 

disposed of otlier Quw™ itnl Priuc^ f.if the purptjse (of imirorting) roligioit* 
eaithuMiaianj mad thcin>iti;h!v religioiii* hutrsictiom And this is the true raU^d<riiB 
devotiiiU iviiL) thatitHfiall iEiereii&/the mercy and charity, the troth and parity, 
the kiiadnefia miiJ hi>tieHty oi ihe wurhl. 

Tliufl jipftke King Diivaiaamiuya Fjyadri--iiAnd whatevrmoever Iwuevolent 
acts have been done by me, the ^inie'iholl be preKrriiied iw duliL** to the peopla 
wbo follow alteniie : aiid 111 ihi'' [TiLafluer) sball their inttnunee fuid Incre^ be 
manlfMi. by dinng wrvted to father anil mother ; by didn^ service to spiritual 
TMoctorsE by reajw tint demea-iioiir to tbe a^Hl and full of years—and hj kindaesi 
and coiiilcslviufion tfJ ftriiAjMunj and to tiiu orphan au<i destiluie, to 

sera ants aniHho minst rel tribe. , . 

Eking DevaiLiriipiyrv Fiyadflal n^in spake ^—Atnl I'eligifin inensaaeth among 
men by two sejiai^te by perfomjauce of Tvligiona nlliea^ and by 

seciiritV ag^diwt. per.-wtuttnm A<».>rdLngly ihat religions ofticoi and itnniunittes 
might abound among maltitmlea, I have "ulwervod the onlinaiice myielf aa tha 
apl^ll! of myeye (ij ai u^rififfil by all tli«ie auLmals whicli liave bt-en saved from 
slaughter, aui by manilold other virtuoii.>c aeta jwrformed an my behait 

** And Eliat the religion moy Iw Ires from ^iTieqiJtiou of men, inenHuiiiig tbfongh 
the abiDluLeprcdiibitiou U> pm to death living Iwelngs, or to i^^-criGce ought that 
drawLtli fnrtatK Por sineli an olyeet la all thiadone, that it hijiv endure to uiy 
and their S'soiii loiigas the sun smJ mooti shall ht-^t, Wbtrefore let them 
follow ita injiiridtion.* and be obodient therelo—and lot. it be bad in reverence and. 
nwpect. lo Ebu twenty-seventh year of my teigti have T caused tbis t^ict to be 
written ; SO BSiyeth (Dcvaunnipi^i Aflf it^tu ond piliaft bt pn^pared and lei 
tbiaodict of reULdon be engraven Uiercon, tA-if iV may tndurt tha reftinUU 

Five delachod short Iinefi. 

“ By the mandate of DovanampiyOp at all times the great truth (Mahnmata) w 
appointed to be Spoken. Those jdao^ (naiudy) mango trees and athur^things nsy the 
gift of the second priiioeBS (bis) queen. And theao fur.t.af KjcLhiganip the 
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ASOKA*S PILLAR 1. 


and Js said to ha™ been en^^ved by the order of Rai Pitho- 
ra, wiio professed to be a def^cendaiit of the Chohin conqueror 
of the Tuara This inscription cooi^ists of two portions^ the 
shorter one is above and the hiiiger one below the edicts of 
Asnka. The upper portion is engraved in much larger elm- 
metera than the lower, and is on the south-wost side of the 
pillar; and in the translation of the inscription given below in 
the foot note it is the first paragraph* Tlie second portion of 
the inscription, w^hich consists of two stanzas, is veiy defective- 
The two nrst hemisticbs are wantirig in seven, and the two 
last in five syllabfes. Cunningham ti^nggests that the render¬ 
ing of chdhumdnnttl^ka into Chief of the Chohitns" is more 
forcible than that of Colebrooke's into most eminent of the 
iribo which sprang from the arms'* [of Bmlima"]. Ho further 
believes, that there is an error in referring tlie origin of the 
Chohans to Brahma, preferring the version of Mukji, the 
Jiard of the Khicbi ChcjhdnSj who derives them from the 
Anal Kund, or the fire-spring on Mount Abu. Agreeing 
with Mr* Edward Thomas, General CunninghaTTi suggests 
that the name of the Briine Afinister should be read 
Sri Salfak^fum^ and not SH M<]Ld Labshana.* 


Uiipl priiuxM ((Ugght^r^ji., 

redpLigtl wittl tripJti torOnj' 


Of tiHie s4?coi]d Lilly thEu Jet th4f 


* tmnftlatjon i>f Ui? iQj*mpti&ti 

r v" 1250 or [A. ft. 1 ir^J ™ the 15th "f ths bright hilf of iha month 

cf \ atsiikL {thiAm&m ;) of lha fortunEEte Viaala of tin? foiluiMita YiJlii Lhfvn, 

rA SAk:uidjhArL ' 

Ah fnr M the Vlodhija, u f^jn the nimMri, having jwliieTftl 
m tho cf travdlinK holy refl^ntfnl u, kingH, on.) 

to th»e 1.1,^ prek* h,inif.lvd : making AryXL on™ 

nivi ^ «tormjnah.li VtanJa- 

a^ajnbMn and a>vaftign r,f the uarth. U v,'«orl«.U in the 

^ VigTttlni Ib.in, Kin« of S;.k.in,1>h4ri, m«l 

fieKeemiaiitJi ■ Hi- i» tl uuit HtldnvMS liiit own 

rihiUiV^^ lit n^t iriniavnt nnd Vin.Ihra lias been 

Tit’’" Toid of eiertl^B to snUine the' mnmn.leT. 
1^ are einieqt m the tji® s-f the enemy a conm^rt; hlAilva of gnm .ire tiettaivcJ 
ttetWMD ihy advenuu-ies' teolti j ttiy (hnje f- .i._..r.i._..J I 



. , -- -—--H -u. XT.'dallianoe) 

eyebrows wbo were luntncfL to thy unemii^fi ! TLen? 

n irflkl IkBif mhif' ■ ntrl i^^hbIh C i-? J-- kH . ■ 


tlie wotiien with 

h'l^hMt of etfibodi^d Muli.' WdsVliion&ot il«n7rtl^ 

4 ein from tlie ocetm, h^Tio^ dhiirn«! it T In the of the r 

ISSO.OU Thdradsy the l&th day of the hricht hi?lf^ I? 

W.^ written in tho pr^^nce of^«id V^lLtT th? «n Jr^'V 

*f a family IB QancU at this time iL forttmatv LtJrjjviia Akbyastha, 

IS pniD. mmiator. Sisw the Terrible, and the tiuive^ SCpS' ‘ 
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Tbe less irupgrUnt inscriptions are, however, of different 
asjes, the more ancient most have been on the pillar before it 
was removed by b'froz Shui). One of the oldest is the iiiime 
of Sri Uliadra Mitras or Sul^adm Miim, this and two other 
inscriptions of the Gupta {lenod are in very small letters. 
In larg^er letters^ of a somewhat later date, are several short 
iiiscriptitiDs of which the most lejpbte is Surifa Vishna Subar- 
n'lktfktmt, A second begins with Ham Stngkt Subai-na 
Kaiamt, the remainder bein|' illegible with the exception of 
the word Kamdra, A third reads Cbarma, SuLanak, the 
second letter being somewhat doubtful This record is ex¬ 
tended in another place to Chnnaa Snbtma thara. Of a 
much later date is the name of Siddh Bha^un Karjiath Jo^i. 
On the nortEiern face of the pillar there are two inscriptions in 
inud<>rii N agri, both bearing date Wednesdat/ 13th, uytmng- 
moon C'haitnt Samrat 1581 [^1524 A. I).] The longer 
inscription contains the name of IbraJtim, being 

Sultan Ihrahini Lodi.* 

From the top of the pyramid, on which the pillar of Aaoka 
stands, may be seen the ruins of Firosabad | they present a 
scene of <le:9olation which has not been surpassed, even in a 
tract of country where seven different capitals have been 
successively abandoned to decay, or entombed in their own 
ruins. To the east of this site flows the Jutnna, on the old 
hank of which river Ffrozdbad was built ; to the west, north, 
and south the ground is covered with dismantled buildings ; 
half of a wall, tv^o sides of an enclosed square, a detached 
domed room and a cluster of hve or si.\ such buildings 
surround the pillar of Asoka. Further on, a round enclosure of 
cells, more or less complete, stands close by a comer tower of 
the citadel, and another tower w'hich lies in a heap of debris. 
Tile foundatioUB of a series of buildings, running iu parallel 
lines, cover several acres of ground, and mark the most 
crowded part of the citadel The ruins are heaped up close 
together nearer the river, but are less numerous as they extend 
fui-thcr in-land. 
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Eashak‘i-Shikar or Jaliatmuma aad Asoka's Second 
Pillar. —^Tliia p)»Iace was built iiy Firoz Slutli Tuglilatj in tiie 
year 755 A. H. (1354 A. D,) on tlie top of the bill to the 
north-west of Modern Dalbi, and outside the city of Flrojiii' 
bad. It waa the hunting palace of Ffroz Shall, and its site is 
now identihod with the ground round and atiout the two 
half'diiapidated buildings known as Chdr Jiihji and Fir 
Gaibj and where the second pillar of Asoka has since been 
put up. Prince Timur, who plundered the palace, describes it 
as ** a fine building on the top of a hill by tlie banks of the 
Jumna*’ ** Piroz Sliih,” says Yazdf, tlic obsequious bisto- 
rian of Prince Timur, " liad given the name of Jabannuiiia 
by inspimiuoa, as it was tii l^ecome illustrious by the visit of 
the Sovereign of the world,” 

The second pillar of .-Vsoka " was removed by Sultan 
Firoz,” says Siiams-i-SiniJ. “ with similar skill and lalmur, 
and was re-erected on a hill in the Kushak-i-Shikitr (amid 
great feasting and rejoicing.) After the erection of the pillar, 
a large town sprang up and the nobles of the Court Unlit 
houses there." 

The hunting palace, or " hunting seat" as Finch calls it, 
has been identilied by tradition with the half-ruined building, 
popularly know n as the PiV Gaib, used its a Great Trigonome¬ 
trical Survey Station. The portion of the palace that^is still 
standing is an oblong of C6 feet by 53, but I have no doubt 
tJiat it extended to the east as far the crest of the ridge, 
—for tully over a hundred and ten feet,—on which may yot 
be seen the ruins of walls “ resembling those still existing in 
material, W'orkmanship, and in the great slope or batter which 
appears to have been a chnracteriacic of the period.”* 

The approach to the building, which is double-storeyed, 
is from the north, and you cuter it thro’ what looks like a gate¬ 
way, bvit Tvhich is evidently the remains of an arc lied, square, 
but roofless room in front of vrbich are the remains of th© 
floor of some building, an oblong of 50 feet by 30. To th© 
right of this dismantled room is a buttress, which i© 
carried up to thereof of the upper floor, and over it are th© 
walls of a square room with arched openings; on its east is » 


« 
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stona pillar and on its west the upper Iialf of the buttress sup¬ 
porting the arch. Behind the roofloisa room is a second 
room, of the same size fis the first, but oorupletelj covered. 
The oiostern wall of tlie front room, which forms partot the es- 
tremo ra wtli-eastem face of the building, indicates, a.s remarked 
beft^ru, the extension of the building on that side ; and on 
the west of tlie room is the buttress already mentioned. The 
front room, which reaemblee a gateway, stands out three or 
four feet from the lino of the iiorthern wall of the building. 
This wall, so far as it belongs to the lower storey, rises to the 
level of the supposed gateway, and b about 18 feet wide at 
the base, but loses about three feet when it reaches the roof 
of the lower storey. The wall lias no window or door in it, 

^ On the corner of the wall b an octagonal buttress, which, 
as it reaches the upper storey, becomes circular. The easteni 
tUce of the building is hardly more intelligible ; its northern 
face here m^umes the appearance ot a small tivo storeyed 
tower attached to this, in the lower storey, are three arched 
but roofless; openings, 3 feet wide and 10 feet high. On the 
upper storey, surmounting these openings, are asi^uare audan 
arched doorwii^y ; the rest of this aide of the building presents 
a dead Willi. Turning round to the south, we ciiuio to a low 
but broad and arched doorway now wailed up, but when 
open, it formed the soiithorn entrance of a parage tlirough 
tho whole bmlding from the north to the soiuii. To the 
west of this doorway, there are two flights of masonry steps 
with a ten felt wide deml wall botwceri tliem ; these steps 
conduct the visitor to the top of the building and are 
divided into two flightj:, the first consisting of 14, and 
the second of 18 steps. The westeni face of the building 
is remarkable for nothing more interesting than a very 
heavy gateway with a low arched entrance; above this 
entrance, there ia a dead wall with buttresses flanking the 
gateway and the corners of tire wall Standing under this 
gateway, we can see through the whole building from the 
west to tho east, the distanoe being made up of the two 
passages and two rooms. Through a hole, about a foot in 
diameter, iu the centre of the roof of the room nearest to 
this gate and the room above it, the sky is visible. 
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Returning to tli-r tiorthern enlranc^r which I have sap- 
posccl to be the ttiiuii etitmace of the building, on our right, as 
\%'e enter the p1iu?e, is a Hjgiit of 25 steps which takes us to the 
seeand storey. As we reach the second door on our right 
is ii masono' monument, tiie gntve itself being under the right 
hand wall of the sioircase. lo the left of the monument 
are the meht^be of a iDoB<]ue, with this peculiarity worthy of 
notice, that \vhiJe the centre Mvhrdb and its rigid arch arc in 
the Western wall, its loft arch is in the northern wall and 
at right angles to the wall which contains tlie centre 
mfhrdh. The second storey consists of two rooms. On the 
roof of these roonis, which is protected by a plain parapet 
2^ feet high readied by the steps already described on the 
south of the house, there are the remains of tlie walls of a 
third storey, On thb roof of the southern room there 
IS a hollow masonry cylinder, about 4 feet high and 24 feet in 
diameter, w ith an arched hole on either side of it, and co vered 
by a slab of granite a little over 4 inches in diameter, through 
winch the sky may ho seen from the ground floor. Whetlier 
the hole in the upper roof, mid the correspiuiding hole in the 
roof of the lower storey, were intended tor scientific purpu.^s 
or not, it is impossible to say. * ^ 


T>' ^ short dLstance to the soutli of the 

1 ir bmb, oil the ridge, stands the second pillar of Asoka, which 
was put up by Firoz jShdh in his Kushak Shikkr. about fair 
mil^ from the first Ut It was thrown down by an acd- 
dental explosion of a powder magaaine, in the reign of 
*arokhsir,aud was broken into five pieces, an occurrence which 
^-^2- “''“®Pted on the sole authority of tradition. Padre 

Ticnenthaler, who resided in India between 1743 and 1776 
corroborate^ the native account; he was informed by tlie 
people of Delhi that it wae standiiig erect not hcifore lii*^ 

ATsit to that place. When Burt, who visited Delhi iu 1833 , 

the monolith measured 
33 feet long, and about 3 feet 2 Indies in diameter, Burt 

of stone was lost at the top of 
the pillar. Although smaller than the pUJar in the palace of 
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rirozstbad, it is lar^r m diameter- The following measure* 
ments are taken from Gonorai Cunninghams reports the 
whole length of the five pieces is 32j feet, the portion of the 
shaft below the inscription measures 18 feet and that above it 
12 feet, upper diameter 29 J inches and lower dianioter 35-33 
inches j the rough thick end is about 38 inches in diametetj 
the diminution of the pillar is iust one-fifth of an inch per 
foot, 

In 1838, Hindu Bao, who seems to have purchased the 
pillar with Mr. Fraser’s house, in the grounds of which the 
oroten pieces were Iving, made it a present to the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. The Executive Etigiueer of Delhi, who was 
re<|uested to remove the pillar, found it too expensive to send it 
down to Calcutta, and at the suggestion of Burt, and with the 

sanction of die Asiatic Society, he sawed off the inscribed 

portion of the pillar and sent it to that learned body, by whom 
it was placed under the bust of the lamented Mr. James 
Prinsep, the greatest antitmarian of India. In 1S6G, the 
inscription was returned to Delhi, and a year later, the broken 
pieces were joined together and the restored pillar was again 
put up by Mr. Campbell It now stands on a granite 
plinth of two terraces, the first is 10 feet square and three feet 
high, and the second 7 ^ feet square and 2| feet higin The five 
pieces in which the pillar was broken may be easily dislin* 
guisbed j on the fourth piece from the bottom is the 
inscription, which however is hardly visible- but when 
examined by Mr. Prinsep was found to be vbe exact 
duplicate of the other inscriptions. The folfewing is 
engraved in English on the granite plinth of the pillar i 

" Tliifl pillar waa originally erected at Meerut 
In the third oeotiiry B. C. by 
ElSQ AsOKA. 

It tfM letnored thence and eet up in the Koshuk Shikar Palace 
oeai tbta by the Emperor Firoz Shah., A, D, 1350. 

Thrown down and broken into five pieces by tba expWon ofa 
powder magaitint!. A. D. 1713—1719, it waej-^tored and set up in thu 
place by the Bnlisb Gerernment, A. D. 1807" 
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Q liar Bmji or Four Towers. —Tradition ascribes this 
buitdin? to the Kushak Shikar of Sultan Ffros Shdk I fc is 
evidently a Taausoleuni, although the name of the dead is un¬ 
known. It is undeniably ft Firoa Shdhi buildingj possessing 
all the clmracteristies of that period, and stands close to, if 
not within, the hunting palace of Ffroz Shdh. The building 
is an oblong of fi I feet by 56 ; it is double-storeyed, built 
of stone and mortar, and covered with lime plaster. It is 
entered through a small masonry doorway facing the south, 
the wall above which is pierced by three square openings ; 
on each side of the door Is aa arch^ entrance not more than 
five and a half feet high* On the eastern face of the 
building there are three arched doors, the centre one being 
larger than those on its sides ; above these the wall is 
pierced by seven loop! ml e-style openings, each protected 
by a small but heavy looking and pointed weathering. 
The northern face of the building is like its eastern face ; on 
the western inner wall of the ground floor is a mosque, which 
consists of a single mehTdb or an arched recess, which 
represents the qiblah. The ground floor of tbe building 
consists of nine rooms, the largest is in the centre and 
contains a grav'e ; on each comer there is a small room and 
a middle room on each side. Tiie middle room on the west 
was used as a mosque, as already mentioned; the monument 
over the grave has been so efleetually removed, that there is 
not the fifightest sign of the room having ever been used for 
a mortuary purpose; but the second monument on the ropf 
of the upper storey is still in existence. 

On either side of the main entrance, in the southern 
wall of the building, there are two staircases which lead to 
the upper floor. On each comer of the upper storey is a 
small domed room, or burj ; three of these rooms are standing; 
that on the N. W. corner is believed to have been struck 
down by lightning, which is also said to have laid bare the 
bones in the graven Connecting the towers on the S. E. 
and the S. comers of the tomb, and right over its main 
gateway, is a small, narrow, room with three arched openings 
facing the north and corresponding with the three square 
openings in the back walk Between the S. E, and bT E 
towers, and the N. E and N. W, towers, thorn are bare 
walls pierced by openings like those described in the eastern 
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TralL Oa the corresponding with tbe mosque below^j, 

there is a small room ; in the centre of the roof oj the upper 
Btorey is a masODry monument corresponding with the grave 

in the gfouiid floor* 


The Tomb of Naair^iddin Mahmud Chiragh 

ShaiS^Nasir-uddin Mahnmd, the last of the great Ghi^f 
Sinte of Delhi, was the chief disciple f 

Ittraifd T prLX. and 

ptt7m®°MM r lurSkhdim repUQd 7"°Nju^Mddla 

Mahmhd ; adding that " Nasir-uddtn was the lamp [Clmrag 1 
of Delhi” 

M;r -hohad^™totofo^al».^ 

“fiS Wrooya W n.d A d.™ 

r 

uddin . - 

The tomb of Chiragh Delhi stand* within an 

rSs wfb ;a tb« 

iijio AH M7-29 4- D.) ; roam entrraEi™,_ wululi 
yj.ft.r tb. totb of D.JI., r. » IS 

X'n^'Sbn'c J d J ...r wU i. .n 
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on irhite marble.* Tlio room of the gatcwaj is 31 foot B 
square, exterior, and inside about 19 feet square; ^ith 
masonry cbabdtrabs, about 2^ feet high, on either side. 
From the ground to its embattled roof the tomb is about 
27 feet high and the dome stands about 15 feet from . 
the root; thus making the whole height of the tomb about . 
43 feet. Tbe parapet over the door is flanked by two - 
small masonry minarets. 

x\bout 35 feet to the north-west of the' gateway is tbe 
tomb of Chiragh Delhi. It is a single room, about 30 feeii" 
square and 40 feet high, and surmounted by a masonry dome ^ 
W'lth a gilt pinnacle ; on each comer of the roof there is a atim, 
eight feet high minaret; the roof is protected by a plain 1 
parapet ; under the parapet is a deep stone weathering, I 
which was bnllfc by one Kbwajail Muhammad Khan. Under- ’ 
neath tbu weathering there are twelve arched openings, three 
on each side, supported by twelve red-stone pillars; with 
the exception of the door, which is in tbe middle arch on 
the south, the rest of the arches are covered with 
pierced acreens of red sand-stone. Inside tbe room is the ' 
grave of Chiragh Delhi, surrounded by a dwarf railing. 
Under the dome an inverted gilt cup is auapended over the - 
grave. To the west of the tomb is a mosque, and in a ' 
room in the north-western comer of the enclosure is the ^ 
wooden seat which was oflbred to the shrine by one Dakhni I 
Beg; it is 7 feet long, 4 wide and 3 feet high ; it is I- 
cutout of one piece of wood, is elaborately carved and i 
bears the following inscription-— [ 

" Ood is grrat! 

Titia tliroac of wood ia an offering mode by Ookhn! 

To tbe wortby Nadr-vidtlSn Mahmilil. 

Jlay God purify his cherialied secrc!t<i, 1143 Hijrf, 

In the I2tii year of the rciga of MiiLnmiDad Shdb Oli^JtL 

Prince Gholam Haidar, son of Akbar Shhh IL, built 
a verandah round the tomb of Chiragh Delhi, but it fell ill 
shortly after its completion. 


• KuRltah lr«ml*UoD In th* nam# ot God I sntpLdfnis is 

tb^ mention g[ hu nuag. -nii- boilJujg of this glorioc* done wa Wnisl^l Ic. the 

’’“'P "f ^ moroiful. AUil AliusaSAr 
‘ "wrUodMsrpeiudto hu Kingdonij ip tho 77fl, date of the 
flight ot tlw tlnacogcr of God, on whom ho G«i'. bbrniufi, Gmiting J , 
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Qadam Slisait— About a mile and & half to the flouth 
of the Lahore Gate of Modern Delhi ia the ehrine of Qadam 
Hharlf, or the sacred foot-printj believed to be the impression 
of the foot of the Prophet Muhammad on a small slab of 
marble. In. the jear 776 A, H. (1374 A. D.) Fateh Khdn the 
eon of Flroz Shdh Tughlaq died, and was buried here by hia 
father ; the king placed the sacred marble over the grave of 
bis son, 03 a memorial of hia veneration for the relic and affec¬ 
tion for his child The tomb is an irregularly constructed 
stone and masonry building with seven doors and gateways of 
which two are now closed. It stands on a masonry platform 
about 5^ feet high, and is an oblong of 7 b feet by 63 feet i 
the main entrance is on the east, on the east and the west 
there are masonry colonnades with masonry domes at the 
four comers. In these colonnades are the graves of 
other members of the family of Firoz Shah Tughlaq, 
and, in later times, some of the merchants of Delhi have 
availed themselves of the advantage of the neighbourhood of 
the sacred marble to nae tbe place for burial. Between the 
tW'O colonnades ia an irregular oblong enclosure, the walls of 
which are formed by upright slabs of sand stone about 4i 
feet high. This inner enclosure is entered through a small 
gateway in its southern wall, and within it is a covered 
space, 38 feet long and 29 feet broad, tbe roof of which 
has sloping sides, something in the style of a thatched 
house, and is supported by 26 stone pillars.* Each of 
the four comers of the roof is surmounted by a small 
open pavilion consisting of a low dome standing oa 
four pillars. Under the roof of this room ia a deep 
stone weathering, and on its northern side is the grave 


Engluh IranBkhtioa of the insdripUi^ii ib ovtr the of the rim^r oo ^ 

doflUTti 


The jjnide pf thwH? who Itsat fihear wayj MubuBHiAd t 
The preacher of Mubjimmid 3 

OloTiooB ifl the M ihv ptilpkt nud the booBa 

In lh« m\dxt of whkdi li imA fne praue of MobBLOiiEiAd ! 

For hcArtA be » n [healing] balm ! 

For tbe afflietod 'm the hmrtj MubiuninAd In & cqmFf>rt I 
Tlie itBi'lf b«!oines onb n st«p under I he fi»t of hsM, 

Who biniBilf has become tho ilu^t of the feet of Mubnjmflaii ! 

L ^1 one of tbe d^gn of hiu lane; 

And ba,ve become n Lion [Sherwiia] junong^ the Foktri [who follow ST ohHfnna a d .i 
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of Fateh Slhan, over which ie placed a flat matble mominieiit 
about 9 feet long, 4^ feet brood, and feet high. Th© 
tnarble with the " sacred foot-print” ia fiied on the grave 
in a aiual! tank about feet mg and feet wide, and 
ia fluppoaed to rest over tJbe breast of the deceased prince. 
Bound the tank ia anioampiion, of which the following is 
an English translation ; 

The earth, which heart the print of the sole of jour foot. 

Will cootiDue for years to be wonbippeU by tboee who behold iL 
[Hafizj. 

Yusfir, in the place where Muhammad [left] bis foot print, 

Built this tomb by the blesring of Qod. 

As to the date of the completloa of thia bulldiDg, 

1 heard what ifathif said : Well deti& 

The grave le surrounded bj a marble wall about 2 feet 
high; within th© walls of the inner euclosur© thar a ia a 
second gravo of which 1 have been unable to get any 
account 

A mosque known as the Masjid Chaurd-yitb-Qadani 
Sharif, or the mosque on the cross roads of Qatmm SbanT, 
was built shortly at^r the shrine, and resembles the mosques 
attributed to Kbdn Jahau. 


The Mosques of Kbui Jahan *—^The decHuing years of 
Firoz Shah Tughlaq were rendered fatuous by the erection of 
several important mosques by his Prime Minister, Xhdn 
Jahan, the secondWazir of that name. 


*' THfr ffcpttlattQiii whiisli tlig FTTiA i i i J^ibb4nd^ and 

anklupiit biiildfinSj—«coiid MiLy ■ King wlu> U itiU iamsms tl]ni4gbmit 
Nortlidm Indut for bw Iova^ ukL pntmiiigo of to nie bwiJy 

deserved- I agreo witli my fTifidd, Mr, Tc«mlet.t^ that it veema difficult to bw 
wbnttlictoiAtoodAirgla low GolMUmd^iii, iiEnnciiDtod bynwiii^ bamuplicr^dDiDen 
of snmll diameter, EHi£ touching it» fdlovr,, witb one of Lij^r aw hm and 
tberfl ott-t i gateway,” It My b* mnteii Wwov^r, that tba ifcwent ambrt 
appeirauce of thea* moaquAi u sotmly dm to aad that animkdiT tliev mmt 
tkan be«k oovertd with a coating of nolnwed Dtaat^r, ^ 3 1 
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The flcven tnos<^ne9, generally reported to have been 
built by KhiLQ Jabcui, the sou^ are, accordiog to Mr. A. A. 
Tloberts, the lollowing ; 

"I. A very large one eitiiated on the Inndj of Maiirzah 
Khirkcc in th e Sonthem pcrgnn itah [a then eub^iairict of Bel hi J 
about eight miles duo aouth of Delhi. 

" S. Another largo mosque iu tire village of Begumpora . . 
This musjtd h situated about two miles N, \V. ol that of Khirkee, and 
may be seen about a quarter of a milo off the road on the left, hand 
aide aa you go to the Kootub [Qutb]. 

“ 3 . A smaller inoi^que in Kalee Sarai, close to Begumpore. 

"A A mosque near ISizano-oodeeu’s shrine, and beiriDg an ina<- 
eriptiou witli the date A H, 772, or 17 years previous to the 
Musjid iu the city, 

" 5. A very dilapidated moaquo near Firos Shah’s Kotilo. 

“ 6, The most^ue near the city wall, and situated botweeu the 
Lahore and th$ Ajmcre gates. 

** 7. The Kalee Musjid within ibo city.” 

Of these seven mosques it is only necessary to describe 
the three moat importunt and best preserved specimens, viz, 
the Khli or Kalau Masjid and the Masjids at Kbirki and 
Begatnpur, 


Th(} Kali or KalAB Masjid- —Among the most perfect 
^cimens of architectuie of tbe age of Flroz SbAb 
Tujablaq is the large mosque within the walls of Modem 
Delhi (Shdbjubandbad), known commonly as the Kdlf 
Masjid, or black mosque ; but this designation, though 
there are grounds for believing it to be on© of long 
sUn^ngjis in all probability a corruption of l\Aiaii Masjid or 
^lef mosque. It is situated nepr the Turkman Gate of the 
town, and m the neighbourhood of the celebrated shrine of 
lurkman Shah. It is an oblong block of buildinrr 140 feet 
in lentil and 130 feet in breadth, and the walls iw-e six feet 

deep, built on ground somewhat higher than that which sur¬ 
rounds It, and, with the exception of the Jiima* Masiid and 
me gatw of the Palace, is the most proniinent structure iu the 
aty of Delhi. It cousista of two storeys, the first or baso- 
meut storey, the middle of which is a aolki muss, forming the 
r.pJ Masjid, is 28 feet in height, consisting of a number 
of smoU double apartments, which were possibly built for the 
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very tiiirpose tliey now answer, namely^ that of assisting by 
the rent they yieltl^ in defraying the expenses of the mosque, 
in conforiinty ‘with a practice prevailing to this day. The 
apartments idong the walls ore accessible by doors raised one 
step above the ground ; those in the towers by passages from 
the neighbouring rooms. The u j>per storey to the top of the 
battlements is 38 feet high, making a total height of (j 6 feet, 
will be described hereafter. The mosque is built of the tootb' 
rials which appear to have been generally in use at the time 
©fits construction, viz., the common quartssosesand‘Stone 
found in the immediate nciglibourbood of DolhL This stone, 
which is in masses of vaiioos sizes, some, csiwcially tbo^ 
towards the foundation, being of considerable dimenHions, is 
unhewn, and cemented by chunam of the best quality, indeed 
so excellent that the strength of the domed roof seems to 
depend entirely on its adhesive properties, there being no 
attempt at placing the stones of which it is constructed 
throughout, into anything like the arrangement now adopted 
in th«rbuilding of arches or domes, crowned by a centre or 
key-stone. This cementing chunam in this, and it is believed 
in all other buildings of the period, with a view probably of 
saving the expenditure of lime, is mixod witli a great pto|mr- 
tion of brick of which many pieces are upwards ot an 

inch in diameter, Tlie whole of the edifice, both inside and 
outside, has been plastered over vrith chunam of the best dea- 
cription to judge by what remains jand parts about the door¬ 
way show that tlie outside has been at some time or other 
colored of that peculiar bine-black produced by the ground 
charcoal of cocoanuts, and other similar substances. Very little, 
however, of the plastering remains, except in the body of the 
mosque, where some care appears to have been taken for its 
preservation (by repeated whitewashing), and on the roof and 
domes which its durability has preserved from destruction. 
Tlie whole is in a very fair state of preservation, and where, 
here and there, stones have fallen out, especially at the base 
of the towers and walls, they have'been carefully replaced by 
brink masonry. The steps loading np to the entrance door, 
which are thirty-one in number, and the pillars of the doorways 
and of the arches, are eonstructed of square roughly hewn, 
hard grey-stone, described by Captain Cautle}', as only a 
variety of the quartzose sand-stone more commonly in use in 
the Willis, etc., which is also u^^cd tor the eaves (slabs not 
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above two inclics thick, and about two fijct square,) projecting 
into the upper inner square or court oi the mosque, and for 
the brackets which support Ihem. These brackels, as w'eil as 
the pillars at the doorways, are carvetL U iider the eatres and 
resting on the brackets, is a ledge of red-stone, now so com- 
iiionlv in uKe throughout Northern India, but which seems tt* 
have been much more sparingly employed about the time of 
Firoz Shah than it was eighty" or a hundred years before, in 
the Qutb iliiiiir, the Jfot-ki'- JIasjid and other structures of the 
time of Quib-uddin and Shunts uddi'n Altainsh, The red- 
stone is also used (on account presumably, of its bein^ softer 
and therefore more easily carveo,) in the lattices of the wdn- 
dows, ivhich are still open, and probably ornamented all the 
thirty-three windows which surrounded the upper storey, 
some of which are now blocked up wdth the common stone 
masonry* There are also lattices of the same material be¬ 
tween tile main body of the mosque and the vaulted passage 
leading on each side to the dark apartments behind,^but none 
to the° wrest These lattices appear, notwithstanding their 
having been very well carved, to have been all ^covered _witL 
very fine chunatr., after the fashion which prevailed to within 
the hist hundred years, when the finely carved pillars, such m 
are Btaiiditig in the ruins of the Kutls'iii Begam s Palace, built by 
the mother of llnhammad Shah i^outside the^ Kashmir gate) 
were similarly plastered over. The stairs leading* from below 
to tlie upper or main storey are a flight of 29 steps, built upon 
these blind arches, with a laiidiug place, and two more steps 
leading Into the vestibule. The doonvay. which stands out 
i about 30 feet from the eastern wall of the mosque, is aur- 
* mounted by a low dome flanked by two minarets tapering into 
cones. It stands about 20 feet from the grouiid, and over 
the doorway is a slab of somewhat rudely polished marble 
I with an inscription in the Naskh character, of which fbo fol* 
lowing is a translation : 

2v the irrace and mercy of God, in the rei^n and sovereignty of 
the reli''ious King, siroog by tho help of the Metcifiil, Abhl-ilu»ffar 
Piroz SMh. Sntmu. may Lis reign last for e>-er ; this nir.sqtie was built 
by the son of tho slave of the ibreshoU of Jiinih SLdb Alaqbul entitled 
Khia JahSn, son of Jahiln, may God be merciful to this skve.^ Any one 
I comiug to this mosque is to pray for the beDeht of the King of the 
Musaliona and of this slave, and remember [tbc.Tn) in (their) taleha and 
ikblAs, and may God forgive (such a mau) for ever* By the grace of the 
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2nd. Tlie Tety eimple kind of eolunin nud entablature 
■used in tliia building ns supports to tlie archea, is a point also 
very worthy of notice. It consists of one, or in moat mafances 
two oprit'lit stones, or pillars, standing on a third, with a 
fourth placed on the top as an entablature. The peculiar 
construction of the nrclies and domes, the stones of which are 
hold together by the wonderful adhesive qualities of the lime 
used iirthose days, w'ithout any key-stones, btis been before 
remarked upon and is another clianicteristic of the Muham- 
inad,an Indian buildings ot the fourteenth century. 

3rd. It is reasonable to infer that this mosque was 
built in the raidst of a considerable population, and that the 
pre-sent site of Delhi woa either a suburb of the then Firozi- 
Mdl, or it aot, a portion of that town itself.* 

Bishop Heber writes of this mosque as follows 
The Kala Musjvd is small, and has nothing worthy of notice 
about it, but its plainness, solidity and great antiquity, being a 
work of ihe first Pathan couquerora, and belonging to the 
times of primitive Musulman simplicity. It is exactly of 
the plan of the original Arabian mosques, a square court 
surrounded by a cloister, and roofed with many small domes 
of the plainest and most solid construction, like the rudest 
specimen of what we call tho early Norman architecture. 
It has no minaret ; the crier stands on the roof to proclaim 
tbe hour of prayer." 

Khirki Masjid ,—The mosque at Khirki is an euonnoua 
“struclure^ altuated on mther high ^auiid^ and built of dark 
coloured gninite, cmsctl all over with masonry plaster, now 
black with age ntid which ^^ivea it a rery sombre appear¬ 
ance^ It waa built by Khdii Jahan^ probably, in the 
year 7S9 A, H. (1387 A. D.) It is a square, supported 
at the four comers by sloping towers about 50 feel high, and 
consists of three storeys, viiL the firatj or the basement store}', 
the roof of wliicli is on a level with the floor ot the second storey 
of the mosque^ and the third storey which stands over iU 
root. On the norths south and east of tho mosque there are 
tliree Pathan gate way which stand out about ‘23 feet from 
the wall of the mosque^ and are entered by doorways about 9 

* Fur thin lieacrt^ioD of the KaJliu M^jinJ 1 am luuth indebtc^L to Mwn. 
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feet liigh; the door in the northern gateway has wooden folds; 
each of the gateways ia surmounted by a low masonry dome, 
and the roof is protected by a heavy parapet, the outer corners 
of which support 8 feet high minarets. The eastern, western 
and the northern walls of the mosque are pierced ivith windows 
coTorcd with red sand-stone screens, 6 on either side ot the 
gateways; there are sko similarly constructed windows in the 
right and the left walls of the gateways. In the centre of the 
westera wall is the mehrdb of the mosque, in a room about 
30 feet from north to south aud 19 feet from east to west; 
there ia no window or opeulug in this w^all. 

The mosque, as already described, consists of two storeys ; 
the first or the basement atorey is about 10 feet high, and con¬ 
tains low cells two deep ; the second storey Is about 3:; feet 
high and is crowned with 89 email dotnea of plain but solid 
construction. The wall of the basement storey is 7 feet thick 
and that of the upper storey is a^out 5 feet thick and tapers 
to the parapet, retaining at the top a thickness of only 2 feet. 
The whole building is in excellent preservation, with the ex¬ 
ception of the north-east angle, the roof of which has fallen in, 
not however from decay but from the effects of a fire which is 
said to have occurred some 90 years ago. A quantity of fodder 
was stored at the time in this part uf the building and the 
fire is attributed to an incendiary. 

The description of the KaMn ifasjid applies equally to 
the mosque at Khirki, as regards the style of architecture, 
materials, 4c. The Kliirk! mosque displays the same decidedly 
Egyptian style, and is composed of luaterials simitar to those 
of the Kaldn Itlasjid. There is, however, a remarkable diffe¬ 
rence between the size and plan of the two huihiinga. The 
Kaldn Masjid ban a length of but I-10 feet including 
the corner to were, w'hile the mosque at Kliirki is upwards of 
210 feet long, including the towers. The farmer ia a rectan¬ 
gular parallelogram ; the latter is a square. TJie Knian Masjid 
has hut one inner court, vk, in the centro of the building ; 
the latter has four inner courts. As tho visitor enters the 
Khirki mosque, he finds himself in an extensive ball, the roof of 
wltich is supported by, exclusive of the pilasters, fourteen rows 
of pillars, fifteen abreast and about nine feet apart; tour open 
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courts, about 30 feet square, 

of Hie iDotique, which interrupt the cootmiiity of the roBS of 
piUars. 

The vloiatera, the pilUre, the domes, kc. are much the 
eame ae in the Knlan Jlasjid. The basement consists 

of 104 small cells with aixhed ceilings, eiich cell being about 
9 feet square. Tliere is also a cell beneath each door and one / 
in eochlnrret. mating in all 112 cella The gr^ta^ number 
of these cells were at one time blocked up wi Ji filtb and mucL 
About 100 ytiars aiio, dnring the convulsions whi^'i 
in the time oI M uhamiuad Shah, the villagers of Khirki took 
refuge within tlie luosqae, and lived in it till within the I^t 
few years, when they were turned out by the order of the 
loc^il authorities. When Mr. A. A. Roberta aaw the pla.^, 
about 30 y-^ara ago, it contained " 18 fannhes, numtwrmg 42 
men, 42 women, 30 boys and 20 girls, or 134 souls m all, b^'Mdes 
147 bead ot cattle, cooped up within this building. There 
are only 3i Mahomedans ; the rest are Hindoos, It is to be 
regretted that there is no inscription to inform ua of the 
precise period of the building of this mosque. 


Segaiiipnri Masjid.—This tnoaque was also built by Khan 
Jfthim in the year 78i) A H. {1387 A. D.) in the village of 
Begampiir; its characteristics are those of the Kald.n and 
Khirki Masjids, already descril«d, but unlike them it hasonly 
a single storey, which stands on a heavy maaomy plinth. 
Stone and mortar are the materials used in^ the bnUding of 
this mosque ; the walls being covered with plaster now 
perlectly black with age. The mosque is an oblong 

of 307 feet, from north to south, ^ by 295 feet, from 

east to west, and stands about 31 feet high inclusive of the 
plinth. It is entered by gateways on the east, north 

and soatf* j the chief entrance is on the east and is 
raised by fifteen stone steps on its three sides ; the steps in 
front of the other two gateways have either disappeared 
under the accumulation of earth, or were destroyed for 
their materials. £ach of the three gateways containa two 
rooms. Ibe northern and the southern gateways stand 

forward about ten feet from the line of the wails of the 
mosque, and have each a doorway in its centre ; the eastern. 
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; tha mam fifiiujway stands about 30 feet from the east -rn 
all, ill nor and throe outer entrances. Outside 

le line of iU<s walls of the mosque, eaoh of the aide ^itewiiya 
',afl a room about 12 feet square, and within the walls a room 
*t>out 25 feet aquato. The outer room of the eastern tfnlO’ 
ay ia about 25 feet aquare, and the inner room is an obi, mg 
f 25 feet by 12 feel. 

The mosque is paved with sand-stone, and has an open 
>urt in the centre, aJiout 247 feet long, from mrth to 
juth, and 223 feet broad, from east to west. Riun i this 
mrt'tliere are Arched cells, about 13 feet high ; those cm the 
aa^ north, and south are I6i feet wide, but the width of tlio 
tlxer arches vary from 6 feet to 12 feet; on either side of the 
ate way a there are 7 cells, thus msiking 45 rooms on three 
idea of the court, inclnaive of the iuuer rooms of the g;it jways. 
.'he cells on the western side are three deep, there being 
cells on either side of the centre arch, thus malting In all 
5 rooms. The Mehrdh in the western wall are lofty j 
ho mosque proper being m the centre open room, which is 
bout 30 feet square. 

There aro G4 domes on the roof of the mosque ; the 
irger ones, being about 9 fact high, are built in the stylo of 
he domoaof the Khirki Masjld. 


The Tomb of Firox Shah Tughlaq.—This monument, 
which is one of a long radge ot buildings, was badt, according 
[o Syud Ahmed Khan, in the year 792 A. H. (1339 A. D.) 
■yy Nasir-nddin-Tughlaq Shdh in tha village of ITau« Khila. 
ft is a square of about +0 feet, is very lofty, and built of stone 
ind masonry. The principal entrance is on the south, where 
% stone wall, about two feet high with a broad coping, forms 
a diminative court, by which the dwr is approsched. The 
loor is raised by throe steps ; it is wide and oblong, and built 
It an arch, and the panel over it is filled in with stone lattice 
ferk; the lintels and side-posts are made to project a 
little/and are carved slightly. The east door resembtaa 
the one just deacriljed ; at the west and north are recesses 
in. the wall, resembling those in which tlio opposite doors are 
set. At the side of the north rocesa is a tiarrow pointed wch 
which led into the Madmaah. At a oonaiderabla height 
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above the floor, the ebapo of tbo walls is changed from a 
square to an octagon and then to a sizteen-sidad flgure, and 
so on, by fllltng up tlio corntrti with maaoniy worked Into ii 
beautiful boney-comb kind of pattern, and richfy painted 
Thu roof is protected by a low battlemanted parapet " The 
dome, a heuiiapherlcal one, is of considerable diameter,^ with 
a large circle painted in an elegant pattnrn at the top, from 
which belts cutting each other are drawn down to the bottom 
of the dbnie. In the intersections of the bait are three rows 
of medal lions of dtflerent sizes and figures : tlie belts and 
medallionsneing all painted on the white ground of the tomV' 
Outside thakouth door is an inscription engraved on fine 
plaster, which has been much disfigur^ Uy decay.* 
" Round, the top of the square building, and around the low 
cylinder'from which the dome springs, is a narww band of 
red-stone, carved in a graceful pattern. Inside are three 
miiibie, and one masonry bnobs, all much injured."t 
.A djoining the tomb, to the north, is a range of low masouiy 
buildings, probably the Madrasah of Firoz Sbah. Syud 
Ahi/ed Kbaa states that within the tomb of Ftroz Sh^ 
are also buried JMasr-uddtn Mahammad Shdh, the son of 
Firoz Sbdh Tugblaq aud ’Ala-uddiu Sikaadar Shab, the son 
of:Nasr*uddim 

Around the royal tomb are numerous open mofiuments 
of the common form of domes resting on pillars ; in one of tli Jje 
tombs are the graves of Shsbab-uddm Tiij Khdn and tiu. lia 
Abus’jiid, amiVs of the time of Sikaudar Lodi, and an iuac|p- 
tion, of which the following is an English translation ; 

This ! Htiilding wnia erected lo ih^ time of the aovereigiity oE tbo 
cfreitt king, Sikanikr Shfihp Multan, fjotl j^eTjjctLiEkte hw kipgLloni, 
nie sovereignand eialt hiK entnmand and prestige. TliLs domo 
by Shaikh ShAh^b-uddin Tdj Kh£n and Sultan AbllVald 
on the 0th of Eutnznti, &0G tHijrt)." 

* EuglLih tijt-Mbilfcticiii of th# utih^pUoii . , ‘“God, Mqbsiin,mad a hiB pi tphtt 
, , ordtred j Ctmd^ vm built in tep montb^ in the time of the reign of the 
of kiiigii* Siiltaa SikiindAT, mu of the king < f IctogB, B^ihloL May God pn il 

hit CQuutry Jkod hii aoT^rei^Etty, txaffc hu opuimuid , , the kinff of I F.l 
SidtAU Firtut Shih, may hie duit be simcnied, and PAirvOua be hk ' 

. ^ «a (Lt wafl] oTdored no wm {the order) urried quL.** 

ir my moling of thii uuen|>tion U eoneqif nod U the beat it it dou>tfol 
the tomb of Ftro ShAh must ha^e been repali«c| bj Sikaudar Lodt the t 
BahloL IfOdL 

t XrcmlutL 
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Khizrab&d and KhizrakL-Gumti.—In tbe year 83 A. 

H D) Kliizr KliAn, the first of the Sayyad 

Kinis the weahJt dynasty that ever ruled the Emptre of 
%T founlS a city on the lmnh« of the Jamaa about one 
ueiii^r , f friinkheri and about twice that 

rZ city 1» now in oxistenco, nnd Its very 

Iso y doubt. It lA probable* and Syud Ahmed 

Site 19 open to donon ii v 

Khan 19 of the opinion, that tne my 
at or near the village ot Khisrdbad. 

^puUrly knON Jumna," near the village of 

*^''r ^™r» ?Ziil.rM-fourtlis of which U now m rauM, 
Prn^yco,no,on^loohbgs,^^^^^^^^ 

1° oUtorTi^n?^ n" i the former is enppesod teeontnmth. 
remains of Rliizr Khin, 

Mubarakabad aud the tomb of Mubarak Stab.— Th^ 
e 11 n f Miihirak ShaUlhad deterniineil to build a city on tl^ 

the 17th of Rabi 1. 837 A. R 

^ist October 1433 A. 0.) The ua.uo given to that 
:?ii was Mubirakabad..." He devoted much time 
to^the direction of this building...After 
IT iinrlimdlil a lew days, he retumod m good health and 
Riiirita and went to tlio city of Mubarak!ibi£d..,When a Inr^o 
SS^^wnnonsnnibled. the Snlten left the city ^ 

Zr* to Hiiidostliio, nnd he encamped tor a few day. at the 
^ Usitiwili of Sirtrah Thence, he proceeded with only a small 
^d wHh^t eeiemony to Wdrekahyi, in order to 
bnildings."* His Uindo Mmism. 

Sarwar nl-Mulk, conspired against the Saltan and Mobara 


J'4i^.i-iru5an»lr Sh^U 
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Shah was asaassioatod in his new city by the riindu hireliDga 
of his Wazir, in the year 837 A. 11 (14S3 A- D,). , 

The new eity, as alread}' stated, was built on the .lumna, 
and not unlikely near the city of Khizrabad, but the body 
of Mubarak Shah was retnoved to the village of Afiiblrakpiir, 
near the mausoleum of Safdar Jang, about five miles to the 
south of ^ilodern Delhi, and Interred there in the tomb 
which is now known afb^r him. 

This is built in the midst of a large yard, surrounded 
by a stoue baitleroented wall. The gates leading iuto this 
court have the side posts and lintels of grey-stone, and are 
oblong in shape excejit at the top, where the side posts project 
in the usual fashion. About the actual doorway, is a narrow 
line of plain blue encaustic tiles, and below two full blown 
lotus dowers in white marble, A short approach from this 
gate leads to the tomb itself, a massive octagonal building, 
constructed of the grey‘Stone of the country. It stands ou 
a plinth, approached by an ascent of two steps with a sloping 
way of slotiu between. The tunib is surrounded by a covered 
colonnade; the pillars, twenty lour in number, shiud on the 
edge of the plinth. These pillars arc of a highly peculiar 
form, being oblong, and so cut as to present the appearance 
of tw'o oblong shaped pillars joined by a narrow belt; at each 
corner of the octagon, the outer pillar is strengthened by a 
buttress of solid stone, which greatly coutnbutes to the 
general appearance of strength and solidity which characte¬ 
rize the building. Hie dome springs from a low cylinder 
ornamented with colour, and with sixteen finials. The dome 
itself is crowned with an open octagonal lantern of red-stone, 
around the dome are eight octagonal cupolas resting on low 
pillars. There is only one door into the tomb, that to the 
south, which is of almilar construction to the one iu the outer 
court In the space between the lintel of the doorway and 
the apex of the arch, in which it is set, is a fan-light of lattice 
work in stone. The other six apertures, except the west one, 
ans^ver to this south doorway, except that the doorway in 
their case ia filled up with stone lattice work, divided by two 
horizontal bars of solid stone. The west side is filled up 
with a handsomely carved qu^la^gah, «Iso in stone. ThWf 
niche wall is also carved on the reverse. Above the rang* 
of the doors are four arched windows in stone open-work and 
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over Uiem springs the flome, Tliis is of nmple diameter and 
is peiIIted wi til bolts of colour running diagonally from the 
' bottom op to a circle of colour, iivhkh fills the centre* 

' Immediately under the centre of the dome la a tomb of 
& man, and to the right two women’s graves i while 
in a row nearer the soutli door, are the tombs of two 
female, and two male children. All these graves are 
' of stone ; but owing to the tomb hav'ing been formerly 
utilized as a divelling-houae, I was unx-ible to discover the 
atone of which the tombs arid the quibkghab were instructed, 
but 1 rather thinh it was tiiarble. [They are built of mar- 
blel At a short distance to the south-wpt inside the court- 
vanl stands a threc-domed mosque, evidently of the same 
period. The wall of this building is pierced with five 
arches resting on low square pillars of groy-stone plainly cut 
There is a second row of columns runnmg down the centra of 
the Bioaque, * . 

** I think the tomb itself affords strong evidemm that the 
tradition [which ascribes it to Mubdrab Shah] is right, and 
that the name of the site relates to the hapless Sayyad. The 
■bape of the dome, the limited use of encaustio tiles as a de¬ 
coration, the fnshion of the door ornaments, all i^oint to the 
early part of the fifteenth century iia the date of the building, 
while the costly nature of the tomb, the ample court in which 
it stands, ivith its accompanying mosque, seem to place it 
beyond the means of a mere nobleman, eajiocially at a time 
when Delhi was at its lowest point of dcpi^sion. Uiiless, 
therefore, there bo strong contemporary evidence again.st it, I 
am inclined to think that the principal tomb is that of the 
I second Sayyad king.”* 

The Tomb of Mohammad Shah, the third Sayyad King 

of Delhi is in the village of Kbairpur, and at a short distance 
from the tomb of bis uncle and predecessor, hluliarak Shdk 
For some time Muhammad Sbdh successfully defended his capi¬ 
tal (itmlnst the treacherous attacks of his lieutenant, Dahlol 
Khdn Lod£, governor of Dibalpdr; but the King’s unpopula¬ 
rity was such, ** that there were Amirs at 20 kos Jrom Delhi 
who shook off their allegiance and made pretensions to inde- 


* TfcuilietL 
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pendcnce." At lenjrth, in tlie year 849 A, H. {U45 A* U) 
Muhammad Shdli diod, and he waa ]>un^ the 
of Khairpur, The tomb of Muhnumiad bbah bears such close 
reseu^blauceto that of Mubarak Shah, that no special dewnp- 
tioQ of it is pcceasary. 

Ferffusson gives a beautiful Hketch of this tomb in his 
Hhtoi^yor Avchit^cture, (VoL IL p 653.) " It consiste of an 
ocUgoL'apartment," ho, " about 50 f<^t m 

surrounded W a verandah lolbwmg the same form each beu^ 
ornamented by three arches of the stilted 
rally adopted by tlie Patbans, and it is supported by double 
square columns, which are almost as universal with them as 
the form of arch.’* 

The Tomb of Bahlol 

in 894 A. H. (1488 A. U) by Sikandar Lodf, the of 
Bahlol Lodi, who brought ihe body of hia father ^ 

and buried )t here. It stands outside the western wall of the 
midosuro oi the shrine ofN a^r-uddin Chiragb Delhi, m 
a garden known as Judh Bagh^it L 44 teet ^uare, with 
tlSie arched doors on each^C ; the pi lora of these archw 
are of red aaiid-stoneH#bout two ttet square and about 
eif^ht feet high. The spandrels of the arches are omarueuted 
wfib medallions, over whirA projects a deep stone weathering, 
the roof being protected by a heavy atone and 
embattled parapet, about 18 feet Irom the floor. 
floor of the tomb is paved with red sand-atone, but 

tlie grave stone of wirved stone is still visible | it is nov. 
dark brown colour, the result 1 presume of discoloration, r 
Above the tomb is surmounted by five masonry uomes, 
the centre one being somewhat higher than the rest, ana 
omamented with vertical flutings, 

Tlio tomb is now occupied by the Kliadam of Chiri^h 
Delia’s shrine. 

"Within a few yards of this tomb is a 33 feet square room, 
the walls of wbidi are covered with perforat ed red sand- 

♦ iHKnUfin* IP hU Mcmmin, ilut after tltv oaaqiuet gl Delhi Hr vuit^ 

^Uie unula and Kankua aI SuUaaBiHlil and Sollan Sik'vadeT" Lodi l 
eizj Uketj that ihc pti-Mut lurrea neighhAturhootl ot tHe tomb was nitoe a Garden. 

f 'IitmlctL 
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stone screens, and it is believed to contjun the grayes of Balilol 
Lodfs ministers. Bahlol Loili died on Ivia wav' from Etawah 
to Dollii; according to the Vat lUi-i-Khdn Jukan LqiII, 
in trie village of jralfiwf, but according to the Tarikh-x-Daudl 
m *' the town of Jnlfli.'’ His eor[M!e was sent to Delhi 
by liis son Ni^iim Khdn, afterwards so well known as 
S'ikandar Lodi. 


Pan] Buij or Tlie Five Domes.—Tlie village of Kan- 
ebanpdr, wliioli is about six miles to the south of Jrodera 
Delhi, was given to one Zamarud Khdn as a Jagir aod 
lias *^omctiiiies been called Zaiiiarudpur. In this villi^e 
is tbe family burial ground of Zaiuarud Kh(in ; perhaps, the 
most renowned members of the family were buried in 
the five tombs, which are commonly tailed Panj Burj 
or The Five Domesi These tombs were built in the reigns 
of tbe iH^odis, and not unlikely, as Syud Ahmed KLin 
states, in tlie reign of Sikandar Loth, about the year S94 
A, 11. (USS A. Db 

Tiie first tomb, as you enter the village, is within a 
40 feet fHinare Bticlosure, the walls of which are eleven 
feet high j there are broken steps in the front wall which 
lead into the court through a gateway, about 13 feet wide andi 
15 feet high, tbe door itself being about four feet wide. The 
back wall of the court is now levelled with the ground. Tho 
tomb, which is an open scjuare room, stands on a plinth about 
3 feet from the ground, and consists of a domo resting on 
twelve sand-atone pillars j from tbe floor to tlie roof, which 
ia ornatiiented with a false embattled parapet and surrounded 
hv a deep stone ledge, it is alxuit lb teet high j and to the 
tcVof the dome it is about 3o feet high, Tho dome is built 
of stone and masonry ; the graves in this tomb are in ruins, 
Tho tow'erfi whltli once stood on the corners of the encHosure 
arc no longer in esisteucu. 

The second Burj is an open hexagonal room in a walled 
enclosure, which is about 50 feet square, and 9 feet from 
the level of the ground. The room, which stands on a. 
2 feet high plinth, has a diameter of 15 feet, it is covered by 
a dome on six atone pillars and is about 23 feet high from 
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floor to the top of the masonry dome. The monuuieut in 
the centre of the tomh 'Mr-aa either destroyed or removed. 

The thiH Burj is an open square of 15^ feet, yi’itli twelve 
sand stone pillars aupportiug a maaonry dome ; from the floor 
fo theroofit IS 13 feetjiigh, and to the top of the dome it ia 
fully 30 feet high. The dome is built of stone and mortar. 
In the centre of the tomb a grave which m covered by a 
monument of rod sandstone about 4^ feet long, 2^ feet wide 
and 3 inches high 

TJje fourth Burj is a more pretentious buildinir * 
It ]& 48 feet aqu^e, but liaa no plinth. From the tlw>r 
to the roof of the tomb, which is protected by a false 
embattled parapet, it is 33 feet high, and fmin therijf to the 
top of the dome It is 38 feet high ; the dome is made of stone 
and mortar, Ihere are twenty stone jiillar^ in the tomb 
and three doom in each of its four walla. There are six 
paves m this tomb ; a flight of steps in its south-westcin 
wall, takes the visitor to the top of the building. 

The fifp Epj is also a wall^i building, better finished 
than tJie rest and in better preservation. It is a square of 
4^1 feet, and stands on ^ plinth about 7 feet from the ground 
The roof 18 about 31 feet from the ground, over wliich stands 
a dome about 30 foot high. Iho dome of the tomb is built 
of masotiry and stone, ajul the rest of the buildiiit^ is of sand- 
stop. Tbero are three doors, in the northern, ^uthorn and 
extern walls of th^ toniK lire rcxifisi supnorted by 24 atone 
.pillar,H. There are tlirp graves in tlio tomb but Hke the rest of 
the graves, they are devoid ot inscription or ornamention, 

BastiBaori, or the Sp^ of Basti.— Khawjali Sara 
BptiKMn waa aeunup,Hud a man of importance in the 
reigm of Sikanflar Lodi; he caclosed an extensive piece 
of ground near tha village of Nixam-uddfn, and built a lart^ 
donied gateway, a mosque, a spring and a tomb in it. S>md 
Ahmed Kluln gives the year 894 A. H. /USS A H V n= 
the probable date of the buildiug of tliis tomb. - 0 a® 

The whole place is now more or less in decay. The sorin^r 
.s dry, aad probably Hi faat loag and 31 felt n-idn f tln 
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rooms, which were once built in tho walls of the spring, have 
since' difia|»peared; witli tlie eJtceptiou, however, of abont three 
or four rooms in the northern and southern walls which may 
yet bo seen partially buried under debris and cartb. The 
walls ot the spring w'ere about 15 ft>et high, and on the 
comers of its eastern w'all wore two open paviJGons, aboxit 11 
feet squai>? and 14 feet high. The steps which once led 
to the water, with the exception of about nine broken ones, 
are now buried under earth. 

On the west of the spring is the mosque of Basti Khan 
It is an oblong of 13 feet oy 57 feet, and is 14 feet high from 
the floor of the enclosure, and 36 feet from the road 
under its hack-wall. The mosque ia entered tluough three 
arched doors ; the door in the centre is much wider than those 
on its sides; iu the side walls of the mosque are steps which 
lead to the roof. 

The gateway is built of stone and mortar ; it is a square 
of 35 feet and standa on a plinth 10 feet high . from the top 
of the plinth to the roof it is 27 feet high, and’ from the roof 
to the top of the dome it gains 23 feet more, thus giving a 
total height of GO feet to the building. On either side of the 
gateway is a lofw recessed arch, in which a square door is set. 
On the western side of the gateway, and ou either side of the 
centre recessed arch, is n smali arched window. The western 
face of the gjiteway is ornamented, though sparingly, with red 
sand'&tone; up to a height of about three feet from the plinth 
the gateway is faced with grey sand-stone, 

■Witliin a few yards of the gateway, on the east, is the 
tomb of Basti Khan, It is 46 feet square and about 
IS^lcethigh; originally, tliere were arched colls 5 feet 
deep on its four sides, five on the north, south and west, 
and only two on the east, one on either side of the two 
fiights of steps which lead to the roof of the building. 
With the exception of two cells, the rest of the southern 
corridor is dowa The centre room, about 23 feet square, 
enclosed by the cells, contains the grave of Basti Khan ; 
with the exception of those on the east, the cells com¬ 
municate with one anether through openings In. the inner' 
walls. 
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^ Steps each, from opposite sides, meet In 
the tmiMe oMhe top of the eastern wall of the tomb. Tlie roof 
ot the tomh jg entered tJirough o red - stene ffntfstt'ftv and In 
its centre is a platfomi raised by three oTecji-hich stands 
an open 21 feet square rt»rn, surmounted by a djffhe supported 
by twelve stone pillars. The dome is about afreet troiii tlie 
plattorai and alMut 44 test from the groujuf On each of the 
four corne^ of the terrace there is s^pen 7 feet sriiuire 
pavilion, the d^ome of which was enpperted by four pillanl and 
vtas about lii feet higL Of these, pavilions three may yet bo 
seen; that on the south-western corner has disapi>oared alto¬ 
gether. The masonry monument over the grave of Bastt 
Khan IS now a pile of broken stone and mortar covered hv 
the tlome of the cetLtre paviliod^ ^ 


M was built near the grave 

of Mubarak hhiih, the second Sayyad King of Bellii in the 

re^no^rka^rShah J] in the^-ear 8^'T n! 

end ‘ ^'“3 also sunk close to the mosque, 

has.JSvJ!'r'^ rr sand-stone, which 

has sutiered much from efftoresceiice and of wMch the follow¬ 
ing IS a translation in English ; — 

Gil’l. i? of . JIajeii(y...Sii[tad [like] Sobmgn, 

Ibi] kaailar SIttfh, sou of BuhJol Sliih Lodi, taav ^ 
t-TOii perpetuate hb reign 

[Si] kaiiJan*,.., 

The gateway of this mosfjue, which Syud Ahmed Khiln 
faeUeves was a very ramarkebte building, is^ now unh^pily in 
d hope ess state of decay. Tradition fives a very curfuia 

^couiit of the origin of the name o! the mosque it is said 

that, once upon a time, a poor man picked up a gmin^f Moth 

“ru “ '“‘I' rowed®to deTOte ite 

WM Pii-Msej eeaaon after senaon this 

largo ooougL to defray the oosta ot tlrl, mosqie 

areliitoctiire which was 

dLe>toV»Ss<;/': 
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an arclied entrance in front; tlie centre doorway is set in a 
lofty recessed arch. The pilasters of these arches are orna¬ 
mented with small recessed arches, there being eight such 
arches, one above another, and five on those of the side arches. 
The removal of the stone facings of the centra arch 
from di^srent places, in the pilasters of the centre arch, 
has disfigured its general appearance. The roof of the mosque 
is surmounted by three domes, one being over the centre room, 
and one each over the comer rootna The domes are neither 
large nor graceful; they are made of stone and mortar, 
and stand on narrow nocks in the approved Lodi style. 
The aide domes are in a very dilapidated state. The side 
entrances ate lower than the main entrance of the mosque 
which is in the centre, and are sheltered by a deep 
stone ledge resting on plain corbels, but very little of 
this now remains. *‘Tlie face," says Mr. Beglar, ^‘was 
likewise adorned by coloured plaster medallions ,* the 
material used is rubble and plaster, bat some of the 
ornamented parts, the pillars at the jambs, ^ &c,, are of 
cat stone; marble was used for the bands of inscriptions in the 
gateway; th^e bands were both plain and coloured; if 
color was used in the interior, all trace of it is lost by a layer 
of soot, but outside and ill the gateway the colors used are 

f reon, blue, red, both the red sand stone and red colour, w'hite, 
lack and possibly yellow ; the enclosure wall is arcaded 
in the outside and also inside/' There are steps on 
the northern and southern walls of the mosque leading to 
the roof 

Tho mosque, I regret to add, is sfull in the possession of 
tho villagers of Mubarakpur, who have disfigured its inner 
walls with their cooking places, and the mud partitions 
which have cut up the mosque into small rooms. 


The Tomb of Langar Khan—This monument stands 
near the village of Khairpur, and was probably built, as Syud 
Ahmed Khan states, in the year 900 A- H. (1494 A. D.) 
in the reign of Slkandar Lodi; Langar Khan was an Amir 
of the court of Siknndar LodL The tomb ia only remarkable 
for its unimpressive solidity ; it stands on the west of a terrace 
about 8 feet high, and 70 feet square ; the tomb itself is about 
i3 feet square and 66 feet high ; on each of its four corneiB 
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Btood a lofly dutDed room, about 28 feot square and 40 feet 
higfli; tbe room on the north-western comer is only traced 
by its ruins; that on tbe north-eastern corner baa lost its 
dome. There were grares in the corner rooms ; one grave in 
the last mentioned room is still in existence. 

The room containing the grave of Langar Khiin is about 
33 feet high from the floor to the parapet oi the roof, and 
another 33 feet from the roof to the top of the dome. It has 
three doors on each of its three sides j the sveatcrn wall contains 
three Ttcessed arches in the form of the Qibl^h^k of a mosque. 
There are three graves in this room \ that of Langar Khan, the 
laiwest in ame, is near the western wall j it is built of atone 
and mortar, and is 13 feet long; 9 feet broad and 8 feet high. 

In the centre of the terrace of the mosque is an 
open pavilion of twelve sand-stone pillarg, supporting a mason¬ 
ry dome- This pavilion is about 23 feet square f it is IG feet 
tagb from the floor of the court to the roof of the room, 
and from the roof to the top of the dome it gains another 
18 feet. The whole of the tomb and its sorroumSng buildings 
are made of stone and mortar, and the outer walls ere cas^ 
with pbister ; it is a very poor specimen of the Lodi style of 
monumental architecture. 


Tin Bnij or Hiq Thro# Domes.- -These tombs stand 
within a few yards of Moth-ki-Jiasjid, on the left of the road 
frem Modern Delhi to the Qutb Minar, and close to the 
mausoleuni of Safdar Jang. They are hullt of stone and morf ar 
and may be seen from the road already refeiretl to. The names 
popularly given to th(^e tombs of Bare Khan, Chote Khan 
and K'lle Khiia, are inventions of some rustic genius which I 
am not wining to accept, but 1 agree with Syud Ahmed Kl.da 
that they belong to the Lodi period and ware very likely 
built about the year 900 A. H. (1494 A. D.) 

The centre tomb is twice the size of the tombs on its 
sides ; they are all square buildings with domes sprin^nQw 
out of narrow cylinders ; the roofs are protected by^^low 
omamentod iKirapets, having on each of ita four comers a small 
opan pavdiom I he comer pavilions of one oC-the smaller tombs 
have disappeared. On each of the four faces of the tomb is a 
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lofty recessed arch, in which a door is set. Above the range of 
these 'arches the walis of the torab have smalier recessed arches, 
wluch' are intended to relieve the monotony of hea^y looking 
plastered wall® ; about two feet over the doorway the waU is 
pierced by a small arched window. 

Eaion-ki-Ba-m—This spring was built by Daialath 
Khiin, an Amfr of the court of Sikandar Lodi, in the year 
ooo A H flSlG A, D.) ; it stands to the south of the tomb 
of Adu™ Khan aJ to tho aouth-w«t of tko Q«tb 
Minar, Tfittia miautea walk of both theso places, ihc 
spring is supposed to have been, at one time, occupied by 
stone masons (Haj), and hence called BaJon-ki^Ba-m or the 
Mason's Spring. On the north ol the spring there are stone 
steps whicli lead down to the water. I have been able to count 
only 66 stepsj, 57 above and 9 under water, but the natives of 
the place believe that there are many more. On the other three 
sides of the spring there are lofty stone walls, contmumg four 
row® of arched rooms, equal in height but unequal m number. 
The walla are about 77 feet high, and those on the east and 
west me 103 feet long. In February last, thet^ was only 9 
feet of water in the spring, but in the raiiia it is much deeper, 
and the lower rooms of the side walls, I ani told, have been 
sometimes under water. 

On a level with the top of the western wall of the spring 
is the court of a mosque, paved with masoniy and stone. 
On thia terrace also stands an Open pavilion containing a 
pmvis f tbo mosque iibout 77 fset IS ftst broad, 
aod 22 feet high ; it haa three arched doorip e^ch about 6 feet 
mde and 9 feel high; the roof which is perfectly flat, having a 
deep atone ledge underneath, supported on corbels, is re^hed 
by steps in the side walls of the mosque. The whole building 
is of stone and mortar. 

The domed pavilion is a square of 18 feet, and is about 27 
feet hi-vh j the dome, which is huQt of masonry, ia supported by 
12 stone pUiars, the capitals of which are ornamented wi^ red 
ksand-stone. The monument over the grave is built of 
sand stone, is about 9 feet long and 6 feet broad, hut 
bears no bscriptioiu Tlie following inscription m engraved 
in red sand-stone on the southern face of the pavilion :— 

“ lo tbe reign of the gracious [King], [a] klag greateT than the 
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CTCAt [ting^], with. Mth in the Mi?relfiil: Sik&dd^r Sbih son of Bablal 
Sulcati, may Qod perpetuate tiis reign and In* kinjfd&iri ; [thia 
pavilion was] built by the slave, vfbe hopes for the mercy of the Protec¬ 
tor, Khdn Daiilath, son of KLwijah Muhammad, on the first of the 
mouth of Rajah^ in the year 022 [Hijri]/* 


The Tomb of Sikandar Shah Lodi;— Oa the rth 
ofZiq'ad, 923 A. H. (November 1517 A. D.) Sikandar Shah 
Lodi died in Agra, and we are told by the author of the 
TariJA-i-Khdn Jafidn Lodi that “ hia coffin was removed to 
Delhi and deposited there, together with that of his father, in 
a garden which Isidm Shah Siir had enclosed and prepared for 
the purpose/’ There is evidently a mistake in the latter 
portion of this ^ount, as Sikandar Lodi was not buried near 
his father, and it would require a very strong imagination to 
place the two graves iu the same garden. ° 

? 

About a quarter of a mile from the tomb of Safdar Jang, 

I close to^ an ancient stone bridge, stands the mausoleum 
i of thifl **'the greatest of the Lodis/ and was probably built 
in the year 923 A H. (1517 A D.) by his sou Ibrahim 
Shah Lodi. This tomb closely resembles in style that of the 
Snyyad King, Mubarak Shdh, but the email open pavilions 
round the centre dome are wanting in the former, while 
the increased perpendicularity of its dome indicates a' some¬ 
what later period. 


The tomb stands in a battlemented walled enclosure, 
about 264 feet square; the comers were supported by 
octagonal towers, only two of which are now in existonoa 
The walls are 8 feet thick and about 23 feet high, the main en- 
trance of the enclosure Is through a gate in the Bouthern wall 
“ This pte is protected by a square (sand-stone) oute 
work in front (about 66 feet by 52 feet) ; the means of egress 
bem^ by turning to the right and passing tlironcrh an ai>er- 
ture in the west side of this advanced work, the “south mde 
being a continuous wall. At each end of tJib last-named 
wall, lire two cupolas adorned with encaustic tiles and 
ported QJX red atone 
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In the middle of the weatem ecclogiire wall is a wall* 
mosque, the ceatre arch of which is about (35 feet bi^h and 39 
leet wide; the side arches are comparatively msignificant* 

After giving a full description of the tomb of Mubarak 
Shah, it is hardly necessary to do the same with the tomb of 
Sikandar Lod! have already noticed the fact, that there are 
no small open pavilions round the centre dome of the latter 

tomb. 


The Mosque and Tomb of Jamali—Shaikh Fozl-ullah, 
alias Jaldl Khiln, but better known by his norn de plume of 
Jamali, was a great traveller, a man of literary fame and a 
poet whom kings delighted to honour. He was the favor¬ 
ite of four successive rulers of Delhi; ho was in the 
height of his fame in the reign of Sikandar Lodf, and died 
in that of Huraiyiin, still standing hkh in royal favour, 
“ His power of debate in the assembly of religious men was 
acknowledged by all, and even the learned submitted to hie 
authori^,*’ In the year 935 A. H. (1528 A. D,),he built a 
mosaiie and a room—afterwards his tomb —id the old 
ot Qutb Sahib, and the ruins of the village may yet be seen m 
their neitrhborhood. JamAll acoompanicd HumAydn to Gujrat, 
where he died on the lOth of Ziqa’d, in the year 942 A H, 
(1535 A D.l; his body was brought to Delhi and interred m 
the room which be had occupied as a dwelling during ^ 
life time. The mosque and the tomb are in two adjoining 
w'alled courts ; and in the northern w all of the mosque, which 
is the southern wall of the tomb, is a door-way now closed^ 

The court of the mosque is about 120 feet long and 70 
feet broad ; it is now entered through its eastern wall, but 
this entrance appears to me to be quite a modern alteration. 
Its original gateway was in the southern wall, which has now 
been cut oflf by a new wall which unites the eastern with the 
western wall The mosque of Jamah bears close resem¬ 
blance to Moth-ki Masjid, with only this difference that, 
while the former has only one dome the latter has three. 
The dome of JamiU’s mosque is in the later Lodf style. 
The body of the building is 120 feet lon^ and 27 feet 
wide • from the floor of the mosque to its roof it la 32 feet high, 
and from the roof to the top ot the dome it gains 10 feet more. 
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Them are five amhed doore to the mosque ; the centre arch, 
which 13 receesed about 2 feet deep into the face of the wall, 
is 30 feet high and 15 feet wide ; tJie capitals of ttie pilasters 
from which the arch springe are of red sand-stone, tastefully 
engraved, but whether tliey ever rose above the level of the 
roof it is impossible to say ; the inner edge of the arch 
is omameuted with fretwork, and the spandrels are 
decorated with ornamental bosses. The rectangular bsnds 
which enclose the amh aro of marble and red sandstone. 
Under the apex of the arch, in tlje wall which contains the 
centre door of the mosque, there is a small arched opening 
with a stone bracket for its base. About three or four 
feet under this window is iho centre door referred to ; it Is 
about 14 feet high and 10^ feet ivide, and is also enchis- 
ed by rectangular bands of marble and red sand-stone 
having bosses in the spandrels. 

On either side of the centre arch there are t'wo side 
arches, about 13 feet high and 10 feet wide. The. roof over 
the centre arch is fully 3 feet higher than the roofs over the 
side arches. In the pilasters of the extreme side arches there 
are two, 3 feet high but shallow', recessed arches ; the lower 
arches in the outer pilasters are oi>cn and contain steps which 
lead to the roof of the mosque. The apandrela of the minor 
arches are also ornamented wuth bosses, and like the rest of 
the face of the mosque, are cased with grey and rod sand¬ 
stone. 

The mosque ia paved with sand-atone. Tn each of 
the five rooms the western, wall contains a high recessed 
arch with a niche ia it ; these niches are ornamented 
with marble bands and engravings. Tlie centre room sup¬ 
ports the dome of the mosque ; its ceiling is arched, wlnlo 
those of the side rooms are tlai The centre room is a 
square, but above a certain heiglit from the floor it fbecomes au 
octagon from which the dome springs ; the coraera of this 
room are cut off with beautifully engraved pendeativea 

Heavy stoue brackets stand out from the back wall 
of the mosque, and are intended to relieve its blank expanse. 

To tbo north of the mosque, and in the north-western 
comer of a court, about 70 feet square,—with embattiefl wells 
ahmxl 10 led high-ia the tomb of Maulaua JaiualL The 
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walls arc built of grey stone and mortar ; tlia oourt-ya^ 
ia entered througb a low doorway in its northern wall; 
tli©re small arched niches in the walls all roiindp those in. 
the western wall are fjenerally open. In the south-western 
corner of the enclosure is a room which was evidently intended 
for the aitendant of the tomb j here also ia the door which 
communicated with the mosque, and which is now closed. 
To Iho ejist of the tomb of Jamdli is an open domed pa¬ 
vilion ia which there are several graves. 

The grave of Jam&H is in a room; 33 feet square 
16 feet high, and has a door in its southern wall. Over the 
door, which is set in a narrow arch, and all round the 
building, is a deep stone ledge supported by a eeriea of plain 
corbels'; underneath this, but not covered by the ledge_, an ena- 
mellcd band goes rouud the room. Tlie parapet round tho flat 
roof is also ornamented with lancy designs in bright flours. 
On either side of the door is a narrow recessed arch ; half way 
round tho top of these arches, are small niches built for 

lamjis. 

The floor of the room is paved with w'hite marble 
bordered with bands of black marble. In the centre of the 
western wall is a small recessed arch intended for a mosque. In 
the northern and the eastern walls there are red stand-stone 
screens for the admission of light and air. On either side of 
these screens, of the door and the recessed arch in the 
western wall, there are two feet square niches. Tlio ceiling 
of the room, which is flat, is beautifully, but rather profusely 
painted in bright colours. The grave of JamUl is m the 
centre of the room ; on its right is another grave supposed 
to he that of one KaraAli, a brother of damdli, but for this 
statement I have not been able to find any authority. There 
ia room for a third grave on the left of the grave in the centre. 
The two graves are of marble, beautifully polished but flat 
and without any ornament or inscription. 


The Tomb of Imam Zaman, aims Imam Muha^ad- 

AH, is also known as the tomb of Sayyad Hasan Pai Minir.— 
Muhammad ’All came to Delhi from Turkistan, m the 
ofSikandar Lodi, and is supposed to have held an oflu^l 
position in connexion with tho Masjid Quvyat-uL-iBlam. Me 

built this tomb during his life-time, and was buried m it alter 
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His death. The tomb Is a veiy pretty domed room ; it is in 
ve^ fair order, and is built within tea yards of the 'Alai Gate. 
It is alwut 24 feet square, and from the floor to the top 
of the pinnacle it is 54 feet high. There are three scroene 
of lattice work in three out of its four walls : in its 
southern wall lathe entrance, tJie frame of which ia of marble; 
and on either side of it is a screen correaponding with those 
on the opposite sid^ The screens are of red-stone and are sup¬ 
ported by twelve pillars, inclusive of those in the four corners. 
The capitals and bases of these pillars are tastefully carved ; 
over the capitals are corbels which support a stone ledge which 
goes round the room. About four feet above this ia the or¬ 
namental parapet of the roof The dome is of red sand-stone 
but covered w’lth plaster and is occasionally whitewashed ; it 
18 low but very graceful, stands on an octagonal cylinder of a 
larger diameter than itself. The monument on the grave, which 
IS also ot marble, is seven feet long, about four feet wide 
and eighteen inches high ; it is of very simple construction. 
At the head of the grave is a lamp-stand of red-stone 
about 2 feet higL There is an inscription over the door¬ 
way.* 


The GrSiVe nnd Mosq^ub of Qntb —Bakhtyar, 

sumamed Qutb-uddfn Eakhtydr Kdld of Ush, is one of the 
most revered names in the historv of the religioua sects of the 
Indo iluhammadan world. lie'was the friend and disciple 
uin-uddin Chiati, and next to him, per^ps, the greatest 
4k He followed the advaoced guard of 

e J^Iuhammadan conquerers of Delhi, and accompanied 


* Efigllflh traiwliticui uf the Liuctipti™ : “^In Uisniioff if G«l, tfae merciful anil 
Im com pagaiona be 1 r 

^ted pinytre of pmiK [of GcniJ and nuppljcation mvy for ^ver be oKfi^retl 

tomb, n f u a iMnfise to Goi. The fiioqda of Hii TulWi 

Iwnrt tavmg .acnM tli« world and tLe a«t in Uia path, mui modi 
trt.a™ra, of Mo aud of ths hsirt a.) oncrifiM to the of^ 

H01W& [May] nwn; Jiri^ nsich tba •wcctly scented mTs and the 
iUiunimited nl the Iqterecaw iMubsmilud] cu Jh£! 

ment, tmd |oT«r the gTSTe*] cf his pite taetceudante uni] his^fri^ndl i 
paw heart aud ths itrta^h of Fato friends of the ^ t 

of the Ikinily of Hiaaia, sclectod from hnlie ‘ i 
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his great master to the Masjid AiiUit to thank Providence for 
the success of the Pfiithful over the Idolators.* 

Tlie history of no political success or disaster is associ¬ 
ated with tlie iwtiie of Qutb Siihib ; ho was pre-eminently 
a man of peace, and, although, on the authority of the S'tir-ui- 
AqtAbt ho seems to have lived on terms of enmity with Mu¬ 
hammad Ghorl, he was the spiiituaJ guide and trustetl friend 
of Altamsh, in whose reign he achieved tlie greatest amount of 
missionary success, and in whose reign he died at the coiupara- 
tively early ago of 52. In the reign of Qutb-uddin Alhek, he 
first acquired fame as a religions leader, and suck vraa 
his sanctity, that when he died, which is supposed to have 
occurred fn a roverie, on the I4tli of Pabf I, 63*^ A H. (1*236 
A, D.), Ids funeral rites W'aa performed by Sultan Altainsh, 

" who was never late at a singla ]3rayer, nor did he neglect 
oae. 

Qutb Sihlb was the son of Sayyadllusa, a native c'f 
in MaWar-ul-aahr; ho married at Delhi, and two of his 
sons are buried witbin the walla which cuntiim liia o\vu 
remains. The saint Khdwjah-Kliijir, who still “regulates 
the weather and the price current of grains," appeared to him m 
a dream, and gave him the power of prophecy 1 a gift of which, 
unlike one of his proud successors, Nimm-iiddiu, he evidently 
made no great use. He lived and died a popular pnest, and 
the honour paid to his remiuna by the king is not to be 
compared to the lionours that are daily paid to his memory 
by his to!lowers, 

prom hia dying bed, Qutb Sahib sent his cloak and staff 
to Ms disciple Farid ShakrgaTij, at Pdk Patau, neat Multan, 
It is related, that when Mii’m-uddiii Chlsti visited ncilii, his 
friend and disciple Qutb Siiliih expre-ssed n wisii to accora- 
pany M’uin-udditi to Ajmir; but no sooner was this wish geiie- 
ndly known, than the people of Delhi begged of M um-uddin 
that Qutb Siihib may be allowed to live among them “ for 
their welfare and the honour of their city.” “ Out of respect 
tor the unanimous desire of such a largo body of men, the 


* Ar«tJ!Dir to ftitlhor of the (^nb SiLib amved m 

ia the y.!.^5E4 A. IL IU9» A. l>.) fuJIy three jearaWoie Ihe couaueet of ihftt pla« 
Ly th/jIuhftuinHuiwis ;^aa cf ilie mistaltea in chronology of siteh wueOuit occur 

Police in aati^e hiatori^. 
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prayer was granted/* and Qutb S^ib lived and died 
at Delbi ; ana was burled among tlie people, who arc atitl 
BO warmly attacbed to his meinoiy. The grave of Qutb 
Sahib has always been held in great veneration, and it 
is related by Almiad Yddgdr in his TariiA~uSaIdtin4-Afa- 
gh<fnah, that before Hiinun, the Hindu general of *Adil 
Shfth Sdr, marched out of Delhi to meet the Moglial 
army, “ he went to the eanetified mausoleum of the Qutb-uh 
Aktab, tho polar star of religiou and juety, , . he vow’ed that 
if he^ were destined to conquer Befbi, if the Ifirone of 
Delhi were granted him and the Moghal troops put to flight, 
he would become a Mussulman.'’ 

When the news of Qutb Suhib’s death reached Pak 
Patan, Shaikh Farid Shakrganj came to Delhi and covered 
the OTave of the saint with earth, ‘'which he himself 
brought from the lliuiz Shamsf ” 'I'Uis is the only covering 
of the grave ; to this day it is a mound of earth, whit^ 
washed with lime, an<l a piece of white cloth is spread over 
it. In the j'car 94S A. H. (1541 A. D.J in the reign of 
Sher Sbdh, one ^halfhullah Ivhdn built an extensive wall 
round the grave, and a gate on the north of the enclosure, 
w'hicli bears an inscription Ten years later in the year 958 
Av (1551 A. D,), in the reign of SaUtii Smih, one 
Vusuf hLhitn built another gate which is the presout main 
entrance of the tomb.t Through this gateway, j'ou enter 
a lane about 40 yards long, formed by the back walls of houses 
and the W'uUs of court 3 ’ards. At the end of this lane there are 
six atone steps which load to a raised but not lofty arched 


* I^q^IjhL ifa.ruljit.L'Qii of the iiiHcriptiud 


“ Iq thm reign of the mm of iLe world of proBiicrpty^ Sher SLfih, 

Sultan^of tbo Giwoiit ataiKlttJil, tlie estArlLku zvod v like oxcvMout 

I 

Hiifl gTAnd tonab^ wiEhiin doors of which 

la vcrttitdd, the Tbia U the door of the hotiaHj of proaueritT. 

In tlio year of 11 Jjri, was * ^ 

Built, iimJcj- thff iiUpi2Tim«indefltC!? of the Sludkli, tho chemher of relinioii 
KhdU-nl-Haq,^ 


+ English tnmaliiLiifEi L>f the iiuscription dd ttio gate 

" lu the r€figu df the Kiujf ciF tha world [wild of] laliio 
This gald w;ia to the digni ty of the aky ; * 

Althoiijjh ther? w hipdred gates in FandiiA^ 

Thons in no ^td llkiS thla ^to. 

It was biint\T a Shaikh, to whom 

TIjo tillo of « Kconrl Ytiauf [Jcrfi^pli] wu giren hr Clod i 

liVl)^ 1 npki^il lid linrae add 

( awil [il 'Hio Diirjgah of Khw^jali AqliK" 
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stone gate wfiy built b^ Moulana Fakhr-uddiii, a man of bo me 
consequence in the reign of Shah ’Alam ; thfi gateway has on 
one side three rooms and on the opposite aide a sioglo room 
for tlio convenience of the attendants of the tomb. 

On the right of the visitor, before he enters this gateway, 
is a walled enclosure, about 57 feet long and 54 feet broad; on. 
the west of the enclosure is a small mosque with three arches, 
and in front of the mosque is the grave-yard of the family of 
the late Naw'ib of Jha^yar. The most important grave here is 
that of Nijdbath'Alf, the first Nawdb of Jhajjar, to whom 
Lord Ijake, on liehalf of the British Government, granted this 
principality as a Jagir. It is covered by a plain marble 
tomb, about 3 feet high and 10 feet square ; the grave of 
Nijiihath ’Alfs wife is also under this tomb. At the bead of 
these graves there is a marble tomb of the same size as that 
over Nijnbatb ^4li but with the addition of a dwarf perfora¬ 
ted marble parapet round it, and ahead stone which bears 
the date 1250 A. H, (1843 A. D.) It is built over the re¬ 
mains of Fniz Mubiinmad Khdn, the son of Nijabath * ** A1L 
t)n the right of this tomb is another tomb of marble 
which resembles the grave of Faiz Muh<aniraad, but wants 
the marble parapet and the head stone of the others, 
and it is built over the grave of Fniz 'All Xban, the 
father of Abdul Rahraan Khiiii, the last Nawiib of Jhajjar. 
Abdul Rahinnn Khun was hanged for his complicity in the 
rebellion of 1857, and his body was disposed of by the orders 
of Government as tlmt of a common felon. 

As you enter tlio inner court of the tomb, through the 
gntoway of Afauland Fakhr-uddin, you come to an open stone- 
paved court ; at a distance of about 20 yardsjn front is an ob¬ 
long doorway set in a high wall, and to your right is an arched 
gateway ;* nearer to your riglit and before you reach the 
arched gateway, is another enclosure abAut 35 feet square, 
the walls are of red-stone, ten feet high, and surmounted by 


* English ol iht mamprtbn on tbe gnte i— 

** MAoklDii liied to putber yenT\ m tLi* Trvsrnnry ol Fortdnfc 
Aftfr nl] Bhakar KMti threaded the pearlR of 
1 naked [of mjselfJ wIiAt I write m xXa d&te T 

Miz-vm [gnrJener md to mj beari The lecteti of tha gala ^ 
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an open balustfajdo about 3 feet high.* Within tbig enclo¬ 
sure ]s the grave of Mu'atniad Khan, a eunuch ot the court ot 
Auiangzeb ; hb original name vas Khwajah Nvir, and ho 
was flucccssively commaudant of the forts of G walior and 
Agra, The enclosure is entered througli an arched doorway 
having an inscription over its lintel.t The tomb over the 
grave is of very plain construction, and made of marble; 
it is about 3 feet high and stands on a masonry plinth 
about 3 feet from the ground. On tho W(^t of the enclosure 
is a mostiiie with five arches, about 29 feet long and 3 
feet deep, with a etone pavement in front, of the length of 
the mosque and about 51 feet wide, There are four other 
graves in the enclosure whicli belong to the family of Mir- 
za llahi BaksU of Nizunv-uddin. 

Turning to your left and passing under the oblong gate- 
way, you enter a stone paved lane, about 58 feet long and 6 
feet wide, with a slope from its northern to its southern end of 
fully 4 feet. On your right is tlio marble wall of tho enclo¬ 
sure of the grave of Qutu Sahrb, and on your left is tho back 
wall of Ixis moaque. At the end of this lane is a marble gate¬ 
way, and on its right is a mar bio monument about 4 feet 
from the level of the laae, which stands over the grave 
of Mauliitui Bakhr-uddiii. The tUiirbie ^atexvay has an 
inscription on it of the reign of Farokhsir.J Turning to 


* The nuurble iiKitiumeat over the pavp of Sir TljeflpbiliiH Slcteilfe In St. .Tamijs’ 
Cbtlcvh ^ird, in il sai^ii to b^Vc b^n iiUreliEiStfd for Lbe Jlmijar flnr- 

milorjp but the rebeUiou of uiil Lhif'cTeiita wMcL follows 

tJbla ^tiliuLmimuliii] toiuboTEr Cliiifitbin gitivo. 

t Eiigliiilk traiukLlk>D of tbe iDJKTi|itioti on the gnteway :— 

*^Iii lh« of lilt HevpaJor of FaiIK. Sli^h Abuiqir 
WhfMe jiutioa bna crefited liftt iiDil botiy m thfl eMnaillo fif p^ace^ 

Mn'fitnijMi Rh&£i became Iht? dmt of the foct of Shfih Qnt^>-lId^J^O| 

Whoffo giTea hope of the Meiwiofr ■►f Qud j 

Fpil'UU tho of hiit pri5Mi,'noe, iKicly 

Ahij the Etutt iIat be like tliu tight of the idoou, iUutuiuatcid by the light of hu 
for^b^i^ ; 

O GckIp forpiVi* him [Mo'-'itniml KMn] for tlia uako of LIa [Qutb Sibib 

fwt, wbich RTo uGSkT hi Ell [ if n^atmnJ IvhAnr] 

niumLo? his. pipirit with ttio lii^ht of tlit^ ETkhit [ijutb] of Go^L 
When t nekou for tho datu of ihh buiUliu^ from thd 
Tlie : O Gixl, forgive [liim] oa tho Ifwt liiiy [IW A. ILJ* 

t Engllflii tnnaLitLoa of the iiwnriptioil on the : — 

*^GckL Mubuttonuid. AbuUlkr. 'Omtir^ ^OflliifhiL 'AIL Go± 

By the oomiuAud of tho RtiiR of the woty p [jmti J of the PuonV 
Fiirokbilrj Emperor, wlnme Hlavc* are the niue httoamenLa ; 
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your rijjht, at a (listanco of about 30 feet on your riglit^ is 
tbo south cm wall of the enclosure of Qutb Sahib’s grave ; 
it is ruotle of marblo and contains four perforated screens. 
Before you enter the second marble gateway, on your left, is 
a siuall dormitory containing the graves of the family of the 
Xawiibs of Banda. Tliree of tbo graves are of marble, and 
are prolusely but beautifully ornamented with embossed 
scrolls, fancy patterns and flowers. The bodies of the Nawabs 
of J3anda used to be sent to ifahrauli for burial, but since 
tho rebellion of 1857 this practice was put a stop to. 

Passing under the second marble gateway, and turning 
to your right, you enter an enclosure the eastern and the 
southern walls of which I have already described.* Jt is an 
irregular oblong of 93 feet by 57 feet ; about three-fourths 
of ite western wall is covered with encaustic tQcs, tlie rest of 
its w'estern and its northern walls are built of stone and 
masonry ; in the northern corner of the western wall is a walU 
mosque, ornamented with encaustic tiles, and is said to have 
been built by Farfd Shatr Ganj when he visited the grave 
of Qutb Siihib ; tho side arches of tliis mosque are irregularly 
built, as regards their distances from the centre arcL, 

The grave is enclosed by wooden railings, about 31 feet 
square and 3 feet high ; as already stated, the grave is covered 
witli earth and a piece of white cloth is spread over it to 
conceal it from profane eyes. Within a few feet of this 
grave are laid the remains of Taj-uddin-Ushi, ofSayyad 
Abiiiad and Sayyud ^luhammad, the sous of Qutb Silhib, 
of Badr-uddin Ghiiznavi, Imam-uddm of Abdal and many 
others ; puvitaulo and severe men with whom faith was 
a great reality. 


IlotittLl ike cf tku ckitf pf Falck, tkti Fobr fttiu- of nine fiimiv 

Tint tki? an^bi itu! iBsintinil [mAv] go Tvnuj kui ffnive,— 

A tomb LcikUlifijl juilI well tli^ wall wjm bnilt^ 

Wbick U like like eiB-iJted Q;ibliihp aud in likp Hit* Kalak.^ 

IraiutlatLaD of tli'C luaoHptioa on Iko 

Mulmmirvtrl. Abikakr, - C>rpa,r. 'Osauiti. GcxL 
Hv the olTurtA of thu worst of tlio Kinij'e plaveii^ 

Firin iii liu cotifiilc!tiei!' rin the triod ouii fiiuiift tiot wantlD;^ | 

Thtt Augelts ymtil mto uiu iTinJ of tJio Poradlw! of 
Thejf it* cLiLe j fort of the ranuliae of Ethn* 

Finished in tiiu 7tli ^uarof hu resgii in the year 1130 ITijrl, 

B 7 iho lyW04b of ihs Javeti of Farokluiirp wrflteij bj ’AMullih Ashiaf.'^ 
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Oa your right, after you Lave passed the first marlde 
gateway of Farokheir and at a distance of ten yards from 
you, are the graves of other friends and relatives of Qutb 
Ssdiib. A little further on is a marble platforu] about 4 
teet high and 11 feet square, with a dwarf marble perfo¬ 
rated parapet j on this platform are placed two beautiful 
marble monuments, one over the grave of the infamous 
Zabtah Ehi'in, who so edectually bolped in the ruin of tbe 
Delhi Empire, and whose son Gholim Qitdir acquired a 
reputation even more infamous than that of bis father ; and 
tbo other over tho consort of Zabtab Xham 

As you again turn to your right and walk over a mason¬ 
ry floor, almost parallel to the lane already described, you 
come to the mosi^ue of Qutb Sitbib. 


The Mosque of Qutb SaMb is a very ordinary looking 
building, about 3^1 feet long aud SI feet wide. It consists 
of three arches j the back ;vall of the mosque, wi th the usual 
recessed arches, is supposed to have been built of mud by 
Qutb tSiUiib himself A row of three arched rooms was 
added to this wall in the reign of Salim Shdh, D53 A. H, 
(1551 A D,), and a second similar addition was mads by 
Farokhsir in the year 1130 A. K. (1717 A. D,) The follow¬ 
ing inscription occurs on the face of the mosque;— 

'* The objiict ot the coufiilcace [Mu'ataqid] and mercy of tho Exalted 
Majesty,* 

King FarokbaiT, Emperor, master of the neck (of the people]: 

Built, with a clean heart and firm latth, 

[TliisT MiVijid —-beautiful ia fonn and a place of worship fljoth] 
for the olil and the young. 

The voice of the in visible whispered into the ears of thought; 
^^The year aiiil day of its building: The accepted abodo of my 


Moti Mdsjid of Mahiauli. — Walking through the pass- 
^e formed by the northern wall of the grave of Qutb 
Suhib, anil the southern wall of that of Mu’atmad Khan, you 
enter mmther enclosure through the western gate of the Dar- 
gah. io yourldtis the Moti Masjid, built fn the year 1121 

• The aame of the builder of thr moKjoe wa> Khiin ' 
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A, H. (1709 A. D.) by Shah Alani Baluidur Shall, the 
eldest aoa of Auraa^zeb. The pavement in front of the 
Tuosque is ornamented with the usual ** carpet” piittem in 
bhick ami white marble ; it is 45 feet lon» and 15 feet wide. 
The plinth of the mosque is about 2 feet high ; the 
mosque itself is about 45 feet long and 13 feet deep. 
It consists of three rooms ivith arched eiitrancea ; on 
either side of the mosque there is an outer room ; the 
pom attached to the outer room on the north of tite building 
is a recent addition. The original side rooms communi¬ 
cate with the mosque through doors in the inner walls. 
The mosque is built of white marble and ornamented with 
bands and stripes of black marble. The roof of the mosque 
is surmounted by three marble domes, striped vertically with 
narroiv bands of black marble and with pinnacles of white 
marble. TJie western wall of the mosque contains the usual 
recessed arches. The roof of the mosque and the side rooms 
are protected by battlcmented parapets. Tapering marble 
minarets, about six feet high, Hank; the centre arch, tlio aidn 
arches, and the side rooms, thus forming a row of six minarets, 
of which tJioae on either side of the centre arch are higher 
than the rest. On the back wall of the mosque there are only 
four minarets, one on each of the comers and one on either 
side of the centre dome. The pinnacle on one of the side 
domes is still to be seen ; those on the remaining domes wore 
either destroyed or removed. Thera is no pulpit in tha 
mosque. 

In the southern wall of the court of the mosque, raised 
by five steps, is a masonry doorway which leads into an 
enclosure formed, on the east and the west, by masonry 
walls, on the south by arched rooms, and oa the north 
by a marble walled court which contains the graves of three 
of tlie Emperors of Delhi. Adjoining this court is a piece 
of ground partially enclosed—the burial place of some 
of the consorts of the Emperors, and of other members of the 
Imperial family of Delhi, 

Tlie pavement of the northern court is of marble ; it is 6 
feet long and 21 feet wide, and tlie marble wall is ten feet high; 
the entrance is in the wosteru corner of the Bouthern wall 
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The Grave of Akbar If.— The nearest grave as you 
enter this eQcIosuro is that of Akbar IL Tlie tomb over it is 
of blavk marble covered with verses trom the Qunin and the 
lifuliammadao creedt both tastefully embossed. This tomb 
once stood over tbe grave of one Qtisim 'Ali iJervI, and bears 
the following inscription : — 

** Tlie death of ShvriljEih QAsim Alt Herrl 650 ** (Hijri.) 

The white marble base ol the tomb is 5 feet 8 incliOR long, 
2 feet 3 inches broad,and 1 foot 8 inches hip:lu Tlie totnii itself 
is 5 feet long, 1 foot? inches wide and 1 foot & indies high. 

On the top of the tomb is engraved the Mull am mad an 
creed, and at tbe head the Bisronllah ; on the left of ihe 
tomb is the follon'ing verse from tlie poet S'adi: — 

He who has come to this worki eliall perish f Thou livest ! 

He who is destined to last and la immortal, must he Goti. Hum art 
immortal i 


On the right of the grave is the following verse i- — 

Do not fix your heart on any other being hut God 1 Thou art mer-i 


cifiil! 

Because your very limhs will (ouo day) be 
Tho Beucvolont 


divided from cue nuotbor. 


At the head of the tomb is an upright head-stone of 
marble, about 2^ feet long and 2 feet wide, in which the 
following inscription is inlaid with black marble;— 

ShSh Ahbor, the giver of light to the world 
Was eclipsed, like the full moon, by death, 

Of tlie date [of his death] Zafr [Viotory] Eoid ;■ 

The empyrean of Heaven is the resting place of the exalted In 
dignity. (1253 A. H., 1837 A. H.; 


The Grave of Shah Alain. —To the left of the tomb of 
Akbar II. is that of his father, the unfortunate Shdh ’Alam, 
Between the two tombs a place was reservud for a third grave 
by BabAdur Sbali, the son and successor of Akbar 1 1, 
but the events of 1857 neceBsltatcd the deposition ot Bahadur 
Shdb, and liis banishment to Eatigoon, where ho died. 


The tomb of Shah ’Alam is of white marble, and is 
erected on a slab of the same material ; the former is about 1 
foot and 8 inches wide, 6 feet long and about 2 feet high ; the 
latter is about 2 feet 4 inches wddo and about T feet long. 


nska iti bi« BaklUlor S hji.h^ huX Kicg gl DdM, 
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Oq the head-stone of the tomb is the following' lnecnp> 
tion . 

He 19 tHo forriver aDijj the rewarder! May He make paradba 
Hill (Sbdh rciidesde ; (for} He I? very benevoleatk 

The beetower of exalted dignity has set under the duet, 

Alas! [it has} gone down in the gloom [caused] by the eclipse of 
death; 

Sh^h^Alam, the Protector of Mankind, has 
Left this world for the pleasttre-ground of Edeo. 

O Sayyad, my miracle-working pun has written 
A verse in each line of which will be found the date of [hia death:} 
He was the sunuir the earth before [hU death]. 

He U now a sun under the earth. Alas I Alas ! 

1221 [Hijrl] written by MSr Knlan RizvL 

On the head of the monument is engraved the Muham¬ 
madan cieed, on its aides verses from the Quran, coutaimng 
some of the attributes of the Almighty on the top of the 
tomb is a well known versa from the Qurdn, which ascribes 
immortality to God and mortality to maa 


The Grave of Shah ’Alam Bahadur Shah,— On the 
left of the grave ol Sbdh *A]am is that of Shah 'Alam 
Bahddur Shdh, the oldest eon of Aurangzeb, and by far the 
ablest of those w'ho contended for the empire of Delhi on the 
death of the Epipcror. He inflicted aignd defeai,s on 
the Sikhs, and did more to impair the rising power of the 
Mahrattie than did his father, who commanded the undivided 
resources of the empire. Bahadur Shilh died at an advanced 
age, and liia son and successor, Jahilndkr Shdh, built the 
marble walls which enclose his grave, and the graves of 
three of his descendants. At the held of his grave on 
the marble wall, is the following*inscription ’ 


- Awording to the [promise of the] Prophet, may Shiih 'Alam be 
H H«»Ten for his good mtenUoni Gholdm Harith Khia, 


The fourth grave within this encTosure is that of Mfraa 
Fagiria. the eldest srm of Bahddur Sbih, who died of cholera 
mDelhL The monument on the grave ia of marble • it is 
about 6 fwt long and 2 feet broad, and is surrounded bv a 
marble railing about 3 feet high. ^ 
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On the west of this enclosurej there are eight marble 
tombs ; the following insoription occurs on the head-stone ol 
one of them 

" Sh^ba’bAdi! the Moon ! with a forehead like that of Tenua 
By death her abode waa made under the eartk 
1 searched for the date [ot her death] and the voice cf the lorisible 
said: 

She has gone to Eden for her pure life. 


The Baoli or Spring of Qutb Sahib —About 25 yards 
to the east of the mosque of Qutb SAhib is a deep spring of 
water, the buildings round which were erected in the year 
1346 by Hafiz Muhammad Daiid, a servant and favorite of 
Baiiadur Shhh, for the use of the Khddams of the tomb. It is 
built in the style of the springs of Kizdm-uddfn and Daulath 
^dn. It is 36 feet long, 42 feet wide and 75 feet deep; the 
w'uter in the spring Is visually 40 feet deep, and sometimes 
deeper, and is reached by steps on the west and south 
of the building. On the west la the main entrance 
of the *«pring, through double-storeyed arched rooms. 
The walls on the east, north and south, ° have three tiers 
of recessed arches and arched rooms 9 feet high and 7 feet 
wide, varying in number and in the depth of the recessed 
space. 


Purana Qil’ah or Din Panah.—" The name of Indra* 
prastha Is stiU preserved in that of Indrprt,” says General 
Cunningham, “ a small fort, which is also known by the name 
of furfitid kila or the old Fort. This place was repaired by the 
Emperor Humaydn, who changed Its name to iiin PandA; 
but none, save educated Musalmans, ever make use of this 
name, as the common people invariahlj call it either Indrpat 
or Purana Kila.” T be villagers of Puriind Qila'h pretend 
to believe that the old buildings, wheresoever they are to be 
found in the village, except those that are decidedly Muham¬ 
madan, are the remains of the capital of the Pindavas. Tlie 
more papular opinion appears to be, that the walls, and the 
gates of the fort were built by Humayun, and that the build¬ 
ings insideihe fort belong to the reign of Sher Shah Sur, and are 
about tlie most perfect specimens of the latest style of Fathan 
architecture. Against this opinion, however, is the authority of 
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the writer of the TariJth-UKKdn JaMn^ Tvho says, that Salim 
Shah Sur, after building the fort of Salimgarh, which was 
opposite to Dfn PanAh, the fort of ilumAytin, he ordered a 
wall to be built round the citadel of the Moghal Emperor, 

The tollowing account of the building of Din Panah la 
taken from the Ilumd^dn Ndmah of Khond Amir r another 
CTcat work of this just and generous king was the city of Din 
Paniih, which was really the a^lum of religious men. 
Before building the city, betook counsel,with “hie great 
courtiers and learned companions,” and eipre^d to them his 
intention to foupd near “ the capital of Delhi, a city which 
was to challenge equality with Satura; that the city 
should be the asylum of wise and ioteltigent persons and be 
cnlk-d Din Pandh,” The project was highly commended, and 
one of the learned men present at the time Temarked that 
" the numerical value of the words Shah4-pddihdh D'm Pandh, 
was 940, and he said that if the city were built in that year 
it would be a very remarkable fact" From Gwalior, the king 
went to Agra and thence to Delhi, and after having ‘'taken 
omens and religious advice, a rising ground adjacent to the 
banks of the stream of Jumua, about Siree itoa from the city 
was selected for the foundation of the city of Din Pandh. * 

“ In the middle of the month of the sacred Muharram 
A.H. 9J,0, at an hour which was prescribed by the moat clever 
astrologers and the greatest astronomers,” the court accom¬ 
panied the King to the spot, and prayers were oUered to the 
Almighty. “ First, Hie Majesty with his holy hand put 
a brick on the earth, and then each person from that 
concourse ot great men placed a stone on the ground ; on 
the same dato, work was also commenced in the King's 
own palace. At this time, i e„ the latter part of the month 
of Shavval of the same yean the walls, bastions, ramparts 
and the gates of the city of Din Pandh are nearly finish^/’ 

Thus, within ten months from the laying of the founda¬ 
tion stone of the city, a progress had been mode in the work 
which makes me believe that the ruins of a more ancient citv 
roust have helped the workmen, and that" the rising ground" 
of the historian was vciy probably the site of a deserted or a 
mined city. 

Dfn Pandh is an irregular oblong of 3 furlongs by 1^ 
futlcnga, the long sldei being on the east and the west; 
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it has thrstj gates ; those on the north and the south are 
closed, but the gate on the west, which is still the principal 
entrance of the city, is still opetL Bosities these gates, there 
are three or wickets in Din PaDikh ; two on the side 

facing the rirer, one of which is open, and the 4hird in the 
western wall of the Qil'ah which is now closed. On each of 
the four corners of the city there is a formidable looking 
bastion, and between the two correr bastions in the western 
wall there are seven bastions including those which Sank the 
gateways. The walls of the city contain two-storeyed cells, 
which rise to tl e height of its lofty gateways.* 

The two gates worthy of notice are in the nortiiern and 
the western vralls. ^ The former is know'n as the Tallaql or the 
Forbidf^m Gate ; it is related that once upon a time, a 
certain king sallied out of this gate to fight a rebel and vowed 
he never would outer the city unless he vanquiahed tlie enemy. 
The king full iu battle and the gate was closed for ever. It 
is a lofty gateway, made of grey and red sand stone, a little 
over 50 feet high and 24 feet wdde, and is Hanked by 
two huge bastions. The high arched door in the centre 
of the gateway is blockaded np with earth and the debris 
of the cells behind it; the large arcbed window over 
the entrance is also closed np. Over this window there are 
two heavy brackets, each supporting an open half octagonal 
pavilion ; the roof of the gate is surmounted by three open 
pavilions, of which the two smaller ones are a little In advance 
of the third which is in the centre of the roof. The 
domes of the smaller pavilions stand on 4 pillars and that 
of the larger on S pillais. The face of this gateway 
ornamented with marble bands and bosses, and over the half 
octaeonal pavilions is a slab of marble, yellow with the 
effects of espwsure, and was obviously intended for an 
inscription. 

The princijwl gateway is not unlike the Talldqi Dar- 
wAzah; it is^ quite as lofty, but naoru maflaive, ati<l the 
flanking bastions are larger. Each of these bastions was 
m^ounted by an open octagonal pavilion and ornamented 
with encaustic tiles ; the pavilion on the loft bastion is 
missing. 


thiir ; tie top 0 l th« w.li b 5vt«tod 
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About four or five f^ct over the arch of the door-vay ie a 
row of three brackets su[>purting' three half octagonal 
pavilions ; there are do wiothnvs over the doorway. The front 
mI the g^ateway is oFnamentcd witli grey and red stone; the 
ha If-pavilions were at one time covered with coloured plaster, 
and a band of encaustic tiles extends under the parapet of the 
gateway. The tliird, or the southern, gate is, in every respect, 
like that on the north. 

The village of Indrapat or Din Fanah is supposed to have 
been at one time surrounded by the river, and there is a 
causeway, or bridge, in front ot its western gate, the ruiced 
arches of which are still in existence. The river has now 
receded from its old bank, and the land between the Qil^ab and 
the present bank is now under cultivation, Tlie walls facing 
the river are more or less damaged, while those on the land 
side are also in some places in a damaged sta.te. If, as 
it is believed, every bastion in the wall was surmounted b}' a 
pavilion, these have unfortunately disappeared; those on 
the gateways^ have been already described. Inside the Qil’ah 
the villagers have built mud and masonry houses, and tlie 
only ancient remains of Punina Qil'ah, besides the 'walla and 
the gateways are the well known Jilm'a Masjid, or Masjid 
• Qil’ah Kohnah, and the tower known as Sher Mandal, 
miscalled by da Laist and others, " the palace of HumSyiSn,'’ 
the palace itself, the foundation of w'hich is so elaborately 
described in the //mndy/hindmoA, nothing now remains, and 
1 doubt if it is possible to fix hs site. 

Sher-g^Jh and Delhi Sher-shahL—Sher Shah is said 
to have strengthened the citadel of Din Fanah and called 
it Sher-garh, but as I have already remarked, according to 
the Tdrikh4-Khdn Jahdnt the walls of Humayun’a fort were 
rebuilt or repaired by S'allm Sh:lh, the son of Sher Shdh, 
after he bad completed the building of Salimgarh. Sher-garh 
was the citadel of the city which SUer Sh8lrl>ailt on a porrion 
of the conjectured site of Indrapraatha, and was long 
known as Delhi SbGr>8hd.bf or the Delhi of Sher Shah. 
'Abhds Khiin mentions, in bis Tar\kh-i-Sher~shdhi that, 

" the former capital city of Delhi, was at a distance from the 
Jnmna, and Sher Shah destroyed and rebuilt , it by the bank 
of the Jumna, and ordered two forts to bo built in that city 
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. . tliD smaller fort for the residence of the Governor ; 

the other, the wall round the entire city to protect it; and in 
the ^vernor’s fort he built a Jama’ Masjid, . , but the 
fortiticfttione round the city were not couipleted when Sher 
Sbdh died,” It is^ therefore, almost a matter of certainty, 
that hie son SalEm Shah completed the walla of this fort 
Genera! Ciiniun|Tham, who follows the authority of I’ur' 
elms and Mariner Finch, gives the following boundariee 
of Delhi Sher-ahahf : '• The south gate of Sher Shitli» city 
must, therefore, have l>een aomewhore between the Jtara Pul 
and Dumdytin’s tomb. The east wall of the city is determined 
by the line of the high bank of tho Jamna, which formerly 
ran due south from Piroz Shdh'a kotila towards Humiyfin’s 
tomb. On the west the boundary line of the city can bo 
traced along the bank of a torrent bed, which runs south¬ 
ward from the Ajmer Gate of Shahjahanabkd, and parallel to 
the old course of the Jumna, at a distance of rather more than 
one mile. The wl>ole circuit of the city walls was therefore 
close upon 9 miles, or nearly double that of die modern Shdh- 
jahinabdd/’ 


Mr. Tremlett, who objects to the southern limits of the 
city ot Sher Sheih as fixed by General Cunningham, arcrues 
as follows ; ° 


My reasott for holding this view is, that just eppwite the west 
gate of Parana Qil ah stanila a gate, now known as the Lnl Darwozali 
m the same rtyle, though larger and finer than the Lai D;irwazah 
opposite the Jail, which latter is generalty admitted to be a north 
gate of this city. Oo both aide« of this southern gate, are protectln? 
towers and a httloofthe wall, and their dircetba is such as to 
roakcitmcocteivable,cspeddlyasPuTliiiaQil'a!i was then fitandiu-. 
that th^ could have been part of an enceinte isdiiding Humayiitt^B 
tomb ; this aigumoiit rests on the narrowucss of the space between tho 
pteand the old courae of the river compjired with the distance soutlierly 
to Hutntfyin s tomb, and also ou the fact that the wall to the east of the 
pte turns northward and not southward. If too, I bo right in identi¬ 
fying the masses of masonry between the north gate of Puhiiia Qil'ah 
andthe^aslteiDg apartoltlio wall of Delhi Sher ShAh? tho 
argument IB considerably atranrthened. as then the wall would be 

halfa milo north of the mausoleum. I 
think too the authorities quoted by Oenend Cunainghain at p, Ixxii 

of hii DaiHiir mav bg _ .:xi_ ,■ " I , 

s in«w 1 ata takings 
^ bia approxi'* 

for the windioss tbrrtr«to,7rthlte%«™ 
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til re of the gmijnrl, for Relieving tb:it the two gates which chanc® to 
reiniiiD wore crtnoecied by a Btriiigiit road, the dintance between t!iem 
might be Mt down ntigijiy at two kos, though nniloubteUiy iotacwhat 
less. Again, it seerns} a sotnewliat arbitrary assumption, that the gate 
now the jail was the chief north gate. . , » The bridge [Barah- 
pulnhj might woil be said to he only a slioii iliaiance ?«in Dehli, 
oven if the wall* stopped at PnrdnS Qirah, m the anbtirba 
wotilri. heyotij qut^Ktiun, extend eome way beyond the wail along 
M> tniparrant a roa<l as the Alat’hunv one tnuat then have been ; 
amt this eonsideration seems to meet Purchas’a statement that numi- 
y dll's tomb was in the city. At any rate before the son them limits be 
fill'd l^dow Hsiiutlyfln's tomb on the aiithority of Ihia writer^ for the 
qu a unions fmiu Finch seem quite inwnclnsivo till vre know where his 
nofth gate stowl, it seems to me essential that some satisEactory account 
ahoithi bo given of the great gato opposite PnriuA Qilah and its adjoin¬ 
ing walls, iis well os of the wail opposite the N. W. eorntr of the just 
)] limed foru"* ' 

. notices, between tlie two gates, (i mosque 

which is believed to have belonged to the city of ,SiiGr Shah, 
ami aithoiiffh iti a fair state of preservation,' of its extensive 
celled-walls notljing remains but a very small portion in its 
north-eastern corner of its court. Mr. Tremletfs second gate is 
thus described by Mr. Beglar, who evidently accents Genera! 
Cunmiigham’s southern boundary of the Delhi ofSher Shah : 

'■ Close to PiTrata qltah, on the right of the present rtiad to Hii- 
mayiin if, and ju»t beyond the KiJah is a solitary gate similar to lial 
iJarwara, noticed before. The gate is ornamented by coloitred or glared 
piaster medal [ions and di‘v;ces or patterns, and Bowers cut in red stona 
and in colonrei! plaster. The baldeineuts are ornatncDted bv blue tocdal- 
IiDua ; it IS aliogether a fine specimen of gateway. I conetude fiom the 
absence of all truces oJ imnpart ws I la in coDtinuation of the two enor¬ 
mous towers Bunking it (new mined), wbieh once must have added 
etiomiQiisly to the dignity of the gateway, that it, like the Lai Darwaza, 
whicfi it iiiuch resembles, i-s & city under ^hich once pfishtd one 
of iha innm streets of old Delhi. Frani Htiinayoii^a tomb, in a line 
almost perf^tly aLmiglit, an aid city road passes direct under this gate 
straight on Beyond m far as the oye can «ce ; the entire disL^nce, far 
as the road co-u be tracetl^ is covered by rums of houses on cilber shlop 
and iminodiateljr near the gate are a series of limall ebatobers^ probably 
the shopfl of petty trades-pcople^ but M^bleh being regularly built aod 
orming as it were wiugs or approacbes to tbp gate^ appear very appto- 


" A kofl miner U placed exactly in the centra of the road betwesn 
thifl gate and HumnyuD's tomb, and tbo rood is there widened ^ iis to 
allow free passages ou eilhtr aide gf the kos Mlnar : • * ■ ” 
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The corroctneafl of Geiiorsi! Cunnlngham’is account of the 
bouudariea of Sber’i^nrli ia placed beyond iill qucsthm, by ’A b- 
dullfth the author of the Tarikh-i-Ddiidl “ After tho conqiicfit 
of Multuji by Haibut Khdn," writes A bduliah, Sher ishiili 
went (from Agra) to Delhi in the ^ear A. II. (1541) 
A. D.) j and actuated by unw'orthy feelingB, he destroyed the 
fort ot 'AM-uddfn. which stood iu Sin, * * and built on the 
bank of the Jun [Jumna] betiveen Firozabad and Kilokbcri, hi 
the village of Indrapat, a new city about two or tbroe kiis 
distant from the old one. * * The name of this fort he called 
Shergarh * * but on accoont oi the shortness of his reign he 
did not live to complete it" The villnge of Kilakheri axteuded 
beyond the bridge of Baruh|>a1ah and tbe description t)f 
Shergarh by Mannar Finch, which Geneiial Cumiirigham 
adopts, is aubetantially correct. 

In 1638, de Laet informs ua, that “ the city was beginning 
to fall into ruin ; the walls were ticginnlngto look dilapidated, 
and many houses were down, and about 2(1 handsome Patban 
monuments, in and out of the city, were more or less iu decay." 


Masjid Qil’ah Kohnah. —Iu the citadel of Delhi Shor- 
shalu, wd are told by 'Abbds 'Khau, the author of TaHkh-i- 
Sher shdhi, that Sher Shah " built a Jilm’a Masjid of stone, 
in the ornamenting of wliich much gold, hipis lazuli, and other 
precious articlea were expended." “ Here," .says Abdullah, 
the author of the Titr1J:]i-i-Ddiid\, " be also laid the foundation 
of a magnificent mantjid, which wa-s very quickly completed,'' 
iu the year 948 A iJ. (1541 A. D.) 

The mosque la an oblong building, 168 feet long, 441 
feet wide, and about 44 fuet high from the floor to the rool, 
aiid about 16 feet from the roof to the top of the dome. The 
mosque consists of five arches, the centre arch, which is 
recessed' into the face of the mosque, is 40 feet high 
and 25 feet wide ; it springs from marble and red-Stone 
pilasters, and is enclosed by bands of marble and red- 
stone, containing verses from the Quran and fancy 
designs elaborately carved. Tbe spandrels contain ornamen¬ 
tal bosses ; the inner lines of the arch are ornamented with 
fretwork, and its supporting pilasters are at a height of about 
41 feet from the flemr surmounted by minarets. Under 
the apex of the centre recessed arch, there U a sm all arched 
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window haTinw a tastefully carved stone bracket for ite base. 
The whole of tlio fttco of the arch is adorned with fancy 
deBij^^ns inlaid with marble on red and yellow saod-stene and 
black slate. In this arch is the centre of the mosque ; it is 
an arched doorway decorated with rectangular marble and 
red'Stone bands, graceful pilasters and ornamented spandrels. 
The recessed arches immediately on the right and the left of 
the centre arch are 37 feet high and 20 feet wide, with an 
arched opening on a bracket over the doorway as in tlie centre 
arch; the otf arches are 30 feet high and 20 feet wide, but are 
ornamented like the near aide arches. In these arclies are set 
the doors which lorm the remaining four entrances of the 
mosque. The mosque is Hanked by two small minarets, which 
rise to the level of those on the aides of the centre arch ; the roof 
over the side arches are protected by battlemeuted parapets, 
and about four feet below the parapet there is a deep stone 
wcntliering supported by corbels; the corbels over the side 
arches, immediately on eiOicr side of the centre arch, are 
massive and more elaborately engraved than those over the off 
ones. There is no ledge or weathering over the centre arch, 

Tlie roof of the mosque was at one time surmounted by 
three domes, out of which only one, that in the centre, 
has escaped tlie ravages of time ; it springs from a low 
cylinder, and bears a Hat heavy looking atone pinnacle, 

“ supported below,” as described by Mr. JBeglar, “ by a 
moulded shaft, aud resembling the top stone of the great 
towers in Hindu temples.” Tbe domes are all Hattish 
inside. 

The floor of the mosque is paved with sand-stone, but 
restored here and there with masonry. In the western wall 
of the mosque, and corresponding with its five arched doorways, 
arc t liree recessed arches, richly ornamented with white and 
black marble and red sand-stone carvings, and engraved with 
verses from tbc Qur&n, Over the centre recessed arch and 
over tlie arches immediately on its right and left, there are 
small omamontal niches standing on beautifully carved brae- 
kets ; over the niche in the centre arch is a square opening 
ivhich acts as a ventilator, and above this are four 
similar openings in the domed ceiling. Prom the centre 
of the ceilings five chains are suspended wliich at one time 
held cups of copper gilt 
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The pcndentives supporting the domes of this mosque 
arc greatly admired for the elaSomteaciis of details and tiie 
finish in their execution. In the near side rooms the angles 
are filled up with a number of dimunitire arclics, bracketing out, 
one beyond tlie other, in three tiers, the lowest being a corbel 
or bracket. 

In the northern and southern trails of the mosque 
there are staircases which take the visitor to the roof. 
The first flight of sixteen steps lends up to a half octagonal 
balcony on four carved pillars of red sand-stono at the 
hack of the mosque; the capitals of the pillars and 
the corbels which support the stone beams on which 
the dome stands, are most elaborately carv’ed. A second 
flight of 15 steps leads into a long dark gallery w'hich 
opens into a second tier of half-octagonal balconies ; besides 
these there are three square balconies, one in the centre 
of the wall and one on either side of it. Tlio domes of 
diese balconies still bear traces of enamelling. 

On the roof of the mosque there are marks of tlie two 
missing domea The centre dome is built on a low cylinder 
of sixteen sides surmounted by sixteen live feet high narrow 
ornamental pillars. The balcony in the centre of the botk 
wall of the mosque is flanked by two slim minarets which rise 
about five feet above the parapets. The pulpit of tlie mosque 
is built of masonry, but 1 have no doubt that the original 
pulpit was of marble. 

A spring, with steps leading down to the water, was: 
attached to the mosque; m the court of tlte mosque there is a 
sixteen sided tank which is now dry, TVriting of this mosque, 
Mr. Trenilett remarks that:—■“ Nothing but a painting can do 
full justice to a result in which colour aud workmanship alike 
contribute to the charm which the spectator cannot but feel." 
This mosque is universtrlly admired, and is with justice consi¬ 
dered the finest specimen of the latest Pathan style of archi'* 
tecture in northern Indlx " The profusion of mouldings in 
the masjld," W'rites Mr. Eeglar, inside and out, and the 
number of angles into which its flat walls are broken up, 
give a variety of light and shade that is extremely pleasing, 
and the harmony of colour, obtained on the outside by tlTe 
use of polished stone of the various colours noticed ^marble. 
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black slate, and red and yellow sandstone*^ and inside near 
the apes by colour, is unrivalled’** 


Sber Mandal.—In 948 A. H. (1541 A. D.) Sher Shah 
built til is tower near the mosque just described. The author 
of the Tarikh^i-Ddddi, in forms us that " within the fort of 
Shergarh was a sniatl place also left incomplete, which he 
(.Slier Shah) 4^11ed Slier ^landal,'* or the tower of Sher Shdh. 
There is notldug' palatial a^ut ^ia buildihg, and both from 
its construction and its position in the fort, 1 cannot bring 
myself to believe that it was intended as a flanking tower 
of a palace gateway, or in any wa^ connected wnth a more 
pretentious building. Equally incorrect Is the statement 
that it was the palace of Humayun. 

The Sher Mandal is an oct^onal tow'er, three-storeyed 
high,—the third storey is formed by an open pavilion—60^ 
feet high, with a maximum diameter of 52 feet. It is built 
of red-stone granite, and is ornamented with marble. The 
plintli of the tow'er is raised 4j^ feet from the ground, 
and the tower without the octagonal pavilion is 40 feet 
high. Tlie pavilion is about 16 feet high and 20 feet in 
diameter. TIte pavilion is surmounted by a cupola decorated 
with bands of marble, supported by eight stone pillars, and 
Vr'ith carved bases and richly carved with chevron work. The 
root round the pavilion is protected by a plain parapet, under¬ 
neath which is a deep stone ledge. It is reached by two flights 
of stairs in the walla of the upper storey. Under the stone 
ledge of the upper storey, there are eight recessed pointed 
arches on the eight sides of the tower containing oblong doors; 
inside the building the accommodation consists of flve rooms 


* Mr. Tremktl, “to pomt -CKlt mtaiD oluu-iicteri^its of thk 

fltyli of iuo§i|i]o. AbuiTD the in lb** upper portiou of tJje id whkb 

tLyy ai« «ft, ire Introduce houlU itreKed wizhJow-Hke apcrtiiTes j it tba Dorth anil 
south oriel wluduwdi ore ooiiAtniebeil] fFarmouAt^l wfth cupohLO on 

pilJinir oriel windows nre dIbo iDtcirKlilcod into ihs bock WIl of tJiis 

whik OAch pod of the bock wnJl t^nuiiijitjai in a pcHiudesl tower mnaiug to the top 
of the buildiDi^^ lielougiag to tbis p«ricid| aud th« wiU 

foDad lb tbi;! JajiiiiJi JdkmnU inouquoat tbo Qnl\ in tlie uortb mci^jid near Mubonk'^ 
pur, Hj^d ib a namely uiwi^ue at Xhaiqitur, about & third of a mile from ^ckr 
lomb. Ttik notowortby, a^; beitig pcrliapa ibe fineat remainiuj^ 

apccimou of the eycena witli whinb tbe work^ iELscriptioiifl and tr^eiy 

ill 
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in the form of a cross, the centre room being larger than its 
four arms ; a passage connects these rooms. Inside, the rooms 
are panelled with encaustic tiles to the height of about three 
feet from the floor, and the rest of the wall, up to the ceiling, 
is ornamented with paintings of flowers and fancy patterns. 
In the corners of the upper storey, there are narrow ornamental 
arches, slightly recessed into the face of the walls ; the 
upper arches are scantily ornamented with marble. The 
arches of the lower storey, which is solid, resemble those 
above them, and between the two storeys there is a band 
of black slate. In the northern and southern walls of the 
ground storey, there are about eighteen steps which lead 
to the upper storey. 


The interest attached to this tower is purely historical, 
for it was Item that Humitydn met with the injuries which 
resulted in his death. It is popularly believed that Humfiyiln 
used ^e tower as his library ; “ one day," says the author of 
the adkhf^fxvin, ** there was a conjecture that 

"V enus Would rise somew'hat late. In the evening in order that 
be [Humdyual might see that planet, he went on the top of 
the roof of his libraiy. There standing for a moment, he wish¬ 
ed to descend. The tnuazzin called to prayere. HumS,yun, 
in order to show respect to the nsdn, desired to sit down on the 
second step. The steps of the staircase, by reason of their 
cleanliness, were very slippery. The ferrule of his staff slip¬ 
ped, and Mutmiyun filing headlong, rolled downstairs on to 
the ground. His limbs and joints wero much hurt, and the 
right side of his head had received a great blow. became 
altopther insensible and died on the I3th Kabi’ I, 963 
H. fl9th of January 1556 A. D.) Those who have visited 
Sher Mandal will see the utter impossibility of Humd- 
yiin's " rolling downstairs on to the ground" On this point 
every deaenption of Humaytin's death is more or leas incor¬ 
rect : he fell headlong over the parapet, according to Elphin- 
stone and Marshman ; he fell from the stairs onto the tn-ound 
^cording toFensLta and the Siydr^ul-Jlut’iidkhMurhL Ba' 
diiom, the Tabaqdt, and Mirdt-td-*dlatn. 


The remains of Humdydn were removed from Din Panah 
and bumd in (1,6 ^llaga Kilokhari, where w magriifieent 

«d to 11,“ *■“ HarSegao. 
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Salimgarh or Nurgarh.— In 953 A, H. (1516 A. D.) 
whoa ball til Shah, son of bhor Sh4h heard, of tho approach 
of Huinayiln, he, according to the author of the ** Tarfkh-i- 
l^audi, luarched hack froni Lahore to Delhi, where he 
built Salimgarh opposite to Din Panah, in the middle of the 
Waters of the Juui&a, so that no fort should be so strong in 
all Hindustan, for it looks as if it was cut out of one stone." 
dt IS a semi-circular fort, and at one time was protected by 
nineteen towers and bastions of sizes ; it is said to have 
cost SaUm Sliilli 4 lacs in money, and five years in time, but 
only the walls were finished when the king died and the fort 
was then consigned to neglecL Eighty years later, Farid Khan, 
o^erw ise known as Murtaaa Khan, an Amir who flourished in 
the reigns of Akbar and Jahdngir, seems to have got Salimgarh, 
With Other pusscssions along the banks of the Jumna, in grant 
from Akbar, and he built houses in this fort. In 1828 these 
buildings were in a complete state of ruin, but a two-storeyed 
pavilion and a well Btockod garden were still prestfwed with 
care by Akbar I who occasioiviilly tised to take an airing in 
ttu^fort undisturbed by tho public* In 1788 Gbolitm Qiidir 
fis^p^jd through this fort with his follo\i'era and crossed the 
bndge which connects it with Lai Qil’ah, or the fort of Shahja^ 
hMdbad This bridge was built by the Emperor Jahangir. 

The fort is now crossed by the liae of the East Indian 
Railway and was built* as already stated by Salfm Shahj 
the son of aSher Shah, In A* H. 953 (A. D. 1516.) “It is 
aituafod at the north end of ShdbJaljan^s palace, and'after the 
building of that palace it was used as a state prison. It is 
not <^uite one quarter of a mile in lengthy and the whole 
circuit of its Walls is only three quarters of a mile. It 
stands on an island close to the west bank of the riverj^ and 
with its lofty tow era and masaive walls, forma a moat pictur¬ 
esque object from the opposite side of the Jumna. A oridge 
of five arches Wfi^ built in front of the south gate by the 
Emperor Nur-nddin Jahiingfr, after whom the name of the 
place was changed to Nnrgarh according to Syod Ahmad. 
But the old name of Salimgarh has prevailed, and is the only 
one that 1 have ever heard used by the people, either educated 
or uneducated*'''^ 


* Caimicaliim'j ArsAsc^f^icai .ffejMrt*, Yu\, lip 323 , 
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Genera] CunDiDghani^s assistant, Mr, Be^Iar, gives this 
graphic de^ription of " the old bridge coimectiDg Salfmgarh 
witli the cit^el of Delhi The cods tractive features of the 
arches of this bridge deserve notice ; the arch aheeting is forto' 
ed of rubble aod mortar, and springs flush from the face of the 
abutments. It is strengthened by a series of arched, ribs 
springing from corals that project from the faces of the 
abutments, which ^ves great appearance of lightness with 
great strength.'** 

Overlooking the road, in the river face ol the fort, there 
are two gates, one of which bears the following inacription: 

** [Ttiis gate] U bailt hy the ^aca of God ^ 

Thia gnte [iaj beautiful and [tn an] increaaer ol hnppiaess. 
Knowledge gave the date of iU building: 0 Zatr.f 
[This] jieie ^ as high aa the akj Qi ia built on] auepicjoiu fouoda- 
tioM, li7i Hijri. (1854 A. D.] " 


The Masjid of KhairpuT.^—This moet^ue belongs to the 
Iiodf period, and is about its flnest specimen extant It 
consists of five arches, the centre arch being loftier and more 
elaborately ornamented than those on its sides. The roof is 
surmounted by three domes on narrow necks, and is protecli- 
od by ornamental parapets. The ornamentations of this 
mosque consist of traceries and inscriptions cut in plaster. The 
sjMndrelsof the arches and the arcbea themselves are decorated 
with engraved foliage and verees from the Quran. 


* E&^Mh tmuliLliaii of tho iMcriptiaiu oa tbe bHdge ■— 

(W 

bridge] wu liQilt bjf tt* oanuuottd of siliili JaMDofr, 

Tha ^^cAT t1io(^t« ofita bnildiDg [ar« to be fatind, ia tbe vordal; 

Tbe Mapiaooa, atiaigM and firm tom]. Vew Iffel fHijri.] ^ 

_ [Srtd/)uenj»fion.] 

□d ia mt.} thacoininaad of the Kiag of the Sevea Werlda. 
hia kIot? J 

ihe] Emwror, jnat, eqnitahle nod politic. 

(Tha he!Mr}I JaMogtr «od of thf Empenir Akbar, (The It^vnlarl 
hoMfi^t) t Hw awfurd haa mbdoed the world. (The Living' l) 

"* in DelhL (Of the nign:) 

^e pMM ^ this bndjse ahould not ta be written (of Jjihinrir.5 

BornSma^ ^ ewiplelioi 

The Bridge of the Empamr of Delhi, Jahfngf,. (A gloricoi injcriptioo.) 

t TIm iwmdepfnoiaof BAhWurSiih, theloftKiogoI DnlhL 
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The domes ere flattish inside^ restiog on corbelled 
pendeotives, oiost elaborately carred and finished. I agree 
with Mr. Beglar, that colour wits used io the decoration 
of tho mosque, but ita desecration by the villiters of the 
neighbourhood, for the lost many years, has left little or no 
trace of the coloring. 

The red-stone structnre to the south of the court-yard of 
the mosque is evidently a gateway ; the plan of the building 
aud its pendentires are similar to those of the *Alai Dar wd- 
zab. 


The Mosque Jind Tomb of 'Isa Ehaa— Near the 
western gateway of the village known as Arab i<ar4l, and 
at a short distance from the Mausoleum of HumdyOn , is a 
large walled enclosure in which there are a mosque and a 
tomb, both built by ’Isi Khdn, a nobleman of the court of 
Sher Shdh Siir. 'Isa Klidn exercised considerable influence in 
that reign, and when Sher Shdh*s sons fell out among them¬ 
selves, be sided with Salim ShAh and materially ^minced 
to his success in securing the throne of Delhi, ^oth 
the mosque and (he tomb were built in 954 A. H. (1547 
A. D.) ill the reign of Salfm Shdh, the son of Sher Shdh. 
The mosque is built of grey sand-stone and mortar ; it is 
about 186 feet Jong and 34 feet wide; from the pavement 
to the roof of the centre arch it is 29 feet high, and from the 
roof to the top of the centre dome it is 33 feet high. The 
pinnacle of red sand-stone is 3 feet high. The doors of 
the mosque are three in number and are arched ; the 
arches are supported by tall and sUm pilasters; the span¬ 
drels are sparingly ornamented ; in the centre arch are small 
recessed arches which enclose the doorway, but the 
stone ledge which protects the side arches is not continued 
over the centre arch. The wall of the centre arch rises 
about three or four feet over the roof, and is flanked by two 
small minarets about 5 feet high ; the roof of the mosque is 
protected by a false-battle men ted parapet. In the centre 
of the roof is an qgly dome, possessing neither beauty nor 
solidity, but was once covered wi(£ encaustic tUea. A 
pavilion, supported on eight pillara, stands on either side of 
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tb© centre dome ; it » 20 feet high^, inclusive of the dome, 
and has a diameter of U feet 

There are throe rooms in the mosque j the puTpit is 
wanting ; the inner floor is paved with sand-stone, the 
mehrdbs, or receded arches, corresponding with the three 

^ f^efc wide, and are ornament¬ 

ed with red stone. 


The tomJj of 'lai Khan is near the mosque, and, in gene- 
m appearance, it is not unlike the tombs of the Simad 
Kings and of Sikandar ]^d(; it ts octagonal in shape, having a 
diameter of 34 feet, with three pointed arches, about 20 feet 
high and 8 feet wide, on each face. In the corners of 
the tomb there are double pillars. In the spandrel of the 
arches there are ornamental medallions ; a stone ledge sup¬ 
port^ by corbels goes round the building. Above Siis the 
roof IS protected by a low parapet, having on each of its 
angles a small mindr, and between each pair of minars an 
open pavilion, 17 feet high, with a diameter of 10 feet, with 
ite dome supported on eight red-stone pillars. The pinnacles 
ot the pavilion are of marble; the centre dome sorings &om 
a Sixteen sided cylinder. ‘ 

^e monument over the grave of 'Isa Khan ii built of 
marble and red sand-stone, and id about 9 feet long, 4 feet 
wide and 4 feet high. There are eve other monuments in 
tins tomb, but only two are built of marble. 

The following inscription occurs on one of the doore 
of the tomb :— 


"This tomb, which is better than PamdiM, was built is tbe 
tune and aivonsigaty of S:il[m Slidh, soa of Sber Sbdt; tnav God 
aad his toterei-jaty. Stiiyod Kliic, son of 
m.rsniti A^wda Hiyl KbadL la the your 934 Hijtl" 

AraVS^i mi^lled Amf Sard!, is a walled villas 
and was founded by ilaj, Begam, the widow of Humdyiin and 
mother of Akbar, in the ye^u- 968 A. H. (1560 A D 1 «he 

LStr niturn from Mecl Ind 

eettl^ them here. Tbe only objects worthy of notice in Arab 

SarAf are the old gateways, one of which was erected in the 
reign of JahAngfr, tbe grandson of Humayun, The western 
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jjate of the S:ir!ii is too insi^i (leant to deserve Bpccial notice; 
the northern gate is a lofty bniiding nbout 40 feet higli^ 
25 leet wide and 20 fuet deep. The two sides of this gate¬ 
way are formed by ornamental rectangular bands wliich sup- 
cross bnnd^, which in their turn support the parapet 
Within those rectatii^ilar bands is the lofty recessed arch, 
the s}>androla of wliich are ornamented with bosses ; on a 
level antb these ornaincnts are small balconies on stone 
brackets^ U nder the apox of the recessed arch is a small 
windoAv, and sit feet below this is the arched doorway, which 
is 10 feet high and 10 foot adde. The doorway' is also en¬ 
closed by rectangular hands, and the spandrels are also orna- 
menttid witli bosses. 

The nest object of interest is the eastern gato of the 
Sarai ; it is protected by embattled parapets, it has no WIco- 
nies on the sides of the recessed arcli, and enamelling ig 
freely used in its ornamentation. The following inscriptioa 
over this gateway ascribes it to Miharbdn Agha : 

" In the name ot Qnd, tlie inoreirul and the compassionate. 

Tlicre Li no Goii, but OcmI and Mnhanimad is liis prophet I O God I 

[Kis] kind [MiliarbduJ/iud old pat mu £is] Jahila^Ir Sb4h. 


Eliair-ul-Manazil. —^This Madrasah, with a mosque 
attached, wag built by Mdham Ankah, the wet-nurse of 
Akbar and the mother of Adlmm IChaii, in the year 969 A. 
H. (1 oGI A. D). The ^ladraoah is iu ruins, but" the cloisters 
are still to be seen here and there; it stands almost in front 
of the western gate of Purarui Qjiah, and near the supposed site 
of the western gate of the ndlii of Sher Siiah, already describ¬ 
ed. Mr. Beglar gives the following description of the"mosque ; 
it " is an inscribed Masjid of Akbar’s period; it is built of 
rubble ami plaster, with the ornamented parts of gate-way and 
tnosjid painted by the use of red dressed stone and granite; 
the gate, now partly ruined, must have once been very fine, 
Tlie Masjid in si do was profusely ornametitcd with coloured 
plaster and glazed tiles, though now most of it has been stripped 
off The facade of the Ma.«jid and gateway were also orna¬ 
mented with coloured medallions and carved "stone flowers; the 
colors used were blue, yellow, red, purple, white, green, black 
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and OTCj. It has one centra! dome on a low neck, and very 
pOTuhar ^nimcle, greatly resembling that of Eila Konk 
JVlasjid. The walls of the Masjid are plumb, but the towere 
Jope, and it has great projecting caves in front as in Motli-ki- 
JU&sjlup a pecLiJiarity of this Mitsjitl wet® its cloiaterai,^*^ 

In the eighth year of the reign of Akbar (971 A., H 
1564 A. D,) an attempt was mode on the life of the 
Einperor from the roof of the Madrasah, which the 
the describes as follows: 

VVhen Sharaf-uddin Hosaiii fled from Court to Na"or 

, one of‘‘the 

Blar^ of bis father, who at all times secretly did everythin^.^ 

' * itijnre the Emperor, This wretched mancauio 

into the royal camp and was constantly on the watch for an 
opportunity. When tho Emperor returned from his hunting 
excursion and, passing through the bazaar of Delhi, came ne<5 
to the Madrasah of Maham Anitah. this blood-tliiratj fellow 
shot an arrow at IDs Majesty, but, by the mercy of God who 
watched oyer the Emperor’s safety, it did not inflict a Severn 
wound but merely grazed the skin. The attendants of the 
Emperor instantly foil upon the traitor, and, with strokes of 
Bwor fliHd they sent him to hell." 

The inscription on the mosque is to the following effect 

"In tli5 time of Jaldl-uddfn Muhammad 
n\ . 0 ] IS great [Atbar] atnong the just kings; 

Maham Begain, the root of purity 

Laid the foundation (of this Jiouse] for good men : 

t'M'Iding of thia gracious house was helped bj 
Shah£b-undfn Ahmed Kli4o Bfccl ^ 

That ‘VJ tl-is auspicious hiriliug. 

That tls date is found in the words ; Blessed among Houses! 

IW knpwn „ 

^iptioa of the capital of Rdi Pithoi 

atf '“T' > ‘ buiirbftho 

^rM4ham Ankalc I„dcacriWog rteZob 

1 have related the circumstanceamiderwIiJoh h» - 

nafed ia Ac pakcoqf AW»r, at AfiA bfldh™ “tarTi 
luBattoadaata “ Af«r the mur^oa7, tf'tta 
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Tahaqdt-i-AkhaH, “ trusting to the favour and kindness which 
had been showu to him by the Emperor, Ad ham Khan went 
and stood at the door of the hareiu. His Majesty rushed out 
of tlie harem, sword in hand, and the ftssassin was bound hand 
and foot and cast over the parapet in punishment of ins crime. 
This murder was committed on the morning Sunday, 13 
Eamzan 973 A.H.” According to Eadaonf, '* aa a spark of 
life was lett in the assassin after his fall, the Emperor ordered 
him to be thrown over the parapet again. Ho waa buried 
one day before his victim." 

Mahatn Ankah on hearing of tlie embroilment, but not 
tearing that the worst could have happened to her son, 
" repaired, though sick, from Delhi to Agra,” On seeing her, 
Akbar said, " He has killed my foster father, and i have 
taken his life.'' " Your Majesty has done well,” replied 
Maham, and left the hall. " Forty days after she died from 
grief, and was burled with her son in Delhi in a tomb which 
Akbar Iiod built for them,’'* 

Tlie tomb stands on the right of the road leading from 
the Qutb Mindr to the village of Mahrauli, and within five 
minutes walk of the SlinsSr. Two flights of heavy stone 
steps lead up to a landing in front of the tomb. Tbe 
court of the tomb is 17 feet above the level of tlie road ; 
it is an octagon with a diameter of 300 feet. The side 
of the court which overlooks the road is open ; in its north-* 
western wall, leading into Qil’ah Rai Pithora, is a snuli gate¬ 
way ; there is a similar entrance In its south western wall which 
leads to a mosque about 30 yards to the vs'est of the tomb. 
The wall of the court is about ten feet higfi and is pierced w*ith 
loopholes ; only a fourth of tlie original wall is now standing. 
Each of the eight comers of the court is supported by a round 
tower, with embattled parapets, wbich rise about six feet 
above the wall The walls and the towers are made of 
rough hewn stone and mortar. Between the towers, but a 
few' teet behind the enclosure walls, there are small heaps 
of ruins ; it is impossible, however, to say whether they belong 
to other towers, or to Chabutrakt constructed for the use of 
visitors. 

The tomb, which is about 60 feet high, stands on a 4 feet 
high plinth ; it Is an octagonal building, having all its facades 
alike. A verandah, or corridor, goes round the centre 
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rt^m. From the piiveniciit of the court to tha top 
Ot the roof the tomb is y2 feet hijjh ; eacli of its ei-'ht 
aides consists of three lofty arches ; and tlie pillars from 
which the arches spring consist of blocks of square stones 
piled up m order. Some of the shafts of the pil lara are 
made of entire pieces of gmnite, but the capitals ami the bases 
are constructed with separate pieces of stone. The corner 
pillars are double. The roof of the tomb is protected hv an 
emUttleJ parapet 4 feet high, having at each of its amdes 
a minaret about 6 feet higher than the parapet. ^ 


* The centre of the tomb is an octagonal room, 50 feet 
in dtametor, inclusive of the corridor. In the centre of each of 
rta eight aides is an arched doonvnj', and on cither sides of tne 
doomY 13 a niche about 2 feet high. Over the .^rch 
of the doorway is an arched opening. From outside the dome 
of the tombappeps to stand on a sixteen sided platform about 
l.i, feet high, having on each of its angles a small minaret. The 
dome which is built of stone and mortar, covered with plaster 
13 about 16 feet high and is sariiiountcd hy a heavy 
looking pinnacle of corrugated st«ne. The diameter of the 
dome IS the same as that of iU neck, that is, about 24 feet The 
wall of the room is 7 feet deep ; inside the 'wall and 
height of the doorways, is the labyrinth or 
JSAuiMalian by which name the tomb ia sometimes £no%vu. 

The inside of the roof ig vaulted ; over the octir'oiial 
walla of the centre room, which are 33 feet high, the walk are 
sixteen-sided, contaming sixteen arches, of which, ori^dnally 
eveiy alternate arch was open. Above thia tlwtliirfcy' 
two aided walls support the dome. 


The stone monument which once covered the o^rave was 
removed about 40 years ago, and is now to be seZa in the 
verandah of the tomb. I have not been able to trace the 
monmnent over the grave of Adham Khan’s mother M-iham 
Ankah. ' 


» Hnmayra—On tha nth of Rab'i I, 9«3 

A. H (21»t Janaarj, 1555), Hum.Lyto died at Dia 
Paaahf aad waa buried m the rillage of Kilok-heri 
w'here hie mausoleum now stands nUf u* i j 

aad taitlrful » U-e. a»d the au.S'er „tikuTSd''nJrl 
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tion of this building which was completed in the year 973, A. 
n. (1505 A* D.) or, according to some, io tlie 14tli year of the 
reign of Akbar, 977' A* il» (1569 A. D.) nt a cost of 15 lacs 
of r^upocfi ; the best port of which expenditure hiust have been 
borne by, the Emperor Akbar hiriiself. 

The Tomb of Huiuayun may be regarded as the general 
dormitory of the House of Timur j for, although Akbar and 
his tliree immediate successors are buried elsewhere, no other 
mausoleum contains so many distinguished dead who be- 
long to the Moghal dynasty. 'Round the grave of Humdr 
yun are interred Ssjf Begam, his wife, atid the companion 
of his many troubles; the headless body of Ddra Sheko, the 
accomplished and chivalrous but ill fated son pf^ Shah Johan ; 
the Emperor Muhammad, 'Aaam Shah, the bravo but unwise 
son of AurangKob, who fell in battle against his brother 
before A^ra ; the Emperor Jahdndar Shiih, the gran^on of 
Aurangzeb, and liia unfortunate eucccssor, Farokhsir, who 
was poisoned by liis prime uilmster ; the youthful Rafl-utl-^ 
daijdth and. Kaff-ud-daulah, each of whom in Bucccssion 
assumed imperial dignity only to relinquish it after an unim¬ 
portant reign of three months; and last, though not the leant, 
'Alamgfr ll, who was assassinated nt the instigation of hia 
prime minister, ’fmiid-ul-Mulk. Other royal princes and 
princesses, and their attendants and retainers sleep close 
to the illustrious few whose names are preserved in history. 

In this tomb of the first hereditary monarch of the 
Moghal race, the Inst Moghal Emperor of Delhi, Bahadur 
Sh^, surrendered himself a prisoner to the British Govern¬ 
ment after tho rebellion of X857. Here also were captured 
the sons and nephew of Bahadur Shah, who were summarily 
executed for murder and treason ivithin sight of this 
tomb. 

The Tomb of Humayun stands on the river Jumna, in the 
centre of a high walled enclosure, which ia entered on the west 
and tho south by two lofty tow’cr-like gatevrays which add much 
to the grandeur of the budding.In the middle of the eastern 
■wall of the enclosure is an unpretending low, flat roofed 
room with eight doors and a verandah overlooking 
the river ; in the middle of its northern wall stands a smrdl 
building, on a 7 feet high platform j it has an arched room in 
tho centre through which the water £roiu a huge mar tel lo 
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tower sliaped well behind the wall, fed the canals which 
irrigated and adorned the garden,* 

The walls on either aide of the two gateways, and fully 
half of the eastern wall, contain arched cells, which are 
fairly high but not deep enough for pemiauent human 
habitation. 

The gateways are built of grey stone, ornamented 
w'lth bands and bosses of red stone, and here and there, with 
marble. The southern gateway has been conrerted into a 
rest house; masonry walls divide its centre arched room 
from the side rooms, converting it into a comfortable 
resting place for visitors. 

la the centre of the garden is a stone and masonry 
p^tfonn about 5 feet troni the ground, IOO yards square, 
with its comers cut of!; on this platform, at a distance of 23 feet 
from its aides, stands a terrace about 20 feet high, 85 yards 
square, with its corners cut off like those of the platform. In 
each of the four short sides of the terrace there is an arched 
door leading into a mortuary cell and on each of its four long 
sidas there are IT such arches; under the ninth, or tiie middl^ 
arch there are steps which take the visitor to tlie top of the 
terrace. The platform and the terrace ore paved with sand 
stone j the roof of the temce was at one time completely, 
and now partially, protected by two feet high perforated 
parapets of saud-stoiie; the parapets on the river face of the 
terrace were destroyed during the rebellion of 1857. Tbc cells 
in the watl^f the terrace have arched doorways which ore 
ornamented with bands and panels of marble. In the 
centre of the floor of tliis magnidcent terrace is the grave 
of the h^mperor Hutnayun, and those of his widow, his 
mfant daugliter, of some of his descendants, and of others who 
were true in their allegiance to the Timiir dynasty. On the roof 
of me terrace are certain monuments, the most remarkable of 
which are those of the Emperor, his "^vidow, and of such of his 
descendants ^ho either succeeded to the throne or were close¬ 
ly related to him. Of these monuments some are within the 
covet of the mausoleum, and others are exposed to the sky ; 

poIishtT'^*' beautifuUy carved and highly 


• In ts^p ninttop Uiibero^w gw oI tlu canals alitl (w _ iv I 1 .u 

l»Mr tg viltiTmtt a litd*. Wlieat," sUU m u«, mod helped Uig 
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I dou'bl whether after the reign of AJcbar, any burial took 
place^ within auch close proximity to the grave of Humdyun 
os to come within, the shelter of the tomb itself 

The centre room is a square of 45 yards; it is built 
nf red sandstone, and is ornamented with marble 
bands which cut ofl' the walls into panels. " The exterior 
form of the main body of the tomb/' says Cunning¬ 
ham/* is a square with the corners cut off, on an octagon with 
four long and four short faces, and each of the short faces forms 
one side of the tour octagonal comer towers...In this 
tomb we first see towers attached to the four angles of 
the main building...Another innovation observable in this 
tomb is the narrow necked dome, which was afterwards 
adopted in all the Mogul buildings."* The tomb itself is a 
lofty square tower surmounted by a magnificent marble dome, 
topped with a copper pinnacle w’hich stands 140 feet from the 
level of the terrace. ^ Each of its four comers is cut off so aa to 
admit an octagonal tower ofibnr^long and four short sides, and 
between these towers, there are arches about 50 feet high. 
** Over these arches, writes Franklin, the wall is raised about 
14 feet to hide the shaft or cylinder on which the dome 
stands ; in the four smaller sides, which are formed by cuttingf 
off the comers of the square towers, a double range of arches 
rises to the top; but here, instead of raising the wall whoso 
uniformity would destroy its beauty, a small pavilion crowned 
by A dome is raised at each great angle. In the northern 
arch of the building is a doorw'Iiich admits the visitor into 
the room containing the marble tomb, corresponding with 
wdiich in the ground floor is the grave of hlumSyun/' 

Tlie corner towers are two storeyed, and round^these toweis 
and the centre room, in the upper storey, there mns a narrow 
galleiy, corresponding with which in the lower storey 
are narrow passages. The centre room lias tw'o tiers of 
arched windows ; the upper windows being smaller than the 
lower ones. 


♦ Mf. Beclikf giva* an anuming dw*(iptita of the deiDC. “ The exterior of the 
great wulrAl dutue « of a peouliiir, bn* not pl.^aillD» shiMW, it is ijointed and t=sU 
on nntch tees io dbiiui«tcir IbAU ilBelf, lonhin^ as U it were being slrwisniUted. 
Aocordiag to Cnpuin jtreher it is tluvc-fouttbs the me of Um dome of SL Faul'fc 
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'‘The four great arches of this rtxim” writes Franklin 
" rise about 20 feet in height Above tliese, with the interven¬ 
tion of a wde cornparDment, ifi another row of arches IG 
feet high ; in the second tietj with the same space between, is 
a square window with^ka,work of white oiarbleL T}ie roof 
is oval, being 80 feet in heiglit and formed bv the dome ; the 
t^bisinthe centre, 6 feet by 2, composed of a single 
block of white marble. The floors and walls [to the height ofG 
fcetl are of the samo material; the doors and windows are 
filled with open lattice work ; the recess of eacli of the 
great arches is 14 feet deep, with inlaid pavement of varie"iited 
marhle." ® 


The inside of the dome was at one time enriched with 
^ding and enamel land from its centre was suspended a 
tas^lofgold lace which the Jats fired at with their match¬ 
lock^ and succeeded m destroying; the marks of the 
bullets maj yi^t be seen in some places. 

T^e marMo monument of HumAyun stands on a well poliah- 

ed floor oftbe same material, about 6 inches higher than the 

floor ofJ;he r^m, and is paved with white marble ornamented 
With naiTow bands of marble; the rest of tlio room is 

! nionumcnt is sUafied like a 

i^nqge casket but bears no inscription. ^ 

21 Franklin. “ am octagon, 

I arched roofs, 40 feet high ; the fmr 

of the floor and lower compartments 

H.hrtvo f>rt* ''^-pfwlule marble...thero are eight rooms 
above corresiiondiug m size with those below." 

S W^fiivp on the S. E. and 

owh other db-oM communicate with 

the doors rtf fl ** ‘‘^chdd entrance of the centre room; 

floom of tlio comaiunication between them. The 

mentedwith bands of red^to^ 

TthT^Vr^'^^uod the to^oAL buddbg; 

of the aeoond storey. 

The marble dome stands on a cylinder about 2a feet 
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high, decorated with the double tnangle of the Maaonic order of 
the Koyol Arch, having black stone medalions in the centre* 
On every corner of the roof is a pavilion with masonry dome, 
supported, on eight stoiio pillars ; between these pavilions, 
but only of the width of the main arches below, there are 
small halls, with four stone pillars in front, supporting the roof. 
Each of tlicj halls on the east and the west has a amall 
room on either side, and In front a narrow verandah support'* 
ed on beautifully carved stone pillars. On the roof of the 
hall, a little removed from the aides, there are two small open 
pavilions on four pillars i the front comers have 6 feet 
high minarets. The eight angles of the roof are also oituuneni’ 
ed with eight minarets. 

The college, w'hich is on the roof of the tomb, was at one 
time an institution of some importance, and men of learning 
and inlluence used to be appointed to the charge of the place. 
It has, however, long ceased to maintain its reputation, and 
for the Inst liuiiilred and fifty years the once, probably, well fill- 
ed rooms have been completely abandoned, Amoim the mutO' 
wiilUs of this tomb Mr Blochmann mentions Shaikh Husain 
nnd Muuiana Nur-ud-din Tarkh^; it also appears, that on the 
return of Uaji Begara from Meoca^ she was put in cha^o 
of the tomb of her husband , and on h« death, she was buried 
here under iho north western comer room, where also was 
buried an Infant daughter of HumAyiin. There are three 
graves under this room nnd three under the south-western 
room, and two ca*’Ii in the north-eastern and the south¬ 
western rooms. The monuments over the graves, which 
are erected on the doors of the roonm aig^jrffi$(cribed, are 
of marble. On the western terrace of the'%pmW are eleven 
graves, of wliich five are covered with marole. and the others 
with masonry monuments. There is a solitary tombstone 
on the opposite side of the terrace, and it is tire only one which 
contains any record of historical value ; the inscription, how¬ 
ever, does not say more than that it marks the grave of : “ San- 
gi Begam, wife of ’Alamglr the Second, 1181.'' The nameless 
graves bear the weU'kiiO'Wn veree from the Quran which 
ascribes eternal life to the 4lm%hty and mortality to man. 
I have in vain endeavoured to identify these ^aves ; sa au¬ 
thorities on the sul^ept, the EhidaiDS of the ahrine of Kizatn- 
uddfn, who o^inarily officiate as guides, are thoroughly un^ 
trustworthy. The popular impression ia that the grave 
nearest the steps on the north of the mausoleum is that of 
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IMra Sheko, and in succesaion, on the same side, are those 
of JafiAndir Shafi and ^Alaingir 11, 

Iq the south-eastern comer of the garden of this 
toaueolehm laaamall tomb, the history of ivhich is unknown. 

to Spd AJ^ed Kiidn, it was built in the year 
1131 A. A (irSO A D.), but the learned Syud does not 
give any authonty for his opinion. 

_ This tomb stands on an 8 feet high terrace, wdiich is 'Tfi 
feet square and is paved with red sandstone. The waifs of t he 
tonr^ are built of red sandstonu. The tomb itself is 
1 ll frnm the terrece 

acc^ible, there ^ing no steps Jewling to iL The interior 

'”"«** ft™ faced 

with red sandstone. There is only one entrance to the tomb, 
which, like the atom which lead to the top of the terrace, is on 
the south, itoehofthe four sides of the tomb has in the 
centre a deep arch; in the soutbein arch is the door 

which IS S feet high and 5 feet wide. The remaining tliree 

red sandstone screona On 

SSTJ>« ornamented 
with two shallow false ar^es, one above the otlier. Over the 

ar^d doorway and ^ each of the three screened arches, 
tliere are open arched windows 

There are two ^hle monuments in the tomb, Udh 
covered with en^ap^ of verses from the Qurdn ; one of tlie 
monumenteis^lgj^ag, 21 feet wide, and 13 inches hi^h ; 

are open domed pavilions 
supporlml oifmr sandstone pillars, about 8 feet hi«h ^tho 

cylinder, the 

domel minieta Tfie 

£ tomb^LH]/®? “"1 f ndstone, striped with marble. 

1-Ue tomb IS built almost entirely of red and grey sandstone. 
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Palah-—This briiltjc is ill a short distance to 
the south east ot the Boutherti gateway of Uunidytin’a tomb 
Itiras built by Miharban Aghd, a eunuch of the Court of 
Jahangir, who also built the ei^teni gate of Arab Sarai. 
According to a chronogram in the inscriptiou on this budge 
it was built in the year 1031 A, H, (1(512 A D.). but General 
Cunnim^ham remarks, that as JIariner Finch the bridge 
ill 161 i”a. D,, it could not have been built in 1612. It is 
a massive structure of stone and mortar and spans wliat Go 
Laetcallsabnmchof the Juuioa; in 1626 the road between 
the bridge and the mausoleum was “a broad path shaded by 
lofty trees,” consisting of only eleven arches. Although known 
as Birah Palah or twelve arches, the bridge consists of only 
eleven arches; General Cunningliam explains away this incon’ 
gruity by calling it Bamk Pid or the «Great Bridge, 
while his assistaiit, Mr. Beglar, is liardly more satisfactory 
w'hcn he " would suggest that the name Bara Pal la refers 
to the 1— abutments or piers that support tlie 11 arches, 
the word imUn being often used to denote the abutments 
of a bridge.” t have not been able to get any satisfactory 
solution 'of this remarkable difference between an intelligible 
iiiimo and its obviously inconsisl^ fact; but even a wilder 
explanation, than those already re»ed to, was given by the 
■yilla<»ers of the neighbourhood, ,'^k»rding to whom “bar 
means a great stream of water, and^ “ pula” a bridge. If 
we were to accept this explanatioif it would equally apply 
to niiio-tenths of Indian bridges during tlic rains. 

The bridge is 361 feethmg, 46 feet^wi^e and has a maxi- 
munr height of 29 feet. The sides of tl^ are protected 

by heavy masonry walls; the w-alls 'lerer thi^arches are 
llankod by minars, about 10 feet high, «no on. _l|ther side 
of^very arch. On the second uorthera arch, tj^Tiighest point 
of the bridge, stands a red stone wall, about eight Ibet high 
and five feet wide, containing an iuscription.* The heavy 


fit wwijo^^in^'n Jjiti4n^r llie vm of Akhfitr Shdh, 

Whoafi jrtatiM bf [Uk:* uiitti] wrti'l ami miuikind pikfl isiit^aj nowera ; 
To hb Irieod^ h? us n. clittf like the Hooiinso, 

To hi-i froemiefl h« ia itugeiJ like adoire : 

Hind in hifl reignk r, , 

Wss hj livtiiinbol a* ‘[I am] y oar servant * 

HAscmtli Delhi is 

Wbk-h lias taken odoui^ from floweii and cokux from wine ; 

In th^ seveuth year of kb rtis^a 
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rains of last year tlama^ed this arcli and precipitated the 
uietuorlal stone into the riA'cn Measures, we hope, will he taken 
to recover the inscription, and restore it to its proper place. 
The road on the middle of the bridge is covered iviilb 
masonry, and on either side of it is a foot path of sand¬ 
stone. As already stated, the second arch on the north is 
the highest arch ot the bridge, and from here the aiclies 
decline in height till they reach the road on the opposite 
side. 


The tomb of Naubath Ehan or Niii Ghbatri.— 
Naubath Khan, an Amfr of the time of Akhar, built this 
tomb during his lito time, in tlie year 973 A. H. (1565 A. B.), 
and was buried here after his death. It is popularly known 
as Nil] Chhatri, from the fact of its dome having boon origi¬ 
nally ornantenW witii blue caustic tiles. It 8tan& almost mid¬ 
way between Putina Qilah and the tomb of Niziini-ud-di'n 
Auli^ and is built in on enclosure of several acres of ground. 
The enclosure walla are visible here and there, but the 
gateway is better preserved. It is about 25 feet square ntuJ 
about 24 feet high, inclusive of an embattled parapet 2 leet 
high. 

Over the entrance of the tomb is the following inscrip¬ 
tion ; the letters arc of black marble. Inlaid oti sand stone ;—> 

“ The eyes of Time did not see in this world 
Sach a beautlfut and lofty building, 

Of knowledge, the date ol Its completion, 

1 asked, [it] repjipd, [It has] attained compleiion.” 

Behind the gaffiway is a small building with three 
doors. On tlie buck of this building is a high octagonal 
terrace about 6 Teet from the ground and 79 ieet ii* 
diameter. In the middle of the southern wall of the 
terrace there are two flights of steps, on opposite sides ; 


ot 


Which WM each [l timtl tlmt tha N^h^ngaJe ^id aot isofapUiia of t ijnielEic* 
the' 

i&Cituu-b&D hiifc Apeeuol Acrraati 

Chief of the^in^t Hrngriia [whn] Haa alt [ita] aecretiL 

Built thiii bridgfl otil of % kiodJ^r feet lb^ [to ol hen], 

Thiit it Be of iwrtct l* hioi on that bndgo [iii tho JmJi:in#at. 1 

1 uked for thu nlalte of l\m [huildiog] Uam the iromueut 
Tho face jtif Ihfr firtrOUi^Fnt] liwkivl liku n fall bluwa Elaifcr 'with lor 
ft Knd L lak« up youT pfr-Q bud wdt« ^ 

[HtfJ bttiU tUta bTi4ge out ■{ kiud^e!i■ [MibjtTb&Ei]. 


i 
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^hich lead to a landing on & level witli tiie top of the 
terrace. On the north-easteri^ mid norih-western corners 
of the terrace there are two graves of masonand stone, 
and the nuns of several others are still visible. On each of the 
four corners of the terrace are the niitis of a tower. Jn the 
centre of the is the maasoleuin of Xaubath Rhdn, 

which is an octagon 51 feet in diameter and about 34 feet high, 
inclusive of the embattle<l parapet ; the whole of the tomb is 
built of stone and mtisonry and ornamented with encaustic tiles 
of four colours, vir-, green, blue, yellow and oranga Veases 
from the Quran may still be traced in the ornamentation of the 
tomb. Inside, the root of the tomb is domed and its eight arclicd 
entrances are about 5 feet wide and 7 feet high, and over these 
doorways are open arched niches. There are steps in the wall 
of the room ; the first flight of eight stops takes the visitor to 
the level of the open niches over the doorways; a second flight 
of twelve steps leads to tlie top of the building. The roof of 
the tomb is flat, but on its centre is an octagonal cfiabfUmk 
about 5 feet high and 30 feet in diameter, which supports 
an octagonal vhabutrnk 33 feet iii diameter, and about 2 feet 
high. The second chahdtraJi beani marks of eight pillars, ami 
on these pillars Wits raised the bine enamelled dome rvhich 
gave its name to the tomb. 


The Tomb of Khwajah Bagi Billah-— Baqi Blllah 
was a native of Kabul ; he arrived at Delhi in the 
reign of Akbar, died ia the year 1013 A. H. (1603 
A D.) and was buried about half a mile to the 
west of Sfodern Delhi. He was a member of the Naksh* 
band! fraternity of holy men, and pretended to h.avo 
received the gift of “ holy teaching'’ from the IVophet in n 
dream ; tlie sanctity of this man may be judged 
by the veneration shown to his grave and by the number of 
those who have since been buried in this out-of-the-way and 
barren smt The grave of Baqt Billah is within an 
irregular oblong enclosure of low masonry walU, contain¬ 
ing several acres of ground and now completely covered 
with the usual biet-ahaped tombs, some few of which are 
built of marble. 

The monument otEaqf Billahis erected on two low plat¬ 
forms : the first 13 about 24 feet square Anth an eighteen 
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inches higli sand-stone wall round it; the second plafforro i« J 3 
leet s<juaro enclc^st^d by a foot high stone wall. On the latter 
pJatform isa bier-shnp^ monument At the head oi the tomb 
IS a wall m the form of threo arches with small square noles for 

SSnngr 

To the right of the grave is a flat-roofed mosfiue, with live 
arched doors; the thrt.^; centreardiesare large and lofty, the 

wde arches arc smaller. In the side walls of the imisene the 
Windows are covered with screens of siiiid stone lattice work. 

m-i Shaikh Parid Bukhari-^Within half a 

known, in the reign of Jaliilngir, as Murtaza 
th^ fort^ ^hom mention has been made in my account of 
4 Bid'll man n gives a fuU 

^biri his valuable notes to the Ain-i- 

Shaikh ^arid entered Akhar’s service enrly in life 
imd ij'asappointed Mir Bakshi; on the ileatli of Akbar Shaikh 
Farid supported the causo of JaMngir, Ue defeated Prince 
Khusrtin oil the banks of the Beis. and rewLW I'™™ 
Jal>.i.g.rtl,ctitl<,ofMurt«ia KWn md Ibc goveriraentTf 
I r° su^^uraitly removed fram Gujrat and 
K1 ^ C.'>«™or of the Puajab, where he died i„ Poth*. 
A H of ■'“'■“"gfr m the year lOdS 

Begarepilr ”0*' ‘'>0 W« -f 

The tomb, with ahotit a hundred Other .such monuments 

st&uds ina STuall eticlostire, jxow in mins Thii ^ 

over the grave of Farid Khan is huilt of niatblo • itTab^i t 7 

^ ongand 3 fats iacbee wide and about “o’ incL^kh 
At the head of the grave is a olain, beari-fttnh.. v r^a n • j 
20 inches broad, contaming ati inscription of somf Borical 
Aoer^mg to Syud Ahmei Kbin. Shaikh pllSl 
^ed « Ihc mnlb year of tho reign of Jabta-lr k 1033 A H 
Mr. Blochmanii corrects the Svud Ani 
of the ninth year. 1033 A. ItTitouW be 

year or 1023." Syud Ahmed kbin'aautboritv 

IS to the following effect auinority, the inscription, 

S'.t 

Jaiai-nddi. Akbar BMaiakOhmi, Shidil, 
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Ahmad BukbirE, was dialings ished by the fiiTmire of the 
fthe King]; and in tho reign of the just Nuruddln Jahiugk 
Bidfibih. Eon of Akbar BAdsbih, wna dignified by the tiUa 
oi Mnrtnsl Kh4n, on the date * * in the mb year of the mgii 
[of Jnhdogir] comspondiBg with 1025 A, H., he received the mercy Of 

God. 

Murtaza Khan, when he reached the, tprefietice of the] Almighty 
The realm of Immortailty was opened to him; 

The angels said ot the date [of liis d(^tli]i 
O Lord*; illumine bis soul with light." 


I belieTe the year of tlie Ilijrl is correctly ^ven and 
that the miatake occurs in the year of the rei^, which ahould 
be, as flu^sted by Mr, Blochitumn, tho eleventh and not 
the ninth. 


The Tomb of Fahim or Nili Buij,— Outside the 
eastern wall of the mausoleum of Huniilyiin stands a tomb 
(tfith a damaged blue dome, which is called l>y some the 
Barber s tomb, but very probably it belongs to Miyan Fahi'm 
the faithful attendaut of Khan Khdndn, Abdi^-rahi'm, and 
is believed to have been built by Khan KlidnAii in the 
year 1034 A. H. (1624 A. D.). Before Mahibat Khan 
imprisoned Khan Klidnitn he tried to buy over Fahim; 
but Fahim would not play false and betray master, 
and fell fighting against Mahilbat Khan, Khan Kh&nfiii 
commemorated the memory of hia faithful attendant by 
buUdinff over hia remains a tomb which must have 
been smgularly beautiful, as it was ornamented profusely 
with encaustic plaster and tiles and the narrow necked Mo- 
f'hal dome is still covered entirely w'itli encaustic plaster 
pf a deep blue colour. 

The tomb stands on a platform or terrace, 108 feet 
square and 5 feet high; the building iteelf is an octagon 
p? four narrow and four broad sides, having a diameter of 02 
foet It is 70 feet high from the floor of the platform to the top 
of the dome, esclusive of a red stone jiinnacle of fi feet. The 
broad four sides of the octagon have four deeply recessed point¬ 
ed arches with a door in each, and about 3 feet over the demr 
is a small arched window. * The narrow walls, on either 
side of the arch, and the spondrele of the arch were all orna¬ 
mented with foliage and other patterns; the narrow sides 
pf the potagon contain false recessed arches. The neck 
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of the cvHiidt'-r on which the dome stands is ornamooted 
with low arolies all romid. The monuineiit over the ^rave 
is no lonRer in existence, and the tomb itself is now used as a 

cattle shed. 


The Tomb of Khan Khanan-’Abdur-rahira, ^xr €xcd- 
hnce the Khan Khdnan of Mo^lial historians, was the 
aonofBairam Khan, the friend, cotupanion. and general ot 
Humaydn ; his mother was the daughter of a Maw at 
chief He stood high in Akbar’s favor and held high coni- 
mands under him ; he suppressed a iomidable rebellion in 
Gujrat conquered f^iiidh, and maiiitnincd the imperial prestige 
!h the becoan under adverse circumstancea till the close ot tJie 
reign of Akbar. Under Jabdngir, he experienced a tm-n oi 
fortune. He was associatod with Jahdngirs sou, Frineo 
Khiirram, but played false i he abandoned one cause to 
ioin another : was imprisoned by Mahdbat -^brin, and sent^ 
under the order of the Emperor, to D^hi pd thence to 
Lahore, where he took ill and returned to Delhi only to dm. 
Hia life was such, that a history of it. says E^^^kine *■ would be 
a history of public affairs of the empire of Delhi during hal 

a century:” he died in 103G A. II. (1626 A. D.) “with thJ 
highest reputation for taleiiH valour, generosity and 
learning.’’ 

TVithin a short distimoe of the tomb of Eahitn. and on 
the right of the rood from Humuyiin’s Mausoleum to Barah 
Palah is the tomb of Klidti Kbanan. 


It stands on a terrace about 1 4 feet high and 166 feet 

square, built of stone and mortar. Each of the fpr sides 
of the terrace contains 17 archoa, 14 of which mo 
Tcoessed in the walls, while the rest open into moms, un 
the south of the terrace there are 14 steps, which conduct 
the visitor to the floor of the toTub, The tomb itself is an 
octagon, with four broad and narrow sides 85 feet in diameter : 
the narrow sides liave two arches, one over the other, marking 
the two galleries roundtUe centre room and the roof over the 
narrow sides is surmounted by an open domed pavilion ; the 
broad sides consist of lotty reqesaed arches containing smaller 
arches covered with screens of stone, through one of which was 
the entrauce of the centre room. From the top of the terrace to 
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that at tha aaaf «.= 

the top ot the J,vho gamer here the cropa ol 

lathe occu^tion ofthe^vJ^= primierahip of 'Aafi-ud- 

the adjoining fields, ^ d and it la now 

dowlah this tomb ^ The Xma and the walla 

S -f ,"rtf' The 

r “r ir £ s fwd ov i. ..hw, and ^ 

now Indicated by a small heap of debris. 

T,l Mahal —The mins known as flua are within a short 
.houif of N^..ad^ 

E‘ ?r 

were more numerous, neifrhbonrhtMxi, 

value hj f'g^'TStrSi “u^orei tom to rav^.of 

p’"“'''r"dlTrt^Sh ai le V." "Pf 

room, the dome ot ST „f a^g 'fou^ comers of the 

large double storeyed pavilion “inthe 

“ «" eted “th^ppri and sleplag roefe, group. 

th“^p« ■■'^‘’oThel^t of to emtrnt'ati.^Vto 
Eletto Xi to mouldfuga ao atrengly rambles that 
S AlSWwasa at the Kutl that them toube “<> 

Lble doubt as to the two buildings having been designed 
;ind btnt irthe same F^iod; mid we have thus ample warrant 
tor descTihlug the Lai Malial as the work of Ala-uddm. 

Tlie alterations made to these nuns belonged cither to the 
rei<m of Akbar or Jahangir, but whatever waa oncere.^red of 
the’origioal building Is now m a state oi complete rum. 



2ie LAI qiL\s OB ^JIL’aQ JUJBAniK OR QIl’aH SHAJAHASABAD. 

u -» Mubarik or Qil’ali Shafahana- 

bad—Affer the battle of Paiiimi aud the fall oftile Lodi 
dynastj^ Moghal Eoiperor of Hindustban 

to^nJed the throoe at Agi^ the thea capital of the Patbaii 
Kings. On the death of Babar, hm goo Humayiin continued 
to 1^1 de at Agra till hia expulsioR from India by Sher Shsih 

1556 he fised his he^-quarterg at Bellii where he died after 
a short reign of Ax months. On tho accession of his 
son and successor, Akbar, continued to be the capital 
of the M^liiil Lmpire and the government of Delbi^wfls 
entru.stcd to an Irupenal Lieutenant Jahangir succeeded bis 
father Akbar and Aj^ra still continued to be the scat of 
Government. On tho doatli of Jahdngfr, his son Sliiih Jalmn 
ascended the Ihione of Hindusthnn in the hall of iiis 
g^nd-fathcr with great pomp and show. After a rei^m of 
.eleven at Agra, Sluih Jahan resolved to move the 

He paid several visits to 
the city of Dm 1 aiiah, and, with tho help of Hindu 
MtmJogers and IWuhatumadaii Hakims, he fixed the site 
of the present fort as fclmt of hia citadel, round which 
he afterwards built Shdlijahunabild, ■ the ca|ittal of his 
^pire ^d ^nerally known to later historians as Modem 
Delhi. On the 12th Zilhij 1043 A. fl. (1638 A. D ) tlie 
workmen aa^mbled and hii^l the foundation stone of the 

of'Izzat Khan, afterwards 

W AL ^ j Sindh, assisted 

by Ost^ Abmad and Hira the chiefs of tho work- 

men On the transferorKhiln from Delhi, the biiildin- 
of the fort was entrusted to *AIah Vardi Khan who raised thi 

d”S ••’s'-- . •" 5 u 

days. Alah Varm wm then appointed to a governorship and 
the work was confided to Makramath Khaii who a^'nl a 

nVQi,'K H. of 1053 A. n flfi43 A 

D.) S^-h Jahan entered tl^ fort through the gate facing the 
nver, and held his first Court in the Pgwdn 

twin wbicb It wMfNinl#! bv aanndjmtsc4 nf ‘•f tls« river, 
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lAt qiu’ah, or qil au siubabik ort qil'ah siiajauaxarad, 21 / 

The fort i» an Jrrcgfular octjia;on 
fiidea on the East (river-side), and the 
mid the siJt atnallor onea on the North and ‘he S^t ^ 
The circuit of the fort is not over a inile and a halt, being 
3,000 feet long and 1,800 feet broad; towards the nver, 
the widi is about GO feet high : is bmlt against the bank, and 
the bnildings of the fort aland on ft level with the top of the 
will nresciitinn- to the speijlator, on tho opposite * 

indht ^irlma both if the fort and the city of Shdh- 
iahanabail Between the river and the wall, there is a 
hilh amdy bank which is seldom under w-ater. On the land 
side the ibrt presente a grand view of lofty and tm^ive red 
aand-stoiie walls with a glacis and P 

^Tlio walls tmver to a height of 110 feet, of which /j feet are 
above the level of the ground and the ditch ; the width of the 
I walls is about 45 feet at the base, and about 30 teet where 
'the embattled parapets at and ; the diteh [f ^^ 

feet deep. OF these walls. Bernier, who visited Delhi m 
ithe reign of Aurangzeb, remark^, that they exftclled those 
of the city in height, width and strength. h:LCGptoa the 
aide of th^ river, the citadel is defend^ by ft 
with hewn stone, filled with water and s^ked with fish , hut 
in my opinion.” continues Bernier, " a battery of 
three woild soon level the walla with the ground. Adpuimg 
the ditch arc large gardens, full of flowei^and green ^hriibs at 
all times, which, contrasted with the stupendous walls, produce 
a beautiful effect ” These gardens have di^ppearod ; ^“^7 

might have been seen in a neglected state before the mutiny of 
1857 . Two superb gateways, with barbicans in Front, one in 
the luiddle of the western wall, and the other near the south-, 
western corner of the southern walls of the 
and the city entrances of tlio palace. I rom the level of the 
‘ grounds on whicli they stand, the gates are 110 feet high. 

Besides the gates on tho city side of the fort, there are two 
Btnaller gates, one, called the I^hijn gate. 

Musainuvaii Biir] on the river face of the fort; and the other 

ttie iSoFeruian, who wilnewea lUo apocU^t? fivni tjio wiuaowi oi toe 
iii»rbl<>, t JiL-y ha^V »teller up|>enrancir. 
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on the north, loading into SaKmssi^h. There are, 

TUTcketa, one close to the Asad Bui] on the south-eastern 
.comer of the tort, and Uie other on the north eastern aide, 
'about half way ^tween the gateway to the north and the 
Shah BurJ. 

‘ The walls are aurruounted by embattled parajiets and ■ 
arc onis^iiieiitBd with 21 small pavihons^ 7 of which aro rouad 
and the rest octagonal. 

The citadel is believed to have cost 100 lakhs of rupees, 
half of which sum ia said to have been spent on its walls and 
the other half on the buildings inside. 

“The citadel,” writes Bernier, “ which contaiua the sci^lio 
and other royal apartments, commanda a prospect of the river,” 
from which it was separated then, as it is now, hj a sandy space 
of considerable length and width. On these sands, Bernier 
tvas once in danger of his life from the attack of an infuriated 
elephant. 

The Lahore Gate. —The most frequented gate of the 
Fort is entered from the Chandni Chauk, the most 
important street of DelhL Aurangzeb protected the gate by 
a barbican, tor, while the gate itself faces the west, the entrance 
to the barbican, which has a deep moat underneath, is on the 
north. In front of the barbican of this gate, as in 
that of the Delhi Gate, there was a draw’bridge, which 
was re-placed with a bridge of Stone and masoniy, 53 feet 
long and 37 feet wide, by Akbar II. who put up the follow¬ 
ing inscription over the arch : ^ 

" 0 The IndepetJentl 
Id the fifth year ot the rclgo, 

1226 Hijri. 

1811 A D, 

During the reign of a king like unto Jarnshald [in dignity^ Mulmra- 
m!id Akbar Badsh^b, thidzi, Qttun S&nf, under tJie su^rjti- 

teudoDce of Dila«ar-nl-Uowlah Robert ilincpberson, Bab^ur, Dnler 
Jang, this graceful huilding was erected.’' 

The barbican encloses a square piece of ground; its 
walls, with the embattled rntrapet, arc about 40 feet high; on the 
corners of the western wall are open paviliona with domes 
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surmounted br temblj pinunden The enjranee into the barbie 

ThoiL f ^’’^hond 24 feet wMe 

Ihctoo of «'hKh rises nbont eight feet above the enclosure' 

bv t»-!r^ dim"7rf *? >’’^1“" P‘n>l»‘ flunked 

Snd-stone. “ »>' f>nilt »f red 

-Hie Lahore Onto is loitjr and arched ,* it is 41 (bat hieh 

flal l*'“^ ""'f'nu Arue Storeved rooms, and*is 

&nkcd by bait octagoiial towers, which also aftbrd acooai- 
Tiiodation to the residents of the fort.» Tho towers 

Z “I*" »'b>«on.l pavilions; between 

the ^rapets of the towers, 1, the parapSrt over the centee 
ot the gateway. Over the latter parapet is a row of eeveit 
small open ornamental arches, about 3 feet high, of red sand- 
s^; over «n8 there are seven minature nfarble domes oor- 
responding witii the arches, and the whole of this ornamental 
bdustrade IS taked by marble minarets, slim and taperin^ 
crowned with marble omiments shaped tike a iLter? 

os M°S of this gate ap|j1ies to tho gate 

on the eou*^ side of the fort, known as the Delhi G?le 
and ™ called after the Delhi Gate of the city which 
iacfls the rwns of the Delhi of Sher Shdli. ^ ^ ^ 

On entering the Lahore Gate, the visitor finJs himaelf 
under a masonry ar^de about 230 feet long »nd aljout 13 feJ! 

. Wide having an <KUgonal ^art, about 30 feet in dia^S 
in the middle, for the admission of lid-ht and air rw 
tlie nght and left of this little court, there are small eatewsA^s 
u hieli at one time led Into the most crowded qnStem 

' Heber calls itf «tlie*^ 

noblest gateway and vestibule which I ever saw " « U 

vaulted aisle like that of a Gothic catbedrsl entered'thronlh a 
Gothic archway, a fine arched passage about 300 feet Ifintr ■» 

On both sides of the coveted arcadeTSere are 32 arched mnSi 
on a plinth about 4 feet high, oc^med « shor mvl * 
kimwi. sa the Covered BaUr. wfiet may Ti^l “ow 
41S Bernier saw it about 200 yeaf^ ago. * 


occupied by tbe Cotniipindijat &f the ■ i jt 

Mutiny, 'fire eufnmd4i][0uit of tha me Wore tL« 

wheqtlitf lavuuyite Jicnj of Akbar IL rBadc a tin? yrmr ISJ 

tk, thftL Jliside^i Of iMhl *' * * 'lewoMtraiioBafi^o.t tbe Ufe of ii,: 
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The Nakar Khan ah.—Passing through the covered 
bazaar of the Lahore Gate, the visitor entered a well kept 
aquare about 200 feet long and 140 feet broad, surrounded by 
a range of arcade Japartinenta where, in oldeji days, tlie Omralis 
had their quartets when on the King’s guard. On the south¬ 
western corner of the square stood cortain public buildings 
where the Emperor’s Nasir transacted business, Jn the centre 
of the square was a tank, fed by a canal whirli divided the 
square into two equal parts ; on either side of the canal was 
a wide road-way which followed the course of the canal from 
north to south ' gohvg northward to the royal gai'dens and 
southward to the Delhi Gate * In front of the tank and 
opposite the inner entrance of the Lahore Gate bassiiar, 
within an enclosure of stoue railing was stood the Nakar 
Klianah, or tlielMusic Hall, a two storeyed red-stone building, 
which, notwithstanding the alterations it has undeigone to 
meet the exigencies of a military garrison, continues much the 
same as it was. 

Neither fclie walls of this square, tlie tank, the public 
buildings nor the 9torio railings of the Nakar Kha nab are now- 
in existence, t Between the entrance of the bazaiir and tlic 
Nakar hhinah the ground has been cleared and levelled, and 
there is nothing to mark the site of the buildings which ouce 
formed the right and left wings of the Music Hall of Shiili 
Jahan. Five times a day the Royal band used to strike up in 
this lofty Hall; on Sun^j's the music was kept up almost 
the whole day, " bei^use it was a day sacred to the sun and the 
same honour was paid to the day of the iveek on which the King 
was born. Bernier who was stunned " by the noise and found 
it imbeoraUe at first, at last grew accustomed to the royal 
music" and discovered grandem-, solemnity ;ind even melody 
in IL ^ 

^ The Nakdr Khitnah is built on a 3 feet high pliuth 
which is now extended from one end of the building fo 
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the other; the erched gatewny in the centre of the building 
js ne longer used as such. The Music Hall is 100 feet lon^ 
70 feet broad and 46 feet high, from the level of the floor to tho 
top of the-roof, exclusive of the comer pavilions which may bo 
reckoned at fttiothcr 10 feet from the roof. The gatetvay 
ia 20 Juet high and 16 feet wide ; on cither side of it 
are doublc-storeyed rooms, with arched dooi^; over 
tlicse rooms and the gateway a row of five rooms 
with arched doom forms a sort of third storey to the 
stmeture. There arc steps in the southern and western 
walls of tho building leading to tho rooms above. On 
tlie north-western and the sonth'Western corners of the 
roof, there are square open pavilions each surmounted by a dome 
till four stone pillars, with a deep stone weathering under the 
dome. Tlie Naknr Khanah itself was a sort of gateway which 
led into tlie courtyard of the Diwdu *Aiji, which will be 
next described. 

The Nakdr Kbdnah was also knowm as the Hathiapol, or 
the Elephant Gate, a circumstance which I have not been 
•able to reconcile with Bernier’s description of the elephants 
at the palace gate, and the learned discussions which it has led 
to. jVecordiog to General Cunningham, these elephants 
were put np “ outside the Delhi gate of the citadel/' and 
ho st.ate3 this on the authority of Bernier himself ; Jfr. Keene, 
who has also studied the subject with great care, is of opinion 
that they '' once stood outside w'hat from the description 
was probably the Lahore Gate, and not the ■* Delhi Gato" 
or main barbican of the JPaiace.*’ Both General Cunningham 
and Mr. Keene appear to me to be labouring under a 
mistake. Mr. Keene has simply no authority for his 
statement, and Berniers description does not justify that of 
General Cuuoingbarn. *' I fiml nothing remarkable at the 
entry of the palace,” writes Bernier, “ but two great elephants 
of stone, which are on the two sid^ of one of the ^tes; 
upon one of them is the statue of Jamel, tho famous Raja 
of Chitor and upon the other tliat of Patta, his brother. * * 
These two great elephants, together with tho two resolute 
men sitting on them, do, at tho first entry into this fortress, moVe 
an impression of greatness and awful terror,” Bernier 
does not mention the name of the gate, nor does be 
describe the entrance of the fort, hut of .Acjpn/acc j hie descxip-* 
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an the NakiirKhan'di or Hatbia ^ol, rather than to the Dethj 
or the Lahore Gate of the Fort. A^iu, Bernier's descriptions 
of the two “ chief gates " are so far faulty tliat they jiuiible 
together the featarea of the two gates, and the description, 
therefore, k correct of neither. Uninterrupted tradition, 
Bupported bv the name of the locality, places the 

elephants in front of tho gate which was known after them as 
the Hathia-pol. 

Franklin, who visited Delhi in 1793 and made enquiry 
after the statues, was infomnd, that they were removed 
by order of Aurangzeb as savouring too much of idolatry, and 
he encloaed the place were they stood with a screen of red 
etono which has disfigured the entrance.’' 1 have not been 
able to trace this infonnotion to any reliable source, neither do 
I believe that the statues stood witliin the out-works ol 
either the Lahore or the Delhi Gate of the Fort. Native 
accounts ascribe to Aunuigaeb not only the removal of the 
elephants but idso their destructon, and judging from ^e condi¬ 
tion in which one of them was discovered, buried under 
the accumulated ruins of yeaa;^, these accounts appear to me to 
be trustworthy. I wav no reason to question Berner's statement.^ 
that the statues were made by Akbai',and it is not unlikely 
that Shah Jabaii brought them from Agra, -where they 
originally stood in front of the river gate of the fort, "rhe 
statues represented Jaiuel and Patta. two Ilajput warriors 
who held Cliitor against Akbar. The elephants and the 
ficrurBS wlio rode them were semi-colossal; each elephant 
carried two riders, the foremost probably represented the driver 
and the second the Kajput chief; but whether itenrri^ more 
than two figures 1 am unable to say ; from the remains now 
in the Delhi Museum we can bcccrbiin only of two. The mined 
fragments of one of the elephants were discovered in the fort 
anS were Biict-essfujly put up by Mr, Campbell in the Queen’s 
Gardens at Delhi. * __ 
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The statues of Jomel and Patta may bs seen in tiie 
verandah of tlie Museum, and the two muiilated trunks 
lying beside them may probably belong to those of the elephant 
drivers. 

Through the gateway of the Nahnr Khdnah you 
pa.ssed into the courtyard of the Hall of Public Audience— 
the renowned Di'win ’Am. The impressive ceremonieSj, 
which were observed on State occasions in the Court of 
the Grand Moglial commenced here; Underneath the arch 
of the Jfahar KhAnali gateway none but Princes of the 
blood royal could |KU53 mounted; ambassadors, ministers, 
and grandees of the highest dignity, alighted liero and 
walked on foot. Even in the last days of a subsidised 
ifoo^hal Emperor, this entrance was jealously guarded, and 
when Mr. Francis Hawkins, Resident at Hellii, (h gentle¬ 
man whose energy went far beyond his discretion) was removed 
from his appointment, the most serious charge preferred 
against him was, that he had violated the sanctity of 
the royal piJace bv riding under the gateway of the Nakar 
Klianali. 

Diwan *Am, or the Hall of Public Audience The 

court within which this splendid ball once sto<^ was about 
550 feet long and 300 feet wide, its walls contained arcaded 
apartmeiiLH, in describing which Bernier remarks, that they 
were not unlike the Boyal, but “ with this didbrence, 

however, that the arcades of the Dewan 'Am have no 
buildings over them. Each arcade is separated by a wall, yet 
in such a manner that there is a small door to pass from one 
to the other.” The rooms were two deop, raised about feet 
from the ground, and were occupied by ofheers of the Court 
and Omrahs on duty. The rooms occupied by the latter 
were gorgeously got up on grand occasions; the pillars were 
covered wnih rich brocade, and the arches W'ere hung with 
tapestry of silk and velvet of great beauty. The walls of 
this court were levelled with tlie ground after the Mutiny 
of 1857. Where the great hall now stands was the centre 
of the eastern wall of the court. On the right of the hall 
was a gatevmy which led into another court; on its left were 
certain houses belonging to the heir apparent, which disfigured 
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this grand court by their Inappropriate presence, but with 
the rest of the court these additiona of later years bavo also 
disappeared. 

The hall itself, although robbed of its gilding and stucco/ 
is yet a magnideent structure. It is built throughout of 
red sand-stone, and stands on a plbtb fully 4^feet Irom the 
ground, SO feet long and 40 feet brood ; from the platform to 
the top of the roof, not including the corner pavilions, the hall 
is about :10 feet high. It Is open on three sides, and tlie 
fourth side is a wall. There are two pavillions on the front 
comers of the roof of the hall, which resemble those on the 
Naiir Khdnah. The roof is flat and is set-off by a <Ieep 
stone weathering on the three open sides. The inside of tin 
ball is divided into three rows of seven compartments each : 
each of these comparttnenta is formed by four pillaiB, about 
G feet apart, supporting scalloped arches and ranging from the 
back-wall to the front of the building. The faca^ of the 
hall is formed by a row of ten magnificent columns with 
arches as above. The roof ia supported by these arches 
Ideating on pillars as already descried. There arc steps on 
each of the three open sides of the Hall ; five steps in front, 
and seven on each of the two aidea About 2 1 feet of the 
centre of the bock-wall is faced with marble and inlaid with 
Etones of different colours, representing trees, flowers and 
birds. In front of this is a marble platform, about 8 feet 
high and 7 feet square, on which stands a marble canopy, 
beautifully inlaid with coloured stones representing flowers 
and fancy scrolls, embellished with ornameutal pendants like 
cones and supported by four inlaid marble pillars surmounted 
by pinnacles. The sides of the marble platform are ornament¬ 
ed with embossed wreaths of tendrils and flowers. The 
marble canopy and its plattbriu do not extend over the whole 
breadth of the marble wall; on either side of the platform, 
and on a level witli the marble canopy, are two heavy marble 
biacketa which were used as seats for the King’s personal 
attendants. In front of the canopy, there is a massive f our* 
legged marble stand, about 3 feet high, 7 feet long, and 4 
feet wide. All its inlaid ornameiibations ate gone, Petitions 
intended for the King were presented to him by the 
Vaairfrom this marble stand. Round the throe open sides 
of the canopied throne there was a railing of plated-iron, 
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which enclosed tlio place reserved for the grandees of the 
Empire; this enclosure was about 40 feet long and 30 
feet wide. 

From the following description of the Diwiln by Bernier, 
the reader will learn its history during the most glorious 
days of the Moghal Empire :— 

It is a great and stately bah, irith many ranks of pillata Ingli 
raised, veiy airy, opetiou three sJaes, looking to tbe Court, and having 
its pillars acd groupd painted and guildeu. Iti the midst of tbe wall, 
which separates this hati from the seraglio, thero U an opening, or a 
kind of great window, high and large, and so high that a man cannot 
reach to it from below with bis hand. Tliere it ie where the King 
appears, seateii upon his throne, having some of his sous on his sides and 
same eunuchs standing, some of whom drive away the Hies with peacock’s 
tails, others fan him with great fans, others stand there ready with great 
respect and humility for several services. Thence he sees beneath 
him all the Oomrahs, Rajas, and Ambassadors, who are also all of them 
standing upon a rmsed ground encompassed with silver tails, wdtli their 
eyes downwards, and their hands crossing tiieir stomach; somewhat 
further ofif he sees tlie man-sebilar?, or lessor Oonunha, which are also 
all standing in the same posture and respect as the Oomnihs Jo; and 
Mine what further oflF. in the remaining part of the ball, and in the 
Conrt, he sees a great crowd of all sorts of people. For there it is 
where the King, every day about noon, giveth a general audience to all. 
which is the reaeon that this great hall is called Am-Kas, that is, place 
of audience, or a place of meeting common to great and smalh" 

Its history, before the disasters of the Indian Mutiny, 
will be found in the foliownng extract fiom Mr. Bereafora a 
Guide to Delhi :— 

■' It is a laige hall open at three sides and supported by rows of red 
sand-stone pillars, formerly adorned with gilding and stucco work. In lha 
wall at the back is a staircase tliat leads up to the throne, which is 
raised about ten feet from the ground, and is covered by a canopy aup- 
ported on four pillars of white marble, tho whole being curiously inlaid 
with mosaic work j behind the throne is a doorway by which the Em¬ 
peror entered from bis private apartments. The whole of the wall 
behind the throne is covered with mosaic paintingB, in precious stones, 
of the moat beautiful Bowers, fruits, birds and bcaats of tfindosuiu. 
Most of them are represented in a very natural manner. They wore 
^ecuted by Austin'de-Bonleaux, who, after defrauding several of the 
Pnnccs of Europe by means of false gems which he fabricated with 
great skill, sought refuge at tbe Court of Shiih Jehap, where he made 
his fortune and was in high favour with the Emperor, In front of tbe 
throne, and slightly raised above the floor of Ibe hall, is a large slab of 
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marblCi which wfljs formerly richlj ialaid with mosaic wgrk^ qL 
which the traces oalj now remaip/ 

In the midst of the mosaic psdntlngf^ in the wall, on the 
back of the throne, the Fretichiiian was permitted to iatroduce 
liLmself in a picture, also in mosaic^ representing a long yellow 
haired youth, Orpheus, playing upon the violin^ seated upon a 
rock beneath a tree ’witli a lion, a hare and a leopard clmrmed 
to rest at his feet The whole picture 8 feet high, and 
precious stones wore used in the colouring of its subjects. 
It was taken to England in 1857 by an of!icer of tlic Delhi 
Field ForcOi and may now be seen in tlxe Indian Museum 
at South Kensington. 

Of what was done in front ofthianall, w^hen the Emperor 
sat here in State, the following description is given by that 
amusing and intelligent writer, Bernier i— 

“ During tho hour that tbii! audience ceremony continueSt a certaia 
nuTTiber ef the loyal horisea pass before the throne, that the King 
8ce whether they are well used and in a proper conditiDB. Theeiephants 
come nest, their filthy hides having been well woBhed mid minted a3 
black as iukr with two large red atrenks from the top of the head down 
to the trunk, where they iiieeL The elephants arc covered with embroi¬ 
dered cloth ^ a couple of silver bells are Biispendcd to the tw'o ends of a 
nfassy Hiiver chain placed over their back; aod w^hite cow-taib from 
Great Thibet, of great value, hang Irom the ears like immense whiskers. 
Two small elephants superbly caparisoned, walk close to these colossal 
creatures, like slaves appointed to their service. As if proud of his 
gorgeous attire nod of the magnificenco that surrounds him, every ole- 
plukiit moves wdth a solemn and dignified step; and when in front of 
the tiirotie, tha driver who is seated on his shonlder, pricks him wdth a 

E aioted iron, animates and speaks to him, until the animal bends one 
nee, lifts hia trunk on high and roars aloud, which the people consider 
as the clepboiit s mode of pcrtoniiing the fo^im or usual revei'ence. 

Other animals are neit introduced; tamo antelopes, kept for the 
purpose of figliting with each other \ nilgai us, or grey oxen, that appear 
to me to be a species of elk ; rhinooero^^ V large Bengal bufTalncs with 
prodigious boras which enable them to contend against lions or tigers; 
tamo leopards, or panthers, om|>loyed in hnntiiig antelopca i some of tho 
fine spertmg dogs hom Usbec, of every kind, and each dog with a small 
red eovetiEig; li^ly, every species of the birds of prey used in field 
sports for catciiing p^arfe^idgeg, cranes, bares and even, it is said, for 
hunilng antcloi^, on whom they pounce with violence, beatin^ Lkeif 
beads and blinding them with their wings and claws, “ 
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Be 3 tJe :5 this processlOTi of anf mats^ the eavalry of one or two Oomrahs 
fi'Crquently pas^j in reviw before tho King; the horsemea being better 
dressed than tisuah the hor^ furnished with iron armour^ and decorEted 
with an endless variety of faotastie trappings. 

Tl^e king take^ ple.'isure abo in having the blades of cutlasses tried 
on dead aheep brought before him without the entrails, and neatly bound 
np. Young OoiarafIS, iaan5?obdars, and gonraeberdars or mace bearers 
ereroi^ their skill, and put fortli all their strength to cut through the 
fom feel, which ate fastened together, and the body of the sheep at one 
blow. 

But all thcao things are so many interludes to more serious matters. 
The king not only reviou-s his cavalry with peculiar atteiitionk but there 
u not, since the wnr has bocu ended, a single cavalier or other soldier 
whom lie has not inspected, and made himself persoiially acquainted 
with, increasing or reducing the pay of some and di.smUsing others frorn 
the servloe. All the petitions held up Lit the crowd assembled in the 
"Am-Khi!s are brought to the king and road in hia Ucaring; and the per- 

i>jneemcd being ordered to approach areemmiued by the monarch 
himself, who often redresses at tho instant the wrongs of the aggrieved 
party. On another day of the week, he devotes two lioum to hoar,, in 
private, the petiiioDS of ten persons, selected from the lower orders, and 
presented to the king by a guod and rich old man/' 

The laatMoghal Emperor who used ttis magidficGtithall 
oretato pageantry was the aufortunate Farokhsir. 

On the right of the DiVin ^Am* in the middle of the 
enclosure wall on that side, woa an arched gateway through 
which you entered a small square oourty^ard* which is no longer 
in existence and of which it isuot possible to give tlie dimen¬ 
sions, III the middle of the eastern wall of this square was 
another archeil gateway, smaller than that in its wes¬ 
tern wall, which 1^ into the courtyard of the Diw'^dn KMs, or 
t!ie UflJl of Special Audienoe. A red cloth awning was 
stretched in front of this gateway which gave it the name 
oi Ldl Pat^dah, or the Red Screen. 

Diwan Kdxas, or The HaU of Special Audience.— The 
courtyard which the visitor entered througli tho Pardali 
was barely a fourth of that of the Dlwsiu The 

next court was about 210 feet long by 130 feet "A very 
handsome and stricking Court," writes Bishop Heber, *Mvith 
low but richly ornamented buildings opposite a beautiful hall of 
wliite marble. ^ On the eastern wall of this enclosure stands 
the Diwan Kh^; near its northern vrall are the Baths of 
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Shah Jahiii and the ililoti Masjid—Pearl Mosque—of Auraunr- 
zeb. ThewcHtem wail of this court was formed by the back > 
wall of the court just described, and on the south were tlie 
walls of a series of apartmects belonging to the seraglio and 
the Hang MahuL 

Ou a marble platform about feet high, 240 feet long 
and 78 feet wide, stands this liall, about the ^nest building 
of its kind in India. It is simple in form und 
construction, being a laige marble pavilion. 'Mf not tlie 
most beautiful,” says Fergussou, “ certainly the most iiighly 
ornamented of all Shah Jehan’s buildings.” The ball is about 
90 feet long and 67 f oot broad, having a flat coned voof sup* 
ported by soollopeil arches resting on thirty-tn'o pillars in 
double flics. Of these pillars 24 are 4 feet square and the re- 
iiLiining eight are 4 feet by 2. The eastern wall of the liali, to 
the extent of two arches, is covered w’ith a marble screen. Tlie 
platform on which the hall stands, as well as the hall itself, 
is of white marble. On each of the four corners of t he roof is 
an open square pavilion, with a dome surmounted by copper 
^dlt pinnacle resting on four pillars. 

The hall is an oblong in shape ; the pillars on the short 
sides.of the hall are narrower than those on the long sides, 
but In richneas of decoration, they yield nothing to the other 
pillars. Of the outer pillars only the three inner sides are 
decorated ; the inner piUars are decorated from the base to 
the capital. Each pillar is divided into tliree panels, the 
lower two being about equal, and the upper is about 
a third of the size of the lower pi%ne]. Tlie lower panels repre* 
sent flowers, and trees witli long leaves ; the upper panel con* 
tains inlaid fancy designs. The inner face of the arches, the 
spandrels and the pilasters which support them, are profusely 
decorated with flowers, leaves and tendrils in mosaic ; the 
stones used for the purpose being green serpentine, iopiV 
hc^ah', blue, red and purple porphyrv. 

Through the Diwiin E.bas ran a stream of w’ater In a 
marble canal about 12 feet wide and covered with flags of the 
some material. 

The inner room of the hall is formed by twelve 
piUnrs; it la 48 feet long and 27 feet wide, and hero 
may yet be seen the square marble platform ou which 
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^jtood the worfd-reno^Tied Peacock throne of Sliiih JahaiH 
Under the cornice of this roomj and directly over the 
corner arches of the narrow sideSji in soiull oblonff panels^ 
may be seen the fatuous insciiptioti of S^n-ad-ullah Ehiin, sup¬ 
posed to be in the liand-writin;^ of Rashid^ the greatest caJigra- 
pblst of his time: Agar F{ 7 *dau 3 bar rue camin ast—httinhi 
asi to, harnin ast to, hamtn a^i: If there is a paradise 
oti carthp it is this, it is this, it is this. Bernier's des¬ 
cription of this hall is leather meagre : “ the hall is^ however, 
very liaiidsomep spacious, gilt and painted, and raised four or 
five French feet from tiio pavement, like a large estrade- 
It is in this palace thatf the Eiug, seated in a chair, his 
Oomraha standing round him, grams more private audiences 
to his officers, receives their reports and deliberates on impor¬ 
tant aftairs of state ” The following description is taken from 
Frauklin's contributions to the Asiatic Society of Eengal :— 

"On entering the third and last square, the Dew£n Khis, or hall 
flf XnWes. bursts upoa the vieiv i^itb all its s|ilGniJoi.ir ferming the river 
faee of the Court, and mlsed on a terrace four feet above the level of 
tlie pavement i the whole building, indde or out, and thg open terraces 
and paveirieiits, ore of white tnarble; tlse roof is supported on thirty-two 
mjuare columns, ornamented to the height of six feet, with rich inlaid 
Hower-work of red corneliun 3 and other precious atones; the reinainder, 
well ^ the cornices, hetiig d<*con\tol wjdi a profuBiou of goldeu orna- 
jnonts. The halL is fifty feet by twenty-four, with an opoa yeraudah all 
roufnl, ten feet wide; in this is a beautiful crysLah eigiiteeti inches higli 
and four feet in liiainetor. His Majesty usually ^npies a temporary 
throne ^ the ceiling is of woofl painted red, and richly decomted with 
gold; it was formerly encrusted with a rich silver foliage in laid with eolJ, 
at the esiwnso of thirty-nine lacks of rupees; the Maharatas took it 
down, apd on landing it to the mipt to be coined^ it produced tw’onty- 
eight lacks. On a compartment over the cornice on the optgide are 
these lines in the Pemaii chameter, in letters of gold; "if there is iks 
Puradisp on earth, this is it,* ^ti^ this, ^tis Tiie roof is iurmouiited 

at the angles with four paviliotis; the oraawicnts of brass on the ciipolasi 
being riclily gilt. On State Pceasious, the hall is adorned with an awn¬ 
ing of Rcarfet cloth of gold, fastened by cotton ropes of various colours; 
KanaiitJii ot screens ol the same description enclose the open terraces 
which ai'ft forty-four feet by thirty-five; on one sido the terraoe loads to 
ft painted room, through which tSie King retiri^ to the harem; on the 
other to a small but beautiful nmaque of white marble, with domes of 
brass so richly gilt as to give it the appearance of pure gold/* 

The Peacock throne was broken up and all that was of 
value in it was taken avray by NidirShdh after bis occupation 
of Delhi in 1739* Bernieri who saw the throne in the reign 
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of Aarang^eb^ tlius describes it, and tlie festive oceajsioos when 
it vras digplayfid to the world *— 

“The throne was supported by massy feet, said to be of solid 
gold, Bpriuked over vfitb rabies cnieraids, and dinmontU I cannot tell 
tell yon with accuracy tbe number or value of this va^t collectton of 
precious stoues, becaui^e no tjerson nmy approach sufficiently near to 
reckon tbera, or judge of their water and ckarinissi but I can nsaure you 
that there is a coufusioa of diamoiuk^ as well as other Jewels, and that 
the ibrone. to the best of my recollection, is valued at four croires of 
nipees. 1 observed else where that a loc h one hundred theimnd rupcea^ 
and that a crorc is a hiinrlreJ lacs; so tliat the throne ia estimated at 
forty Tnillions of riipcea. It was constructed by Shah Jehan, the father 
of Aurengzehe, for the purpose of displaying the iiumensc epiaatitj of 
precious stones accumuhited auccessiveij iu the treasury from the spoUs of 
ancient TLijahs and Pa tang, and the annual pi-escuts to the Monarch 
which every ommh is bound to make on certain festivals. The cod' 
s!:raction and workmanship of the throne arc not correspondetit with the 
materials; but two pcacoeka, covered with jowda and pearls, are well 
compelved and cscouted. Tliey were made by a workiuan of astonishing 
powers, a Frenchman by birtli, who, after defrauding several of the 
Princes of EuropOj by mcaus of false gemsj. which he fabricated with pe¬ 
culiar skilL sought refuge in the great Llogul s court, where he made hw 
fortune. At the foot of the throne were assembled all the etarahs in 
; 3 pleadid apparel upon an esfrsde surrounded by a siver railing 
covered by a spacious canopy of brocade with deep fringes of gold, Tlio 
pillars; of the hall were hung with brocudes of a gold ground ami flower¬ 
ed Kktin ; canopies were raised ever the whole espanao of the esteosivc 
apartrnent, fastened with red silken cords, from which were euspeuded 
laege ta^Ls of silk and gold. The floor was covered entirely with car¬ 
pets of the richest silk, of itnmease length and breadth. A lent, caHcLl 
the aspekp was pitched outside* Larger than the hall, to which it joiucil 
by tbo top. It apread over hall the court, and wm completely encloseJ 
by a great balustrade covered with plates of silver, its supporteii* were 
pdlars overlaid w'itli silver, three of W'hich wera as thick and as high 
as the mast of a baniue, the others smaller. The nutslde ol thU 
magakRcent teut was red, and the ini^ide lined with elegant Masulipatam 
chiatKtSi figured expressly fur that very purposo with flu wens sc natumt 
aud colours so vivid that the tent seemed to be en- compassed wntU 
real parterres. 

As tc the arcade gallcrieB round the courts every omruh liiid 
retscived onlera to decorate one of them at his own eipeiwe, aud there 
appeared a spirit of emulatiou who should beat acquit him^!olf to iho 
3ilou arch's satisfaction. Consequently all the amadcs aud galleries were 
covered From top to bottom with brocade, aud the pavement with rich 
carpeis.” 

Tavemier. »tlmt ramblia^ jeweller, who had read 
aothing, but iiad seen se mucU and so well," valued the Pea- 
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cock tiirone at “two hundred millions of livres,” but in spite 
of the laudatory accounts we have of this precious piece of 
court furniture, it appears to me, that its best claim to Fame 
was its vaUie, and that it did not pretend much to beauty of 
design or excellence in execution, 

“ Mr. Uereaford’s description of the throne is cyidantlj 
taken from native sources:— 

“In this hall was the fanJous Peacock Throao, M called from ita 
havini^ the figures of two peacocks standing behind it, their tails being 
expanded and the whole so inlaid wdth siipphires, ruhica, emeralds, pearls 
and other precious stones of appropriate colours as to represent life. The 
throne itself was six feet long by four feet broad; it stood on six massivo 
feet which, with the body, were of solid gold, inlaid with rubies, 
emeralds and diamonds. It was surmounted by a ^nopy of gold, 
supported by twelve pillars, all richly emblazoned with costly gctna, 
and n fringe of pearls oruauiented the borders of the canopy. Between 
tho two peaoocts stood the figure of a parrot of the ordinary sue, 
said to nave been carved out of a single emerald. On dither side 
q{ the throne stood nn umbrolla, one of the oriental emblems of 
royalty; they were formed oi crimson velvet richly embroidered and 
fringed with pearls—the handles were eight feet high, of solid gold, 
and studded with diamonds. The coat of thi? supert work has been 
variously atateil at sums varying from OJIO to «x millions of pounds 
fstcrling. It was plannetl and executed under the supervisioo of Austin 
de Bordennx, alrendy iticntioned as the artist who executed the mosiaio 
work in the ’’Am Klids.” 

During the reign of Akbnr II. tbe son and successor of 
Shdh ’Alum, tlic neglected state of this ^and hall struck visi¬ 
tors with surprise. Mr. Elliott, the Resident at Delhi, remark' 
ed to Bishop Heber, that tbe ruinous state of the palace “ was 
not due to absolute poverty," but that " the men had lost all 
idea of cleaning and keeping in repairs” the memorials 
of their departed glory. In the reign ofBahddur Shhh, 
the son and successor of Akbar IL, matters got worse i 
the Bfwan KhAs “ was full of lumber of descriptions, 
broken palanquins, and empty boxes, and the throne was so 
covered, w ith pigeon’s dung that its ornaments were hardly 
discernible," Since the rebellion of 1357, the hall has been 
•carefullv* looked after. The gilding has been very successfully 
restored, and the wooden ceiling has been renewed with red 
paint and gilt in a very creditable manner. 

Strange vicissitudes have befallen this impemi hall: it 
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was the faveunte resort of Shah Jahaii, who built it; aud 
from here Aunmj^zeb iesued his imperial commands which were 
obeyed by his heuteoants all over the vast Moghal Empire 
AfterNddir Shdh had destroyed the Delhi Empire on the pMns 
of Panipat, it was in tMs hall of the Moghals that he exchanged 
turbans with his vanquished hosti Muhammad Shdh, 
and ported with hia aerviceable wn/W for the be-jewelled 
taj of the Emperor of Delhi. Tin 1760 the Diwdn 
Kbas was despoiled by the marauding hordes of Satara, 
and a qwter of a century later, the last independent 
Mogbal Emperor of Dellii, ShMi ^Alam, was blinded here 
by an audacious soldier of fortune. About twenty years 
after this daring assault, the some sovereign received the 
English General, Lord Lake, in his Hall of Special Audience 
and thanked the British Govorumeut for his aeliverunca from 
the hands of the French hirelings of Scindia. A little over 
half a century after this event, in 1857, the grandson of Sh^ 
'Alam, as the titular King of Delhi, received the native officers 
of the British rndian Army who had assembled here to oflfer 
him once more the Empire of India. The Di'wan EMs is 
famous alike for the historical associations which surround 
it, and for the elaborate decorations which once gave it the 
title of a Paradise on earth. 


Hammam, or The Baths.— On the north of the Dfwln 
Khus are the Royal Baths ; the two buildings are united by a 
marble-paved floor about 46 feet wide. In the centre of the 
* southern wall of the baths, facing the Dfwdn KKas , there is a 
hall with three arched doors which is the recognised entrance to 
the baths. On either side of this hall there are two rooms and 
through the centre of the liall the visitor enters the baths, 
which consist of three beautiful roomy apartments, paved with 
white marble. The pavement throughout these rooms, tho walls 
up to the waist, “ the reservoirs, and the vapour slabs were 
originally inlaid with rare and precious atones of various 
colours, representing flowers and branches, e.xecuted with great 
taste,' There are three reservoirs for water in the apartment 
which overlooks the river ; and in its eastern wall tliere is a 
small marble balcony, on either side of which the wall is 
pierced by a window covered with marble lattice work, 
in the second apartment there is only one such reservoir, and 
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m the centre of the third npartment there is a vapoor 
slab of great beauty. Behind this is the stove which ua^ 
to supply the bath with W water; '* fountains were placed in 
the oeutre, with passages to carry the water into the different 
apartments,” andf the light was admitted by windows of stained 
glasa 


Moti Ma^id, cr the Pearl Mc^ue of Lai Qil*ah.— This 
Masjid was built by Aurangzeb, in the year 1070 A. H. 
(1659 A, D.) in tlie Ihl Quail of Sh£h Jahan at a c<^t of 
160,000 rupees of the time; it is most exquisitely finished and 
is built throughout of marble. It was used as the private 
chape) of the Emperors of Delhi, and was damaged by a gun¬ 
shot during the mutiny of 1857, but has since been repaired 
with great success. Though very small, it is ahnnt prottieB(; 
bui lding of its kind in India . ,The entrance of the mosque is a 
small marble gate-way having two doors ai right angles to each 
other. The court of the mosque, which ia 40 feet by 35 feet, is 
paved with marble and enclosed by walls about twenty feet 
high ; the outer face of the walls is covered with red sandstone, 
and the inner with marble; they are divided into broad panels, 
and ornamented with pilasters surmounted by beautiful marble 
minarets. 

In the northern wall of the enclosure tliere is a passage 
intended for the useot the ladies of the Imperial household who 
attended prayers at the mosque. In the centre of the court 
there is a marble tank, about ten feet by eight, which was fiOed 
by the canal which once flowed through the garden ol Haiydt 
Baksh. 

The body of the mosque is about 40 feet by 30 feet; it ia 
about 25 feet high from the floor to the roof, and about 
12 feet more from the roof to the top of the centre 
pinnacle. It is entered through three low but very pretty 
scalloped arches, raised by four steps in front; the plinth, 
which is very elegantly inlaid with black marble, is about 
3^ feet high; the four pillaK which support these arches have 
polished shsdts and engraved bases and capitals The aide 
arches are about eight feet wide, while the centre arch is about 
double their size ; oohind these arches there is another row of 
three arches supported by elegant pillars, thus giving the 
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mosque e set of six rooms in two rows. In tbe Isnck 
wall of the mosque are the usual arched recesses, one in each 
room; the centre arch is deeper and wider than those 
on its sides. The arches In front are tanked by atnall 
minarets, and over each of the side arches is a marble 
ledge The parapet over the roof is narrow but orna¬ 
mented ; that over the centre arch is arched; those on the 
two sides ore flat The domes are of white marble and boldly 
ribbed ; they are more bulbous than the domes of earlier Mu¬ 
ghal buildings, and are surmounted by richly cupper-gilt 
pinnacles. 


Tasbih Ihanali. Ehwabgah and Baitak—Correspond- 
ingto the Royal Baths, and on the south of the Dtwbn Elids, is 
a suite of rooms, built throughout of marble and divided into 
two equal parts by the marble canal already described. ^ Be¬ 
tween these rooms and the Dfwan Khas, the pavement is of 
marble and is about 46 test wide. 

The Tasbih Khltnah, Kh.iwbgah and Baitak form one 
building; the former consists of a row of three rooms facing 
the Diwan Kbds ; a second row of three rooms heliind this is 
known as the Khawb|^h and the adjoining hall, which is 
about half the width of the Kbavrbgtdt, was indiscriminately 
called the Baitak or IbeTosbah Kbanab. The three apartments 
together may be equal in size to the Dfwan Kbas. Tliere is 
nothing particular to notice either in the Tasbih Kbanoh ur 
the Biiitak; the Ehdwbgah, however, deserves more than 
passing attention. As already stated, it is the name of tbc 
three rooms in the centre of the building; the mid- 

room is about 45 feet by 18 feet, those on its east and on 
its west are about half its size. The three rooms communi¬ 
cate W'ith one another through arched doors in the centre room; 
the walls were at one time inlaid with precious stones 
which were pillaged by the attendants of the court and have 
recently been repaired with ^eat success. In the 
northern and the southern walls of me centre room there arc 
arcbeddoors covered with marble screens, and uader the arches 
there are inBcriptiona of historical fame—the work ofSd'ad-uUoh 
KLda, the Waair of Shah Jahan, On the enter eastern face of 
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the door of thia room there is another mscriptioiij which is also 
said to bo the work of the same author.* 

Oa the northern screen of the centre room, there is an 
embossed symbolical representation of justice : the ^les of 
justice arc hold oyer a crescent, in the midst of stars rising out 
of clouda 


* [ENoLisn tka^ 9 L.ition or TaE Ikbcrjitios os the Suin?EEitii Aiica.] 

GckJ iii Orimti 

^ GtHii b btJj* 3 how Wkitffnl aw tbeiw ]iaiaM niatkiviDiu jiewJ etumaitiir rpsid™- 
Bea, t'l'ikay aw a j of tlio high I nifty siy the high-90iiJed im- 

m nt tUfint, If fmm dsfbrent parle^ jwkI direct eoiib [of 

tbii worldlahould coiiid flivro] Utwnlk rotiud Ukcin m [fhej uiUk] round the uhl bouiie 
It u'luiiil Lo rijfht j or if the beholilers of the two wioridn fthouid rna to kba 
their ^lorioiit tLwehold an {nhirvr kisi] the black atone [of KabihJi it would be 

prujien \ilie comcuMitsciiienl of ihb ^jreat fot4s wbieh u higher thau itie of ^:h^^ 

iir^i^ena jiiAsi is tbe revv of tbo wall of Alcja^kdcT^and of tlib iHLifioo: nnd oE 

Uke gnnion of HAiy^t Baksb, which ii tQ tlirw buildm ihe e^ul b to thv bodvr 
aod ih^l LiLtn|i to ml assembly ; and of the pure caualj the lipipid water of whidi la 
to Ihtt perfintL pcmeftaiuig liglit na a mirror and to tbe wib^ the uaveiler Oif the ^ 
Cret w odd ; sud of the waterdalk, Fp^b of which you may nay b the white^iw of 
llie tnoniijiigt or a iablct of s™ et I aken from tho Table flJiu the Pent |^of Fate]; mid 
of Ih^ playing fauotiUTia Kwrh Of wbioU ia a cloud of b^ht- 

[Ekolhui' mAjraLATToN or tub LK?jfiHPT? us the Aacih] 

Itinng to m«et the iDhabilualA of heaven and mningl'nohtjMiArb to reward Ihc 
inbabitauU of the eartli; and of the tauk^ fkill of water of Ufa^ [and] owing to iLsi 
parity ih^ «iivj of the light anil the iuHj. wa^f Mjnonaeed on the l^th Zilhii in ibo 
JSttb holy jrtiar of the ^MBcnaionp comapouditig to- IIHS A, H.,,tho tidiu^ of happincAa 
to well, fhe oomptetion 'of it at the ejEjK!mia of boa of nipoM, hy the power of 
tho blp^ned foot of the Aovemicn pI the Curth^ the 3Li>rd of die worlds tho onjpnatar 
of thcae buildings. Sti%jlhudd$q MnimninuMi. die aee^^ud lord of feUdiy^ Bhkti Ja- 
h&D the ^ktoirioue Eniporor^ opeiu;^ OH ibo S4l1i Ibbf-ul-AvraJ Ju the Slut blesned 
year of tlio aswiidioii, c^^rrtieponding to A. IL;, the door of bledeiug to cba 
VorliL 

[EsTGLiUB TOA-^ftLiATTON OF THE VeESEB rtlE W.\Lli.] 

Mftv the Emperor of the worlds Sh^b Jah^p by hb fortune^ tho eocond 
lord of felicky^ live mafnifiotntly for eVer ui hb Emgly pabco a» the sun [lireq] In 
the aky. May the |»iJaoo of hb g^iod forttme touob tho hi^ciit heaven na Long hr 
thia building caimot atand without a fouBdatlon. 'VVouderfullj chamiog is ilib 
adorned pabce, being like a panultso adortted ivlth huDdred b^utica^ finsiituteiR 
ie like a mat finm the Scriptures in Its praijto. Tkesacdneai h in ttio embra^ of its 
bill [word mbsing.] ’Whowever with ffiaectftj bows down jto fl^ kb hoJn?r iocrrajies 
like that of the ri^, VThen lime erected thb'paJntial Hallj it set a wtrtor before tbo 
face of the aun, 'me face of ib wtlIJ b"ffa dceoratedf that it dcni^cb fMnu the pain¬ 
ters of China a trihutei Tiwe hia atretehed it§ hnn^ of pretcctiou over it j tha siky 
borrows its hafigbt freni it. In ita rfver-like fountiina and tanbt tlia sky niJiaa ita 
face with the water of th^ earth* It being the seat of the fiwt of KiHg:*^ ^ the 
King of aJl other buildings,^ 

T aro Ladebted for the tmuiflation of these three iluKn|itloiif to Pyirtr IA 4 
Cumtor of Govarmueot Books^ Lohom . 
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Masanunan. Buij—Adjoimn|: the eaAtem -(pajl of the 
Kliwitbffali, and overpoking the river, is the domed balcony 
with wliich Bernier, who however bad never seen it, waa so much 
cliarmcd. It is an octagonai room surmoant^ by a dome, 
which was ones ca^ed in copper-gilt, and la now covered 
with lime plaster. Three out of the eight sides of this room 
are eat off by the Khwdbgah, and of the remaining Sve 
sides which overlook the river, four are covered with marble 
screens ; in front of the filth, which b the middle of the 
Bdrj, there b a small covered balcony whicli was added by 
Akbar II. who also engraved two iaseriptions under its arches. 


‘♦The Eunuchs,” says Bernier, writing of the Mussaniinan 
Eurj, speak with extravagant praise of a small tower* fating 
the river, which is covered ivith plates of gold in the same man¬ 
ner as the towers of Agra j and its azure apartments are de¬ 
corated with gold and azure, esquisito paiutings and magni¬ 
ficent mbrors.”* 


Rang Mahal— la now occupied as the iless-room of 
the officers ol the European regiment quartered in the Fort. 
It is an oblong building, with a fiat roof and arched doora in 
the stylo of the D'lWtin KhiU. The roof is protected by 
a plain parapet, and, on eoch of its four cornera. there a an 
open square pavilion supported by four stone pillars. W itn 
tile exception of the inner walls of the rooms, which are, up to 


TRAiratJinos or niR rtesT i 5 {waiPT«>?f 0 

Oa the of Muqitr.miiiiin built iiuow. 

Sufh ft seat that Uif: ssin wd thn iiiwp tiirtisMl their eves to it- 

SirtyTfttWI-ShOl^ WM nrdidml ft34jerfcftili ltd d34te» ^ it 

flu onl«] itiftt tliit bbvck reccwrl muf reiuftiu oa ttw w-hite [poumi). 

Tlif* till* thitq of ibc biiUlijig in the foUo'ri^ tent^oe ■ 

1 >:t thi- Ik? a aeftt ^th an eiLfttteil fotinilfttioii [the wiTTk] of Aklmr Sshafi. 

Miii tliuik^uloeiia are Worthy njf the I^td of the worla* 

Who baa mkdo ft Kitifl <if the of ifuiiih an Empefor i 
Otie wlwa H d»mia«T from a fajral IftlhL-r mwl gt^ fftthcTp [^ven] from 
The pfotectrjr of ijuiiikiujilr the dwelScT in ftky-likt! roftiiaiyna ; [ihu uiMterj 
etiT'Uke miUkra ’ 

M'AinHsMlii Ab^'UlnftK^r Aklwr, Ob^i 

Kinj^ of the votM t onfu^nef^r of the a^ ; fbadaw of Ood. 

[KsratJi^ T%ASm.krtQ% of tUF iMtcOFn iFftcniFLlos:—] 

OTTlimi wh® lia*l teltc™ tm yq«r lega^ aiul k padlwlc on yaiir beark beware 1 
(TlLoft] whw eyelidft aa* snswn ftjid wboee feet ftjfe deep in the toirOi 
l^rviue I 

Tbon ftft bcniiMl the wtut ; Vat thoa ha^ tnmed thv face to Uie eajt i 

O TrftTvUer \ Tbun haftt tuned Lbj hodi ou \hj litritiiUitioii, l^wsire I 
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the waist,” covered witti marble, tto building' is constructed of 
croy sandstone. T&e deep stone ledge the roof, which 

is common to tlie other buildings in the Fort, is not missed 

here. _ 

Asad Bun —I« a tower on the south-eastern corner of 
the Fort and is now occupied by the officers of the ^rrison. 
'When Hamfith Chela attacked Delhi in 18D3, and Ochtermav 
nude bis gallant .and saccessfiil defence of the place, this Biirj 
was much damaged; but was repaired at the expense of Akhar 

II. 


ShahBuTj—Istho last of the three important towers 
of Ldl QQ’nli. It stands on the river, at a short distance on 
the north of the Hamuiani and not far from Fort halitnghtt, 

!t is Ihree-storeyetl, and presents a fine view from tho opposite 
side of the river. In 1784, Jawan Bakh Vthe eldest wn of 
Shdh’Alam, made his escape from this Buij by a mdder 
of turbans, and eluded the vigilance of bis fathers ministers. 

Lai Qil ali in the reiguof Aurangzeb.—I proce^ to giro 
a short account of the citadel ol Shdh Jahdn dunng tlio 
of Aurangzeb, when it might bo said to be m the hmght ^ 
glory. For purposes of security, Aurangsieb bmlt a barbies 
before each of the two main gates (Lahore and hi) of tho 
fort; and be added to the marble buildings of IhecvUdel the ox- 
quisito mosque, know*n as hlotf Masjid. Since then, nothing nos 
Wn added to the Ul Qil'ah which did not detract from its 
glory. I purpose to describe the interior of tho fort before f 
neglect and^ despoliation had done so much towards ita 
Entermgthefort at the Lahore Gate,you passthrough a covered 
vestibule in the centre of which there is a large sky-iig 
and on either side of it there wore t wo narrow taqea, at f*phfc 
anc'les to the vestibule. The lane on the riglit of tho y^itor 
le^into a garden beyond which there were two hlOTlffi of 

buildings, the one stretching southward towards the Delhi ^ta 

for over 300 yards, and the other from the western wml of^tlie 
fort towards the eaat for about 150 yards. These buiidioga 
were occupied by minor officials, cither as private residem^ or 
lor the discharge of public business. To the left of the visitor 
the lane led into a broad street, from which branched off other 
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lancE and crossdanea, towards tli® northem wall of tiio fort; the 
whols of the ground here was coveted with buddinge 
which, were used as Iniperial workshop^ and which 
Seriiier describes in one of his letters to Monsieur de la Mohte 
lo Vayer " Large halls are seen in many places, called Kdr 
Khanaha or workshops for the artisans. In one hall, embroL- 
derers are husily employed, superintended by a Disaster. In 
another, you see the goldsmiths; in a thirds painters; in a fourth, 
vamishers in lacquer ; in a fifth, joiners, turners, tailors and 
shoemakers ; in a siith, manufacturers ot silk brocade and 
those fine, muslins of which are made turhatis, girdles with 
golden fiowera, and drawers worn by females, so delicately 
fine as frequently to w'ear out in one night. * * The artisans 
repair every morning to their respective Knr Khitnahs, ^where 
they remain employed the vrhole day ; and in the evening re¬ 
turn to their homes.” Walking down the vestibule, due east, 
the visitor entered the court-yard of the Nakdr Klianah : in 
the centre of the eastern wall of this enclosure was the Na- 
ktir Kh^lnah, wliile the courtyard itself was divided into two 
small 9 <|uareB by a road which ran from north to aoutlL To the 
south, tlie mud extended to the Delhi Cate of the fort, and to 
the north into the garden so well known as the Mchthb Bdgh, 
and thence to the northern wall of the^ fort, Thia 
road was fully ^00 yards long and is thus described ^ by Ber¬ 
nier,—the reader, however, should bear in mind that 
Bernier’s description refers specially to that portion of the 
road which extended from the court of the Nakar Bhanah 
to the Delhi Gate, 

“ The other principal gate of the fortress also conducts to 
a long and tolerably wide street, 'which has a divan on both 
sides bordered by shops instead of arcades. Properly speaktngi 
this street is a bazar, rendered very convenient in the suni- 
mer and the rainy season by the long and capacious arched 
roof with wliich it is covereil. Air and light are introduced 
by several large and round apertures iu the roof.” 

Through the Nakar Khilnali, the visitor had access to the 
court-yard of the Dlwan ’Anx To the north of this waa the 
imperial kitchen, and further north again were the gardens of 
Mehtab Bdgb and of Haiyit Bakah. Beyond this was ano- 
tUer branch of the canal, which ran due east, to the Shah 
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Biiij, and from liero to the northern wall of ihe fort 
the ground was occupied by the imperial stables. To 
the south of the Dfwdn ’Am, tiiere were a series of Mahals be* 
longing to the imperial seraglios, and the residences of tho no* 
bles of the Imperial Court, which stretched to tlie south¬ 
ern wall of the fort, " Besides these two atreets," writes Ber* 
nier, “ the citadel contains smaller ones both to the right 
and to the left, leading to the quarters where the Omr^ 
mount guard during four and twenty hours in regular rotation 
once a week. The places where their duty is performed may 
be called splendid, the Omrahs making it a point to adorn 
them at their own expense. In general, they are spacious 
divans or alcoves facing a flower garden, embellished by small 
canals of running water, reservoirs and jets d'eau." Of the 
seraglio, which Bernier had not seen, the foliowiJig deacrip* 
tioQ occurs in his Traveh : You must be content therefore 
w’ith such a general description as I have received fiom some 
of the eunuchs. They inform me that the seraglio contains 
beautiful apartments, sepamted, and more or less spacious and 
splendid, according to the rank and income of the females. 
Nearly cver^' chamber has its reservoir of running wiit-er at 
the door; on. every side are gardens, delightful alleys, shady 
retreats, streams, jets d'eau, ^ottoos, deep excavations that 
afford shelter from the sun of day, lofty divans and terraces 
on which to sleep coolly at night Within the walls of this 
enchantin'^ place, in fine, no oppressive or inconvenient heat 
isfelL” 

To the north-east of the Diwan ’Am courtyard, was 
an arclied gateway through which the visitor entered a small 
square, and through a gatew’ay in its eastern wall he found 
hi-s wav into the court of the Diwau Klu^s. To the north 
of the "courtyard are the Moti Masjid and the imperial baths, 
and further north tlie garden of Haiyit Baksh, the 
Shkh Bdrj and the canal; beyond which again private dwell¬ 
ings extended to the northern wall of the fort, tmmediately 
to the south-west of the Diwdn Khds and behind the 
Diwdn ’.Am was Imtiaz Mahal, and Kang Mahal; and 
to their south—between tho soutliem wall of the fort 
and tho walls of the two malials—the ground was covered with 
private mahaU of more or less pretension, and at tlie corner of 
this block of buildings was the Asad Biirj. The buildinga we 
Jmve just described form the river face of the fort 
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The general appearance of the interior of the fort 
much altered during the reign ot Muhammad Sliahj and after the 
troiihlea which succeeded the moesacre of Delhi by NMir Stmb, 
this memorial of the most glorious period of Muhammadau 
ascendancy in India, which tliepolislied taste and the abundant 
treasury of a vast empirehad called into existence, was permit¬ 
ted to sink into ruin and decay. Squalid huts stood cheek and 
jowl with royal apartments, while more pretentious, though 
hardly less objectionable, buildings, the additions of later days, 
filled up some of the open spaces which had served 
to show to advantage those noble building with wlxicK 
Shdh Jahan had adorned bis capital. Disfigured walls, 
pillars robbed of their ornaments, royal seats incumbered 
with the dust of years, pavilions and towem dismantled 
and in ruin, met the eyes of those who had read and wondered 
at the accounts which the curious travellers and the more 
trustworthy writers of history had furnished of the Palace of 
Shih Jahan. 

One traveller in particular, Franklin, thus vr rites 
of the desolation ho witnessed in Lit Qil’ah : The 
remainder of the public buildings are in a ruinous state. 
The etiquette oi the Court is still kept up, as much as possible, 
aa it was in the tiius of Shah Jahivn ; but^ alasp how 
fallen, from the splendour and opulence which distinguished 
that reign ! Wood and some coarse fcaripa cloth have 
supplie d the place of those pillars of gold and silver, that 
lormely supported awnings of embroidered cloth or velvet 
which went round every apartment, 'riie ceiling of masaive 
silver gilt have made room for more modest ones or 
pEtlnted wood ; in short, every step one takes in the palace 
■hews what it was once and bow fallen it is at present 
even th^ very walla have not escaped the depredation ni 
mischievous, avarice ; they aro of fitte white marble (par¬ 
ticularly in the garden) in most of the public apartrnenfa i 
inlaid with onyx, agate, and cornelians, almost ^everywhere 
the marbles have been picked for the small pieces of the 
precious stones.” 

After the mutiny of 1857, the fort was adapted to the 
wants ot a European gairlBon, Two-storeyed barracks have 
been built within tlio fort walls, and the rooms over the 
Dahore and the Delhi GateS) the Nakar Khanah and 
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til© to’WDra known as the Asad and the Shib Burj ar© occu¬ 
pied by the officers of the garrison,* 


Modem Delhi, or Shaiyahanabad—The city of Shih 
Jahdn was bunded ten years after tho building of ita citadel, 
or Lai QU’uh, in the year 1058 A* H. (1648 A D.) The 
shape of the city is semi-circular ; according to others an irre¬ 
gular i^uadrant, the rectiliiveal lines of which face the 
east and the north, or, as Polier describes it, a bow 
with the string to’waids the river. About half of its eastern 
face is formed by its citadel, and the circuit of its walls is 
nearly 5^ miles, t 

Von Oriich calls the capital of Shah Jahan the '* Indian 
Rome," and dwells with admiration" on the mosques, palaces, 
pavilions, halls, gardens and mausoleums of the Emperors and 
their consorts and the great men of the Empire." Writing of 
Shiihjaliankbdd and its environs, Fi-anklin remarks, that " the 
best point of view from whence the city and circumjacent 
buildings and ruiujs appear to the greatest advantage is from 
the liver Jumna, immediately in front of the palace, and 
about three milos distant; this spot commands in all directions. 
The splendid ruins of tlie forta of Shore Shilh and Feroze ; 
the mausoleum of Elumiyoon raised ou its noble terrace, and 
towering above innumerable mosques, some with marble, others 
adorned with enamelled domes ; the lofty pillar of the Kutb, 
bounded by ft range of bleak hills ; the uneven ground on 
which tho capital is built, the white aspect of its marble 
buildings, the gilt domes, the magnificent walls and gateways 
of red stone, broken by the towering height of the minarets 
and domes of the Juma and Zee nut mosques, present views at 
once interesting and magnificent," 


* Mt- Fergiiaaon, in his iuvs^nalilo of and Archi£$etur^^ 

DTOteita the miUtiuy oocnpallonaf U1 OiFah. He diibdieT^ tbu 

millUr?eii^^ lor ^ this ddibemUi ftct of V«idalism,“ and 
to foacy thiit iiit dimini^ed imd iwpatft.tioia of the city iiould ever tireHUo " 

of a AciiJiuEii ridinif. Mr. i'erguiMon hirttflolf toother opudoDs wliichi in 

a Lraotisfr on Afchit^cturOj lure mntdi to bo regretted^ tf it woio poni- 

ble for us to endorse tUetn. 

t CftlouEl Polier fivofi tho tirCquiJtjranca of th& oitj Sa lt> m^ea p JVmnkUti sa 7 
uiil«% 2iiid Cuptdiii Aj^ch^er ta sibont ^ miiea ; the two onds finish At tho east nud 
went e&ds of tho ffthoc.'^ 
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Native authorities allow only seven years for the build¬ 
ing of the ciiy, iind the extent and nature of tho work do not 
reader their calculation untrustworthy. 

Bornier gives the following descriptiou of the city 
as he saw it in tlio year 1663 " It is about 40 years 

ago that the Shah Jjihan, the father of the present Maghiil 
Aurangzehe, conceived the design of immortalizing his 
name by the erection of a city near the site oF the 
ancient Delhi. This new capital ho called after his own 
name, ShAhjahlnhhad, or, for brevity, Jahandbad ; that 
is to say, the colony of Shah Jahan. Here he resolved to 
fii his court, alleging, as the reason of its removal from Agra, 
that the excessive heat to which that city is exposed during 
summer rendered it unfit for the residence of a monarch. 
The materials for the new city were furnished, in great 
measure, by the neighbouring ruins ; and hen<^ foreigner 
confounded both cities under the general appellation of 
though, in Indie, the new capital is moat frecj.uently called by 
tlie name which it received from its founder. For the sake 
of convenience, however, I chose rather to comply with the 
custom of Europe,"* 

Delhi, then, is an entirely new city, situated in a 
flat countjy on the banks of the Jumna, a river which may be 
compared to the Loire, and built on one bank only, in such a 
manner that it terminates in this place very much in the form 
of a crescent, having but one bridge of boats to cross to the 
country. Excepting the side whore it is defended by the 
river, the city is encompassed by walls of brick. The 
fortifleations however are very incomplete, as there are neither 
ditches nor any other kind of additional defence, if we except 
flanking towers of antique shape, at intervals of about one 
hundred paces, and a bank of earth forming^ a plat form 
behind the walla, four or five French feet in thickness. 
Although these works encompass not only the cit}' but the 
citadel, yet their extent is less than is generally 
Buppo^. I haveaccompUshetl the circuit with ease in the 
apace of three hours, and notwithstanding I rode on horse¬ 
back, 1 do not think my progress exceeded a Freacli league 
par hour, la this computatioti, T do not however, include tlio 
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Buburbs, wJuch are consideiablo, comprising a Jong chain of 
buildings on the side of Laborsj the extensive remains of tiie 
old city, and three or four Emaller suburbs. By these addi¬ 
tions the extent of tlie city ia so much increased, that a straight 
line may be traced in it of more tJian a French league and a 
Imlf; and though 1 cannot undertake to define exactly the 
circumference, because these suburbs are interspersed 'ivith 
extensive gardens and open spaces, yet you must see tliat it 
id very great" 

In 1803, after the occupation of Delhi by the 
British troop® under General Lake and the dofetice 
of tliat city against the Mahrattas by Colonel Ochterlony, 
the walls of the place were considerably improved and 
strengthened. The weak, old round bowers were en¬ 
larged and rendered capable of mounting nine guns each ; 
as the curtains were a little too extensive, in ISII, small marbello 
towers were erected to bring the foot of the walla under the fire 
of musketry ; Si regular glacis was formed all round the 
land-faces of the walls^ and a ditch was made under them. 
The tomb and college orGbiaf-nddfn, which were outside the city 
walls and in front of the Ajmer Gate, were taken in, and in 
(he year IStl the enclosure was completed and the whole of 
that blocH of buildings came within the city of Modem 
Delhi. 

The original wails of the city were built, we are told, at a 
cost of a lac and a half of rupees, and were fortified wi Ui a parapet 
with loop holes for musketry. The old walls are said to have 
been finished in four inontlis, but were very soon destroyed by 
rain, and new masonly walls vfere subsequently built in seven 
years and at a cost of four lacs of rupees, 'lire masonry u^aLls 
were G6G4 yards long, 4- yards wide and 9 yards high, with 
twenty-seven tow'ers about thirty feet in dlamotor. The city 
has fourtfioii gates and fourteen wickets.* 


FmtilElick frfnii the g!irde& of @h;&lArnAr on tiorth^Vf^t Abd tlio Qntb 

^llbirtibtKe uid fromthfi AjmirGatp af 

£0 miU%, Of ihtt mm* covmbg thh int^T^ibg trurt, Binnop Hebcr *9:jm : " A 
birful poeo? of di^obtiob^ aftt-r roiiui^ toml^ after tciniUH friigbi^ntn ot 
brick-workp |^Dit« finiJ marblt^ ertfrywlitr* met a «j>il 

tuibRillj rocky luid bur^u, witkoett tniltir!itii34i eiwpt ia ouia or tvoioiidJ 
aj)tJ n jliioiit a tinjfle 
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Starting from the Kaabmir Gats—on the north of the city, 
and rendered famous since by the assault and capture of D'elhi 
by British troops in September I357,“we go round the city of 
Delhi aiid pass the other gates in the following order: —< 


^ II. Mori Gate, to north; clemoltahed ia 1S67, and tlie 
grounds behind the gate opoued out 
XXL Kabul Gate to weiil; the rest of the above lemork applies 
to this gate. 

IV, Iddiore Gate, to west 

V, Ajmer Gate, to south-west 

VI, Turkman Gate, to south. 

TIL Delhi Gate, to south. 

'—TIIL Ehayr^thl Gate, to east 

IX. Baj Oh£t Gate, to east, ou mei face, 

X. Calcutta Gate, to uoith-east, now no longer in existence ; 

built in 18SS. 

XI. Eel£ Ghat Gate, to north-east, ou river face. 

XII. Nigambodh Gate to north-east, on river face, 

XIll. Fathilr Ohhti Gate, destroyed. 

, XIV. Badar Rao Gate, bo north-east 

The Khirkis, or wickets, which were confitructed for the 
convenience of the residents of the different wnjAflffa/ti, may be 
enumerated iu the following order :— 

I, Khirkl Zfuath-ul-masjid, under the mosnue of that name. 

II. Ehirki Nawab Alimad Baksh Khan, 

III. Khirki NawdbGIsiixi-uddiu Khaa, 

IV. Ehirki iNaslrganJ, 

V. KhirkfNaiJL 

VI. Ehirki Shflhgani. 

ViL Khirk! Ajmer Gate. 

VIII. Ehirki Sayyad BholE 

IX. Ehirki Bakud B&gk. 

X. Ehirki Farash KbAnah. 

XI, Ehirki Amir Eh4a, 

XII. Khitkl Khalit Ebin. 

XIIL Ehirki BabAdtir 'Ali Ehdui 
XIV, Ehirki IflgambodE 


city of Sh4ihja*h£a!lbid is built on two rooky eminences 
knowii os the Bhojla and the Jugla pahArs, the former being 
nearly m the centre of the city, and the latter near its nortli- 
WMljni waUa; th, whol, of the ground on wliich it 
otando o op« th* weat to the oast-from tto 

Moky ridgo to the bed of tbo Jumna, The canal of 'All M«r- 
ddn ontor. tbo mty near tb, Kabul Gate, dowo, with voiylittlo 
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variation in its course, through the city and the citadel, and 
then empties itself into the river. 

Under the walls of the citadel there were several gardens, 
although in Bernier’s time there waa only “ one large garden, 
filled at aU times with flowers and gr^n shi^bs, which, con¬ 
fronted with the stupendous red walls, produce a 
effect” The garden described by Bermer was m front th^ 
Lahore Gate of the Tort, and adjoining it wm t|^ , 

Shahi or the Boyal Square, built V 
Prime Minister of Shah Jahhn and 

sewed the Mowing history m one of his letiers from Delhi. 

Next to the garden is the great royal square, fa^d on one 
side by the gates of the fortress, and on the opposite 
which terminate the two most considerable streets of the 
eltv * * The tents of such rajahs as are la the hiMS paji ^^5 
whose weekly duty it is to mount guard, are pitched m tins 
square. * * In this place also, at break of day, they 

exercise tiio royal horses, which are kept in a spacio^ stable 
not far distant ^ aud hem the Kobat KMo or grand muster 
master 6f the cavalry, examines carefully the hoi^ of those 
who have been received in the servi<«. * , , 

held a bazaar or market for an endless variety of things 
which, lika the Pont-Neuf at Paris, is the rendewoua for all 
sorts of mountebanks and jugglers. Hithw, likewise, the 
astrologers resort, both 

square is no longer in existence, but, 1 believe, it extend¬ 
ed on either side—that is to the north and to the south—of 

th© Gat© of th© citaxieL 

Tlie two principal streets of the city, which teminated 
at the Royal Square, are thus desenbed by Ber^r: 
“ They run in a straight line nearly as far as the eye ^ refilh , 
but the one leading to the Lahore Gate is much the longer. 
The other extended from the Delhi Gate of t^ city to^ the 
Royal Square. " In regard to houses,” writes Bermer, the 
two streets are exactly alike, * * there are arcades on both 

sides * the 
terrace and has . 

uninterrupted opening ironi ouu w -lu - 

separated by partitions, in the spaces between which twe 
open shops, where during the day,ptisans work, . 

for the despatch of their businosa and merchants exhibit their 
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war03+ ^ * Th^ houses of tJis 


_ tnerchaTite aro built over tlie^cj 

warehouses, at the back «f the arcades; they look liand-j 
some enough from the street, and appear tolerably Mmmodi^ 
ouB within i they are airy, at a distance froin the dustj and 
communicate with the terrace^ on which the inhabitants sleep| 
at night: the bouses, however are not continued the wholc| 
leijf^th of the streets. A few, and only a few, other parts of 
the° city have good houses raised on terraces, the build-1 
iiiga over the magazines being often too low to be seen I 
from the street.” 

Another square which was caUed after S’a-ad'ullah Khan 
himself has also disappeared, but its site tnay be placed, on 
one side, between the Oellii Gate ot the fort and the Soltilere 
garden; and, on the other side, between the Soneliri Masjid 
and the old burial ground, now marked by a Memorial Cross. 
The southern side of the square was entered by two streets: 
the Faiz Bazaar street extended due north from the DeJIii Gate 
of the city to the Delhi Gate of the citadel, and the Khi-s Ba¬ 
zaar street, with a very short break in the middle, joined the 
Jam’a Ma.^jid of Shah Jahdn with the Delhi Gate ol his tort. 

Of the two streets described by Bernier, the longer 
extended trom the Lahore Gate of the city to the Laliore Gate 
of the citadel, and tlio other from the Delhi Gate of the city 
to the Lahore Gate of the fort Both these streets were divld- 
ed into several sections, each of which was known by a dift'ereut 
name. The section between the Lahore Gate of the fort and tho 
entrance of the street called the Doriba, known as the Khdid 
DarWilaah, was called tbe Urdl or the Military Bazaar; 
owing, very probably, to the circumstance of a portion 
of the local garrison having been once quartered about the place. 
Betw^ecn tlie Khiini Darwdzah and the present Kotwiili, or the 
Head Police Station of the city, the street has the name of 
Phiil ka Mandi or the flower market Tbe houses in 
front of the Kotwali were built, at a short distance 
from the line of the rest of the houses in the street, so 
as to form a square. Between the KotwdU and the gate 
known as the Tardiah, was the Jowhri or the Jewellers’ Ba¬ 
zaar; Vietwcen the Tardiah and the neighbourhood known as 
Asharfi ka Kntni, was, parcxi5«:/Jcace,tlie Cihdndnf Chauk. There 
was a tank in the centra of the Chauk the site of which is now 
occupied by^ the Municipal Clock Tow'er, and beyond tins to the 
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Fatehpdn* Jfasjid was tlio Fatelipuri Ciizjinr. The houses 
tound Chandnl Chauk vf'oro of the aaiuo bci^^ht, and were orna- 
EieiituJ with arched doors and paiiitcJ verandahs. To thenortli 
and south of the square there were two gate-ways, the 
former leading to the Sai'iU of JahamVra Begam, and the latter 
to one of the most thickly populated quarters of the city. 
Kound the tank the ground was literally e’overcd with vege¬ 
table, fruit and Bweetiueat stalla. In the courae of time uie 
whole of this long street came to be known as the Chandtii' 
Chauk. 

This grand street was laid out by Jahdnitra Begam, 
daughter of Siiah Jahfvii, in the year 1600 A. D., and several 
years later she built a garden and a sardi on Ik From the 
Lahore Gate of the fort to the ond oftlie Chlndni Cbank the 
street was about 46 yards wide and 1520 yards long. Through 
the centre of this street ran the canal ul 'All Murdiiu, shaded on 
both sides by trees. On tlie eastern end of tho Chdndm' Clmuk 
stands the Lahore Gate of the iFort, and on the opposite end 
the handsome musqoe of Fatehpdri Begam. 

The second street of Bernier’s narrative extended from the 
Lahore Gate of the fort to the Delhi Gate of the city. Of 
this the least Important portion lay between the Lahore Gate 
and the Chauk oi' S'a-ild-ullah K.haii. The rest of this street 
I will be described wltlj the Chauk, w'Mch formed its uorthern 
[extremity, 

I Another street of some importance was that w'hicli corv- 
Inectedtbe Lidiorc Gate of the fort with a group of buildings, 
Kne of which vvita coiiverteil into the Hritiah Residency after 
■the conquest of Delhi by Ooneral Lako. This street was 
Lbout half a mile long and 30 feet wide, and tor almost the 
■whole of its length it vros beautifull}* shaded by an avenue of 
Lrnamcntat trees, 

I Of the Khds Bazaar nothing now remains. A fter the 
mutiny of 1857, the Chauk of S’a-ad-ullah Khan and tho Kh^ 
Bazaar w'ere included in tlie clearance of the fort grounda 
Both tliese places wore once packed with rich shops and 
ft'ere thronged by busy crowds from day-light to dark. 
Khroiigb the Khiis Bazaar the Emperor proceeded iu state to 
e Jam a Maiyid on feast days, 
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Al>oiit two-thivds of the F«iz Bazaar still remains, 
Sliopa still stand <m either side of this royal street; 
the canal still Hows tliroiigh it, and the riiifts of soveral well 
built and once well endowed mosQuc? still attest the past magilt- 
hceuce of thistavourito thoiotigbtare; but its glory 1ms departed, 
and its neighbourliood is now the least popular part of Jlodcm 
Delhi. This street was laid oat by Akbanibiuli Begain, the wile 
of Shih Jahdn ; she also built here a mo9<|ue which was called 
after her. The faiz Bazaar was about 1100 yards in length 
and 30 yards in breadth; it was built about the 

same time as the Urdi Bazaar, immediately after 
the foundation of the city, and some years bcEore 
that of the Chiindnl Chauk by Jahunara Legani, 

The aqueduct which runs through this street is 4 feet 
wide and five feet deep, and was constructed by the order of 
SliJiIi Jahdn. TheFaiz Bazaar Vfaa remarkable for shops wh ich 
contsviutid goods fro to Etiropo^ “ tli© treiisures of Yarak and 
Khoraaan, and the good things from the Sea ports. 

'* Of tbo nutnberlesa streets which cro^ each other,” 
writes Bernier, *'many have arcades; but having been 
built at different period by individuals who paid no re^rd 
to syinmctrj', very few are so well built, so wide, or so straight 
as those X have described.” 

Thecity consisted of 36 innhullohiif or quarters, the nia]ority 
of which were named after the most renowned nobles of Delhi. 
"Amid these streets,” writes Bemier, "are dispersed the 
habitations of nwftsabrfdrs, officers of justice, rich merchants 
and others ; many of which have a tolerable appearanee.^^ 
Bemier then gives a description of a model "fine house 
in Dollii, and proceeds to say t—" The dwellings of the 
Omtahs, tliough mostly situated on the banks of the river and 
tbe suburbs, are yet scattered in every direction. * * A 

good house baa its court-yards, mrdens, trees, basins of 
water, small jets d’eau in tho half or at the entrance, 
handsome subterraneous apartments, which are furnished 
with large fans. * * A house to be greatly admired must 

be seated in the middle ot a large flower girrdcn, and should 
have four large divans, raised to the lieight of a man from the 
ground, and exposed to the four winds, so that tho coolness 
may be felt from any quarter; inde^, no handsome dwelling 
is <^er seen without terraces on which the family may sleep 
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diirin<y the night. They always open into a large chamber 
into whicli tlio bedstead is easily moved in case of rain. 

Tho interior of a good liouse has the whole floor covered witb 
a cotton in ah Five or sis feet from the floor tlie sides oi the 
room are full of niches, cut in a variety of shapes, tasteful 
and well proportioned, in which are seen porcelain vases 
and flower jiots, Tho ceiling is gilt and painted, but without 
pictures of man or beast, such Representations being forbidden 
by tlio religion of the country.” 

Of the palaces of the nobles, the beat known were 
those of Qanir uddin Khan, and 'All Mardbn, and in later 
times, those of Ghasi-uddfti, S’a-ildath Khan, and Safdar 
Janf^’ Colonel Polier lived in one of these palaces in 1793, 
durinw his short service under the King ol Delhi, and tho 
description of'liis house is worth preserving as a curiwnty winch 
may not be noticed again : although in ruins, it bore the traces 
of grandeur and taste and attested the opulence and 
ma^^'^nificence of its founder; it was surrounded by 
hi,* walls and took cousiderahle quantity of ground, 
hiwiii'’^ lofty arched entrances into the courtyarj. To each ot 
such palaces was attached an enclosure lor hors^ and elephants, 
for visitors and their retainers. A 5Iandn Khaliah (SoragUo), 
distinct fr«>m the Dewan Khanah, with private communications 
between them, were parts of a nobleman's residence, and each 
such residence was accommodated with a act of baths and 
unJer-o-routid cells furnished with every sort of convenience, 
-rho marble baths of S’a.Math Khdn, with their glazed 
8kv*li‘Tht, and tlie under-ground rooms of Safdar dang s painee, 
covered with inlaid marble, and ornamented with foliage 
in gold, were the adniirntiou of the Indian world. 

With all tliat was so grand and costly, there was ftssoci* 
ated that form of undisguised poverty which rcsulte from 
despotism and an unotiual division of power and wealth 
in a country. " Intermixed with these Iiouhos, writes 
Bernier, '* is an immense number of siiiall ones, composed 
of earth and straw, in which lodge the common 
horsemen and all that vast multitude of sers^ante and setticra 
who follow the court and the army. It is owing to these 
thatched cottages that Delhi is subject to such frequent 
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confiaf^rations* * * It « becauBO of tlicae wrekheti^ 
i;mY aotl straw houses that I always represonfc to uiystilf 
Dellii as a collection of many vil|uge8, or as a military 
oncampinent with a few more convenieiioeB than are generally 
found in such placea” 


The Jam'a Ma^id of Modem Delhi.-" Tlie two priri' 
cipal buildiivga in tho cltj;,” according to General Ctnniitig- 
hnni, " arc the Jam'a Jiasjid and the Zhiat Mnsjid. Tito 
former was built bj Slialijalidii in A, D* is one ot 

the largest and'finest mosques in India.” According to 
all native authorities, its foutidotioti was. lidd on the Ithh 
Shavviii lOGO A, H. (1650 A. D.) It stands on a high 
rocky ground commonly known as the Hhojla Paliiir, 
on the western extremity of the Klias Kaaaar and at a 
distance of about a thousand yords trom Lai Qilali. 'I’lie 
jnasjid is built on a red sand-stone terrace, about 30 feet from 
the level of the ground and about 1400 square yards in 6.xtent; 
and was finwhed under the Buperintcadence of Sa-iid- 
ulkh Khan, the Prime Minister of Shah Jaliaii and Fazl 
Khdn. Native autliorities state, that six thouaand men worked 
dailv for six veers in building this mosque, and that it co*?t 10 
Incs'of rupees.'The court yard of the mosque is reached on three 
is, and S.-~by'ihree flights of steps, all built of md 
stone, well mised and very broad. The northern gate of the 
mosque is roacbetl by a tiight of 3^ stetts ; in olden days 
tliCHo akpa were occupied by stalls kept by cooks and bakers, 
by jugglere and atteutlvc grouixs which listened to professional 
relaters of popular kies The southern gate is reacbctl 
by a flight of 33 steps, whieh ia still covered wltli 
rugs on which cloth-raercliauia spread mtt their wares* 
On this side of the mosque, waa a ^ladrasah, and a hirgc 
bazaar which was pulled down after tlio mutiny. 
Tlie eastern gate of the tiio&que, still considered the 
Toyol entrance, is reached by a flight of 35 steps, which in 
the evening is still converted into a baxaar for poultry and 
birds in guaend. 

Ou the w«jt of the terrace stands the inosque, three sides ot 
which are formed by open arched colonnades, having in the 
centre a lofty tower-iike gateway, through rvhich the mosque is 
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entered from the difierent pErte of the ci^. Tire niosquo 
is a perfect i^cimcn of the ByEantbo Arabic atylo it is 
Lbtiut 26X reet long and 90 feet wide, and its roof 
ia sunnounted by three domes, ornamented witti a] let' 
nafce Btnt»es of black and ivhite marble, and gilt pin- 
nacles. The domes are tanked by two lofty minarets 
longitudinally striped with white marble and red-stone, 
about 130 feet high, and containing 130 stepa The 

minarets are divided by three projecting gallcHcs and aro 
surmounted by open twelve-eided domed pavilions. On 
tho back of the mosque, there are four small minarets crown¬ 
ed like those in front. Under the domes of the mosque, 
is the hall with seven arched entrances facing the west; 
tho walls of the mosque, up to tho waist, are covered with 
marble. Beyond this is a hall about twenty feet w'ido, 
with eleven arched entrances ; the centre areh is wide and 
lofty, and in the form of a massive gateway, on eitlier 
comer of w hkh is a slim minaret, with the usual octagonal 
pavilion suimounting it^ Over tliese arched entrances them 
are tablets of white marble, four feet long and two and 
a half feet wide, inlaid with inscriptions in black marble. 
These inscriptiens give the history of the building of the 
mosque, and glorify the reign and the virtues of Shah Jaliin. 
The slab over tho centre arch contaius siinply the w’orda 
Tho Guide r' 

The mosi^iie stands on a plinth about five feet from the 
pavement oi the terrace, and tJiree flights of steps lead 
to the interior of the mosque from tho east, north and south. 
Tho floor of the mosque is covered w ith white and black 
tnai’ble omameuted in iuiitntion of the moghalhi or Ihd carpet 
for prayers i a thin black marble border marks off each 
carpet, 3 feet long and ] ^ feet wide ; there being in all 
899 such carpets in the floor of the mosque. 

” The back of the mosque," says Bernier, *' is cased over 
to the height of the rock with large hewn stones which hide 
inequalities and tend to give a noble appearance to the build¬ 
ing,’' The mosque msy be said to be built of red 
sand-stone, for marble is used for ornamenting the domes, 
the floor and the arches of the mosque. 

Near the Xehlah is an arched niche, adorned with frieze 
w ork. Cldse to this is the pulpit, which consiste of four 
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baluatr&ted steps, the whole of which is supposed to have been 
cut out of one block of marble. 

The court of the mosque is enclosed, as already 
described, by open arched colonnades, about 20 feet 
wide and os many feet high. At the comers of the 
cloisters there are open pavilions with twelve sides, 
surmounted by marble domes with gilt pinnaclos. The 
northern and the southern gateways are Mike ; they are 
two storeyed half octt^onal towers, having the base towards 
the ourt of the mosque while the remmning five sides 
face the city. These gates are about 50 feet high, 50 
feet wide and about 30 feet deep. In the centre of the 
tower is an arched door, on either side of which there 
are two arched openings, one in each storey. The roof of 
the gateway is protected by a parapet of small narrow 
open arches, surmounted by a roir of small ornamental marble 
domes, and at each comer of this parapet is a slim, tapering- 
minaret of great beauty. The main entrauea of the mosque, 
which is on the east of the court-yard, is a massive octagonal 
tower, 50 feet high, 60 feet wide and about 50 feet deep. 
The corners of the square are cut off to give the building 
the appearance of an octagon. In other respects this gateway 
is like the two already described. The doors of the three 
gateways are made of brass 

The court-yard is paved with large flags of sand-stone, 
and is 136 yards square. There is a marble tank in the centre, 
about 15 yards long and 13 yards wide, with fountains, once 
adorned, which have ceased to work. The tank is filled from a 
well across the road on the north west of the mosque ; in 1803, 
the well became dry, and was repaired by our govornnsant ou 
the recomruendationof the then British Eesident, Mr, Archibald 
Seton. A small portion of the western corner of the margin 
of the taii’c was marked off ivith a low marble railing by 
Muhammed Tahsin Klian, a eunuch, to secure from defilement 
the spot where the prophet had appeared to him in a dream in 
the year A H. 1180 (1766 A D.). The foUowlag inscription 
records the auspicious event :-~ 

The K au sflr [tiLok]ef Muhammad, the Messenger of God, in the 

year 1180 . 

The Prophet was seen heie by the saints and the people 
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This Btooe should be a place ler worsliip ; 

The f ear of Ita buildiRg, Hithif declared with joy and ctm- 
gratulatioRH ; 

\ The enclosure of the Boat of the McescRger of God. 

The builder ef this pkea of prayer, the writer of these blessed 
[words], 

Muhammad Taaio Mhhali fiddsbdbl, the year llSOi 

The mosque was once repaired in 1317, m the rei^n 
of Akbar IL, and a second time in l&dl ; one of the 
beams of the mosque lias been seriously injured, and is in 
want of repair, In the year 1333, the northern minaret of 
the mosque wsa damaged by lightning, and was repaired by 
the Executive Eogineer of Delhi, under the orders of the 
British Kesident, 

In the year 1829, Mirsa Saltm, son of Akbar IL, 
put up a sand'Stoue pulpit under the central entrance of 
the mosque, the congregation being at times too lai^ to 
take part in the prayers offered by the Imam inside the 
mosque. 

In the north-eastern comer of the court of the mosque 
is a plain sphere cut upon marble, giving a map of the worl d 
according to the common projection of the sphere. In the 
north-eastern corner of the colonnade, in a well cared for but 
dingy room, the relics of Muhammad are piously preserved. 
Thbse relics were formerly kept in the rooms on the north¬ 
western corner of the court-yard, on tlie left of the mosque, and 
the place was enclosed with a red-stone screen, in the 
reign of Aurangzebe, by Almds 'Ali Khdn, a nobleman 
and a eunuch attached to the imperial household, who also 
put up the following iascription on the screen :— 

In front of tbla auspicious memorial of the last prophet. 

In the reign of Sb&h 'Aloiogfr, King of the whole world. 

With pious iutontioas this screen of red-stone'was buiJt, 

By the slave, the faithful, the clean hearted Almis Khdn. 

When the year and date of this building the Mir Loqulrod of 
' Thought and Intelligence, 

Hdtbif replied: He has opened for himself tbe gate of 
paradise. 

In the south-western comer of the court-yard, is a 
marble sun-dial, corrasponding to the plaln-sph^e on the 
opposite side. 
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Tho foIloiFin^T inscriptiona ara placed over the outer face 
of the eleven arched entrances of the mosque : 

Fifii Ttildsf^ on the ei.treme northern areh t 

^ Ry tlio order of the Einwitor of tlu* uorld ; king of ihe Hirth hdJ the m ; 
roftqtjerws niM:pr of world ; conqiaLfor of the coudtrteq of tl» world i a. Cird 
fKtwerfiil afl tho flkj ; founder of the liwa refuting io«)uit;y and puuishmtitit j 
wlrengthi^ot of pie pilliMmoif fltfttruid of wealth ; the oil-kuowLbg^ gnat ; 

hifl wmtoiiail iftlBto th& tlaenje of fato ; luj powor £fl liko tin; of Ootl i 

[hifl] itiL«li:ct ii flu^jdrioutf ; [hifsj appearauee ia agreeabk ; [hiil foitnno hi 
auAgEciou^ ; [hiij ntar laexnllctL ; [hui] ^iUKleur iit liko the iimiamiMit j (hirtl noIdJeni 
■re nj [numeroiii afij the itan ; [hia] gl^hty h like the eun ; his dwelUiig wlike the 
oky.'’ 

Tablet :—**Th.a manifestation of tlio Almighty’s power; the objiMrl 
[on which] haji deieended the hUnAiiij;:ao| the InfiDite ;tbe proclaiiEierofthe oommand 
id Lh* Alraisbty ;;the promulgiitof of the faith of ihe illnminslor, the protector 

».f kings aTiiI prlncea ; GwFs denaty on flarth ; kiag. iuet and great j hard, mat and 
i^nedeent ; Ahnl Mnzpilikr, »bah4li-uddlu MuhanLiEiad ^hib Qii^d-Sinl, SlriUi 
.TaMs, BAdaliML, Oh^ bbi flag of oobqa^t nvvvr decliue. May hia enemy 
Jm? deatroj^ TIkE light tif Ilia pyoa fwhioh amldbcem the just k Liglitod urj wltl- 
tho light, uf Ilia [MuhatmimylJ conmuiotl: Ho win has built moeques to GoiV^ 

Third ToMet t—‘* ilaa [put hk] faith in Qtsd and the laatdaj [aeanrroctitjuL Tlie 
mirror of hia mith—lovLng heart hiu receired light froni the flame of the bmp uf thk 
OOmmand i tho« coantneA are UcAt loved hy the Aimighty in which them &ro 
uioaqneA Tlik mo«|ue with its foiiuii^itioiui as lirTO as [a] mountaia [and mil leftv 
ua the flmiRment b Btreu^hened hy this fonuub : TeriWp thefoandatiuija ofn 
moaque axe bid in piety. [The same U akoj witneased by [the oOmmaiiki] that the 
higli iiwunUmH were hsed un Uib ratlh to make it firm, m domeu and pinuadi^ 
are high^ ^widj hate risen hldisr thm the folds of the firmpuncnt: the ccrnice over 
ltd ^ydike ni^mes hue reai^hra [the pbni;t] Saturn,^ 

AivrlA Dj> Tpu Taut to Itoov wli»l the tidie or the pionadf ami thi' 

mtikdiirah [of thw mMjiilJ an* like 1 yoa canouly nay [in reply] that tJieT a« like the 
Mlkjr way anti the fimaineii^ The mnnacle would Wa had no equal ha’d nut the Mkr 
b«initaiNur|,t]ii iiLche[it*.in wonlS have been ouly one [of it« ^uiilj, had nii the« 
been the milSy way lo equal it, In ,t* iky-Ught ii «en the whole worfa ; it «ve, li uht 
In thrhHDiH of the fitnuHnent; theJ^mltanoy the pinnacle ofita world-faiioiw donie 
the light of the lajupa of Pamdjse. Iia marble pulpit i» like the atone of the 
luasjjd of AqBlL r r 

FiM r«hto.- " It ia liko a wJek nf the QSho. QaiijiaIiic.4u*adiMi; the nloty arreaJ. 
tngnehmli i» likt the wide foreheaded moining, the briueer of irood n™ VErilv 

ncoamuini] hne Cnnie to liiui from Gud. Ita doora. which, are fuli nf 
^1 aloud. A nd God inritw you to of peace, and this commald L earri^l 

to all. ha lain,u, winch ts the orbit of the henvemL <»]l 3 alond ■ God will 
^tojien^e tW (W with ^nciw ; the nine folda o? the blne^sjlorirefi dmue of 
1??1 !f by th« ao,,uA The U.tr>oe[of the monque] which h* ateau 

•ml (Jevated, the Ifiiiiu uf the OeJeatuil ephere [eamrider it] their pteftmiK-sTounJ. • 


7'<iW«(.--CciDtiuha the werda “The Guide!" in ToerS, en-'ravnl no 
each tif the twoungraved marble b<»iiee in the tqnndnik. * 

S 'ftnA Tiilfet, —“ Ita wide and heart-opeuinn court-yanl ia the nlace of TrnnhTn 

stnd lU irwpinus swvet odinir, fpd^akfl witliiu the giutba of mrmdi^u, Thu 
pu^ welter uf TU liuort-winuiuig pum tiuik, rf^miuiLi oun of rhi- 
^^rfyi^[«priiigMFurndi«] Ou Friday, ih. lSl£ oF 
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And uniifir ftproeiicrnrui iiui*, [thiu caonquc) obtainedtlto wraJtli 
of eoaipiL-tiou mud Llie rube <4 rlmuicaa, YViihin ins;: yeaiMi with the effidaiit exer¬ 
tion of wurkiuQO, who Lave kiiow|i»l^ of and who Jiaye eiiwrieHee in work ; 
with the ^roat applioatioij apd devuliunof iLd j-rauMKiUiblo men who Luvethe^ griicr- 
ipj^ wurk, and the hearty coH^H^i-atkon of the ^}iu§torw of leiLTpion »iid wwdota : 
and with tliu pxertiiru of tljo artiKUU who are akitJed and api-naoiirti f and at 

a taflt of itn hiOi of ni|:ti^ [thk inonque] obtiJncd tho featur^ and the form tjl 
coEnphlioiL. Sewn after ita eomplctxop^ on ilie I'd Fxtr. 

Tfifi iViniJi TaMei. —By tlm apjxpieioiL-i uitem of the Fuiti Kini^^! LeSlmdow of (!!od, 
good bktcEitioncd (beoaujioof) tlie knowled^gl God* Ht] rvteived ejiloadoar and glory 
[after he liadj said tho pi^yora apT»osntftl tor the ly, and diachargiid the j-eligioL^ 
exflrckes of lalam-, an iA done in the mnfljtJ of KdLcbL, and (after tha la^lebmUoii eO 
rd ujdji, it be^me a plajoe fur the iuoetin>^ of cn^wde of pmiplp^ and flio fpiinda- 
lin-pii of Ikilam and f;iith werL^ lih'-wfcMl with flniini''^ and HtriMigtii. The travelItin* 
who have beep roilmi tiie wrjL*] I and tbitw wdui liave IjraVPlIftl woodi anil 

ovkir pinuiitniitii, sLieh a line bu.i!!din£5, SO lai^e an4 well Lniitj In thu aiirsnqr of theit 
ahrhL 

Ttni^ Tahtci.—Awl in the mirror of their intellect [they] ncTcr saw^nor [wm it] 
fi^jiiriMi Ih^forop nor did tin? twlatoni of th* CTent^. of the age, the anxioit3 stndiinta of 
]injAc ami |x«tTy% the wriu^rfl of the w'onderful thingHdone by the jmuiteiifl of eonntriea 
nod wenlth ; (wriier^J who hftwg k II a ir led go of the art* ; men of w-enlth end Ability [>»« 
■nch A LoildingJ a lofty bnildlng po gr.\nd and noblo^ never wa^ brought on tho 
tonniie of their pen •ur on the peti of Lbtfir iungue. TLl^ bultder of the mansion of lifci 
imd the Wikler of high pmd low |i1aetiKp [niay cxidt] thu exoJtod hnililip;! whielii 
k like the pu[iJl of the cyo of iiitvl]L‘i:l tiud the be^towisr of poradhse ou the thiagb of 
t.lpji Worlds 

£!^cr>\'fth 3^1 av jwsrpat^iAto the nooil of the Ta^bfhi [and thfl voi^ofl the 

rejieaU'ni ipf thi^ Ta^ib:di, TUiiy axld the ^hity id tlm Hpeakeri ill tlie ai^mbiyof 
ihtiaiie ! and tlm v^.j = i E ^he ni-ailoi« ofthe Tahlfl Locreaae joy, m thf' Anaenibly 
of tlh- 1 idAit ,,f j;ibnlLh. Tht* hi.' ii]^ ipf thi^ pnlpitri of the wnridp may pretiervp with 
the khutUdi of llie form of %'tii iJtU pri>i[iority ilu^l.ing; the docrof jowiieCptlke cherinlujr 
of faith, [and the] virtues of lihi [mre jind auApk-ioiiA fonn, [by whorti] the door of 
plenty r;nd |>eaoe ha^ for tlia world. For the of and that 

Ilf hia pwii men Msopleii by N iir AlLth. 

To ttiG nort]! of the Jeni:i Masjid was the Imperml 
Dispctii^rv, and to tiio south was the Imperial College ; both 
these biiildinge felt into ruin long beforetJie rebellion of 1357, 
and were levelled with the ground soon after that evenL 
Tbcy were built with the mosque in 1060 A. H. (1650 A. 

To the north‘Oaat of the Aliuyid is the grave of Sarraad 
aud at iU foot that of Hare Bliare Shdh Satub his disciple, 
Sanuad was a Jew^ and was converted to ^iluhammadanism ^ 
during his residence in Delhi. He was an admirer and allj' of 
Dara Sbeko, and M-rote amatory odes to the Prince ; hid 
iiuprumptus arc very {jopular in Delhi, Having given offence 
to Aumngzcbe by bis open advocacy of the cause of Dara Sheko, 
be was beheaded for heresy by the order of the Efujicror, in 
the year 1070 A. H.; and" from that day,” says a native histo- 
rian,"the bouse of Timir declined botb in glory and povrer.'^ 

After tbe esecution of Dara Slieko^ and the restomtion 
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of peace, Aurangzebeaont for Sarmad oTid itslcedhim if ti ti'Cre 
true that he had promised the kingdom of Delhi to Dara : 
"Yes,” said Sarmad, " I promiaej him the eternal kmgdotii.” 
On hearing of Ida death, Bernier wrote as follows : “ I was 
for a long time disgusted with a celebrated Fiikir, nained 
Siirmad, who walked in the streets of Delhi .ts nnkotl as he came 
to the world. He despised equally the threats and persuasions 
of Aurangzebe, and underwent at length the punishment of 
decapitation for his obstinate refusal to put on his wearing 
apparel.*' Sarmad was considered " well inspired” and a man 
of sanctity ■ to this day oiferings are made at his grave by 
the people of Dellii. 


TheBegam’s Bagh, or TheQueen’sQaTdens.— TIw garden 
of Jahdndra Bcgam stands on the Chdtidni Chauk, uiid was 
laid out in the year lOfiOA. H., (1650 A. D.) by the favourite 
daughter of Shall Jahdn ; It is now called the Queen’s gardens. 
The si EC and^ the shape of the garden has not been much al¬ 
tered, but of its heavy enclosure wails very little now remains, 
and of the open octagonal pavilions, which once manned them, 
only four have simdvod the changes w'hich this garden has 
experienced since 1S57. Of these pavilions two may be seen on 
the northern wallot the garden ; one overlooks the quarter ot the 
city known as Hilka Katra, and the fourth faces the menagerie. 
The pavilions are about 20 feet high and stand on a plattbriii 
about 15 feet from the ground. The Delhi canal runs right 
through the garden, and at a short distance from it stood small 
pleasure ^houses, the site of one of which is now marked by the 
menagerie ; what now remains ol this building is a four arched 
room, 50 feet long, 20 feet wide and 19 feet high. In a parterre 
of ^e garden the local authorities Iiave put up a small marble 
auk, cut out of one piece of marble, and which ivas removed to 
Its present place from one of the mahals in the Fort. This lank 
stands on four ^uaro marble pillars, and is 10 feet lomr, 94 feet 
broad, 3 feet high and 3| feet deep. According to native bis’ 
ton^, the length of the garden was 970 yards, and its aver¬ 
age breadth 240 yards. 

The site of the Delhi Institute, and the arounds 
^mediately around it, belonged to the Sami of Jobdnara 
^garn, which^aslevelled with the ground soon after the rebel¬ 
lion of 1857. The Sarai had two entrances, one on the south fa- 
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ciog the Ch^in^ni Chuuk, and the other on the north which 
VOS its garden-gate. In the court of the Sarai there 
were two large wells and a mosque ; the walls of tlie eouii-yard 
contained two-storeyed rooms, two-deep, and here travel¬ 
lers were accommodated and itinerant merchants warehoused 
their mercliandise. Beniier gives the following account of the 
Sarai: “ The caravansaiy is a large square with arcades lifco 

our Place Hoyale, except that the archils are separated from each 
other by partitions, and have smaller chambers at their 
inuer extremities. Above the arcades rune a gallery all round 
the building, into which open the same number of chambers as 
there are beloiiV. This place is the rendezvous of the rich 
Penjian Usbec and other foreign merchants, who in general 
may be accommodated with empty chambers, in which they re¬ 
main with perfect security, the gates of the caravansary being 
closed at mght." 


Fatehpari Masjid.—In the year lOGO A. n. (1^60 A. 
D.) Fatehpuri Ucgam, one of tlio wives of the Emperor Shah 
Junan, built a inoscmeat the western extremity of the Chiudni 
Cbauk, wlitcli still bears her name. It k a^uttho only 
single domed mosque in Modem Delhi and ka fine building; 
its lofty, flanking minarets and huge single dome have an 
imposing effect from a distance. It was a placo of great 
repute at one time, and as things go, it has not lost its popu¬ 
larity as !i placo of worsiiip, TJiree heavy tower-like gute- 
w’aya, with arched entrances and embattled parapets flanged 
by slim masonry ininars, lead into a high walled enclosure, 
about 80 yards s«iuaro. The gates which face the north 
and east are not more tlian 30 feet high, and about 27 feet 
square. Iho gatew'a)^ oti the south is 27 feet square and 
only 10 feet deep. The entrance through thk gateway k 
about 8 feet wide and 11 feet high. The western side of the 
enclosure, the inner walk of which consist of shops con¬ 
taining double rooms, k occupied by tho mosque* Tho 
nearest object, as you enter the enclosure, is the tank in front 
of the mosque ; it k about 16 yards long and 14 yards broad j 
between the tank and the mosque is a sandstone paved 
wall^ court-yard, which k 130 feet long and 90 feet broad, 
and k entered by two low doorways in its northem and 
southern walls. 
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In fho Centro of the mosque^ wlilcli stands on a ]i)JintIi 3,] 
foot liig'h: and itj nn oblonj of ISO feet by 40, is its nrmin 
entrance, a lofty niicli recessed about 16 feet into the front 
wall of the building^, having in the sumller or ita inner wall 
a tloor. Over the outer tnaio arch the roof is crown- 
wl with an ombsittlod parapet. On either side of this urch 
is a pilaster supporting a ininar, which rises only a lew 
feet above the paraijet, and is Biirmounted by 4 piiliired 
open sand-stone pavdiona; between these flanking pibs- 
tcrs_ and the arch, thcro are niarble and red sand-stone 
rectilineal hands which enclose the nicli. Jiehiiul llie 
parapet is the solitary but graceful clonie, now covered with 
vciy fine masonry plaster, striped with black and white, and 
■with a pinuaclo also made of mtuioiiry. On either side of 
tho centre arch, but about twelve feet lower, are tbo two wiiiga 
of the nioaquo, each consisting of tliiee seotlo^Kri arches, about 
30 feet high and 10 feet broad ; the roof over these arclies 
is also protected by embattled parapets, and tlie mosque is 
fiauked by lofty in Inara, about feet high, supporting solid 
block masonry jc«tagonal pavilions III the placo of the open 
sand stone pavilions which originally belonged to them. The 
roof of the mosque has baf tlenieiiteil parapets on its tlireo Ih- 
^.■ades; on the back of the mosque there arc four minarets oE i ed 
stoao, which do not stand over 10 feet from the roof nml are,-’ 
surmounted by ornaments rcsomhllng dower pots. Under tho'% 
]^rapcts there is a deep stone weathering, which, hcjivevur, 
does not s^tretcli in front of tlio centro etitrance 
of the mosque. There are thi-ce steps in front of the 
main doonvay, and three each in front of the centre 
arclies of ita two wings. The capital aud base of 
every pillar is ornamented iu Uie simplest etyle of foliage. 

I he dome of the mosque is bulbous in shape, and 
stands on a stone and masonry cylinder about four feet 
higli; it is built <>f sand-stone and is covered with llnio 
plaster, and is painted in longitudinal htrijies of black and 
white. 


'Dm inside of the mosque Las rccenlly undergone some 
alterations. Behind the mam entrance aud under the dome 
w the room which contains tho centre Mehrib of tho 
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cithor side of the centre rootn, there used to be one row of red 
stone pillurs dlvidin^f the wings of the mosque into two com¬ 
partments. About eight years ago tlio roofs overthe wings of 
the mosque wore conttidered unHafe, and two rows of white 
sand-stone pillars were a elded to the building to strengthen 
them. Tlie front pillars of the mosque, us already described, 
are of red tiand-stone, and between these and the stone pillars 
of the original work, there are slim bat graceful double pillars 
of whitish Baiid-stonej and between the second row of the red 
sand-stone pillars and the back wall of the mosque, there is 
another row of doable wliite Band-stone pillars which belong 
to til© additions recently made to the mosque. In the 
centre of the back wall of erery aide room there is a recessed 
arch. The centre room of the mosque i» about 40 feet 
square, and its colonnaded side loonis 3 but very little 
larger. In the northern and southern wallri of the nwjaquo, 
th«e arc doors which 1 am fold wore opened out about 40 
years ago. The conimunication hetweeri the side rooms is 
through an arch about IS feet bighand iO feet wide. 

The following inscription on the face of tho mosque gives 
the date of the repair :— 

“ Whec ihlt iDfWM^e, AH rial ted (pta'c* off fn'aecp 
Ww [fitBt] iMMU hj the fikTt wneration. 

i if the date nf ill repair Fure Thoia^Kt m\d : ^ 

ThLfl bftv fund] deaun mn^quej [baa lH?enj 1268 Bijn, 

Bv HijC Mub^imineil Taqfp under the ftufjvriiitfc o* UM wuiiier*, 

’ HSji Qiitb-udHyn and MuhansiijacL” 


ifasjid Sarhandi.—Tnlrontoflhe Lahore gat© of the 
city of Modern Delhi, in the year 1060 A. H. (1650 A. D.) 
-Sarhandi Begam, on© of the wives of the Emperor Shah Jab dn, 
built this mosque. The mosque coneLsta of tliree rooms 
which are catered through three scolloped and pointed 
arches. It is about 46 feet long, 17J feet wide and 22 
feet high, from the floor in Eront to the parapet of the 
middle arch; the arches are 1# feet high ; the roof is 
proiecied by a false embattled parapet, and ia surmounted 
bv three domes with pinnacles of rp^ sand-utone, The 
centre dome is 20 feet high, and the ^,de ones are 16 feet 
high. The mosque is built of atone and mortar; the inner walls 
are covered with red sandstone. The terrace on which the 
mos<iuo stands h faced with bricks and is paved with plaster. 
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Bagh Eoshanara—Or the garden of Roshanara Begam, 
the favorite sister of Aiirangzebe, aiid tbe moat determined 
enemy' of her brother iJiirii Sheko. Less beautiful,’^ says 
Bernier, " and less remarkable for understanding than 
her sister Jahdnara but, adds Sir Edward StiilivaD, on 
what authority I do not know, ** waa yet cheerful, pmce- 
fnl and ambitioua and was not far behind her sister in the 
pursuit of doubtful pleasure,^’ Roshannrd laid out this garden 
in the year 1060 A. H. (1650 A, D.,) when her father, Shah 
Jahdn, built Modern Delhi, and made grants of land to her 
courtiers and relativca. In the thirteenth year of the reign 
of Aurangzehe, ^shamiro, died in Delhi and was buried in her 
garden. 

The garden has recently been much altered and improvod 
by Colonel Cracroft, Commissioner of the Delhi Division ; the 
old ruined buildings have been removed, but a portion of the 
masonry canal and the eastern gate way of the garden hnvo been 
carefully preserved. The garden no longer maintains any of 
its pecuiiai oriental featnrea, but the mausoleum of Roshanani 
is still in existence and in good order. 

The tomb, which has a flat roof, stands on a masonry ter¬ 
race about 159 feet square, and about 3 feet high ; in the 
centre of each of its four walls tliere are four steps leading to 
the top of the terrace which is protected by a 2 feet high ma¬ 
sonry wall. The tomb stands at a distance of 45 feet from 
this wall, and Is 69 feet square; it is about 21 feet high, 
inclusive of the four feet high parapet of its roof. The tomb 
consists of four tw-o-storeyed comer rooms, and a centre room 
which is connected with them by a verandah. The corner 
rooms have an entrance on each of its four sides, and 
in the upper storey, whicli is reached by steps in the wall, 
there are corresponding openings. 

Between the corner rooms, there are four heavy stone pillars, 
supporting scolloped arches, which were covered at one dme 
with flne painted plaster ; the base, the capital and about a 
third of the lower shirft of ©very pillar are ornamented with en¬ 
graved foliage, At a distance of about 6 feet from the first row 
of pillars there are four rows of similar pillars^ On each 
of the four corners of the roof, there is a four-pillared domed 
pavUiott of masonry, about 5 or 6 feet square, having a stone 
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entrance of tl'is room ^ ^ walls 

o! tlio Jf stoue lattice work, covered with 

« Tcy m«lam «.d iU object not q.nto 

*”'*'Tbe loom contoining the grow ». 1® ’J"** 

«e„r .0 pored »!rt. to °"o rorf to tbe room 

The monuineTit over tno grave m r _ ^ t^mK 

the top is filled with earth, m^h in tUo ^ 

Cg and^eet wtd::S alii “dwarf garble pillar 

is put up for lighting the grave. 

Of the difi^rent water cuts and fountains that once 

adomod tho goTdon them "Ifd to 

between the eastern gateway o* ? 

inauBoleum ; it is 277 feet long and 124 leet broaiL 

Zinath-al*Masajid-So far as it lay in Hs power, 
Anr^zebe rigidly enforced the ohaervan^ 5 

sisters and daughters, and one of the vict^ or 
tins wretched policy was Zmth-ul*nm 
daughter of Aurangstebe. In 1122 A- H- (1700 A. 

b^lt this nuSqae, which partly bears her name 
^d Aich, next to^ Jam'a Mssjid. is the most 
brSding of its kind in Sbahjahitnitbdd or 
mosque stands on tbe western bank 

eminence, which renders it so conspicuous to a ^ecU^ 
on the opposite bank of the river. About 30 7^ ® 
the city wSuhere is a terrace which rises about 11 feet from 

the level of the ground, towards the river ; but, mdan , 

onalevel with the city road In the river fa^ of 

the terrace there are thirteen rooms, and S 

and south of these rooms there are two arched entrances with 17 
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steps in each, leading' up to the court of the masjid. This court, 
is 195feet long and IIQ feet broad, with a tank, an oblong of 
43 feet by 33, in the centre. The terrace is protected on the 
N. and S. by embattled parapets 2 feet high. The margin 
of the tank is covered with marble; is inner walls wore 
originally faced with atone, and now repaired with masonry. 

The masque is about l.'iO feet long and 60 feet broad, and 
stands on a plinth about 4 feet from the level of the courtyard. 
It has seven scolloped arched entrances in which are set 
aeven arched doorways facing the east; over each doorway, 
Gicepting the one in the centre, there is a slab of white 
marble, probably intended for inscriptions. Three huge 
bnlbous domes, longitudinally striped with bands of black 
and white marble, aurmount the roof of the mosque ; they stand 
on large white marble cylinders and are topped with cop)>er gilt 
pinnacles. The centre dome is 37 feet high, allowing 
7 fdot to the pinnacle, 18 feet to the bulbous body, and 12 feet 
to the marble neck ; the side dome,s nro 30 feet 
from the mof, the neck being about 8 feet high, the body 
about IG feet, and the pinnacle about nnother 6 feet. The 
domes are hollow inside. The front of the mosque is tanked 
by two rod sand-stone minarets, each about a hundred feet 
high, supporting an octagonal pavilion of white marble, On 
the Wk of the mcaquo, there are four open pavilions witli 
marble domes, 

llie inside of the mosque has been much altered by par¬ 
titions which converted it into a private residence. The rooms 
are two deep ; the front rooms with fiat roofs are narrow, 
the bad: rooms have arched roofs; the latter support ^e 
domes above and are of great width, in the tower-Hke 
centre entrance, w'bU-b is about 4G feet high and 35 feet wide, 
there is STi arch about 3d feet high and about 20 feet broad, and 
recessed in it, there is another arch 10 feet high and IS feet wide ; 
in the socotid arch is the door which leads into the centre com- 
pnrtmetu of the mosque. Un either side of the chief entrance 
is a tall slim minaret about 50 feet high, sup^rting an octago¬ 
nal pavilion with a gilt pinnacle. The roof of the tiiosipio 
between the t«o udnnra, which is about 46 feet bigli, is crowficd 
wUU an embattled parapet. Between th^ minars and the big 
ar<*b there are reciilmeal bauds of marble and re<l'Stone 
wliich enclose the latter. 
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TViP> BVY aide atchea are open and are about 34 feet high 

1 10 feet broad; these arch ea RTfi alfiO ^lloped and 

and about 10 leei oro > Tbo roof above the side 

supported by ’and Is^sboot ns biuh ns tbe npra of tbe 

ircbK Is also OB.bnttled, ond IS about 

outer coutrs a.h that « high W 13 

Swr^>a"rtmgpill.ra bring about throe feetttode. 

Tlt^n marble pulpit roust have been removed after the 

belUonof l357 anZthe occupation of the moaque aa an ar i ery 

barrack. 

destoyS Uut^ediat^ly 

monument was ^aith. of the inoaque : it 

marblo md Ae j o^o traa engraved the 

Slriin^gtst^t^f^iich fo§^o*s a vers, front the 

Quran, on a slab of marble . 

For a Mead ion,, serve, Ood-. r.,giv.ue» is 

Tbs esuopy of », ST..., is the .bade, of .be .lead .1 a»i s «.n7. 
May God iUamiDate hw works : 112£ Hijn ! 


The Mansolenm 

Klia.i*< -tthazpuddin K in » „ jjaidrabad, waa one of Gie 

founder of the Nizam Aurangzeb and of hie son and 

lending Amirs ®f the this roansolenm 

successor, Sbhb A lam occurred at Ahmeda- 

during bis lire-tim^nu w _ ^ D ), bis body was brought to 
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I Modern Delhi, but in ISOSi when the Britlah Government re- 
j paired the walls of that city, the mausoleum diid madrasah of 
^ Ghizf-uddiii Kban were included in it. 


a-'- 
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The court of the tomb and its associated college is entered 
througli a loity and handsome arched gateway in its easUm 
wall ; on either side of thisgateway-there iaa amoll door which 
turns into the main entrance. There are arched rooms in the 
outer wall of the gateway, which are supposed to have been 
used as kitcliens by the students of the college. The quad’- 
rangb of the tomb is about 300 feet square, and is thus foriii- 
od: on the west ts a mosque, on cither aide of whioli is a small 
piece of ground, an oblong of 60 feet by 40 feet; tlio ground, 
on its ia enclosed by walla of aand-stoue screen and hero 

klhetonibofGhdzf-uddi'n Khdn ; thatonitas^^ihis still nnoc-, 
cupied. On tho north there are, first, a row of three arched 
double-rooms of red sandstone, then follows a row of five 
arched double>rooma standing a little lower than the first room, 
and next to tEmao there is a row of four tWo-storoycJ double- 
rooms of masonry, which adjoins a lor^ gateway now closed; to 
the left of thegateway the rooms are like those already doscrib- 
etL The souttiora wall is in every reapect similar to that on the 
north. On the north-eastern comer of the eastern wall there 
^ ten maaonry arched double-etoreyed rooms, adjoining winch 
is the taaia entrance. On the south ol this gateway 
the building oro like those on its north. Within tlifs 
quadangle there were some very fine ornamontd treos, 
but of these very tew now remain. The Madrasah was closed 
in 1793 for want of funds, and, after the rebellion of 1857, the 
rooms of the quadrangle have been occupied by tho local Po- 


The tomb of Ghizi'-uddia Khlin Is in a small enclosure 
on the south of the moeque; the walla are ef " brown and fawn- 
coloured atone ^tice,” about ten feet high; the northern wall 
IS fonaod by a aide of tho moeque and the southern by a row of 
a^edrwm^ corresponding to those on the opposite side of 
the quadrangle. In the centre of this small court there ia a 

*“*!■**«?« of the outer enclosure have 
twodoert and two stone Blab ponel^ omameutcd with embos. 
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■Bed flowers in hoH relief, are carved to look like 

closed doors; on - tlie top of these wdls there are 
ornomental piorced balustrades about 3 feet high. InclusiTe 
of the doors in each of the two Avails there are teo com- 
nartments of pierced stone work ; each of these com- 
Lrtments is flanked by small but very 
kts which rise about 3^ feet above the balustrades. Jhe floor 
oi the outer and the lancr enclosures are of The juner 

enclosure of the tomb stands on a plinth, about 2| feet hi^h, 
the aidea of which are beautifully omameuted, and the wails 
are about 6 feet from the plinth ; the balustrades are of pierc^ 
marble work about 1 foot high ; the main entrance ib oq the 
south with flaokitig small minarets, which also may be aeeu 
on the four comets. The doors of the outer screens and 
those of the inner endoaare rise about 18 inches above the 
level of the wallsA One of the false doors in the western 
screen has been removed by violence. 

There are three graves in the inner enclosure, of which 
the centre grave is 


that of Ghdzf-uddin Khsin. 


To the west of the tomb, and on the back of the mosque, 
but a few vards removed from it, there are two graves in a 
aexagonal shallow well; this place was once covered by a pavi¬ 
lion of which the pillars and dome have disappeared, but 
traces ot the former are still visible. The monuments over 
the graves are of marble, and onjameoted with engrav¬ 
ings of verses from the Qurdn. These monuments stand on a 
plinth about 2^ feet high, and are most elaborately ornamented 
with inlaid patterns in various coloured stonea The floor of 
the well is paved with black and white marble and red sand¬ 
stone. 

The mosque stands about 2^ feet above its terrace, 
and is built of red sand-stone, with spandtclB of 
marble and bauds and narrow ornamental panels of the same 
material with seven arched entrances. The mosque has in the 
centre arch an arched door as the centre entrance of the 
mosque. The centre arch, which is deeply recessed on the face 
of the mosque, is about 40 feet high, flanked by two minarets 
which rise about 12 feet above the gateway and support two 
octagonal pavilions. The side arches are about half aa high as 
the centre arch and the roof of the moaque, which is flanked by 
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mmureta like those on the sides oi the centre arch, ia pro* 
tected by emlmtUed parapets ; the top of the gateway la or- 
iiametited by a sitiiilar panipeL Oa the front of the mosque 
the termce h aboot 6 feet high and is an oblong ot 8S 0^ 
44 feet A flight of about eight steps leads to the top ot the 
terrace. There are three rooms in the mosque, supporting vta 
three domes. The floor of the mosque, under th^e centre 
dome, is paved with oblong slabs of freestone and with bands of 
black marble; the court in front of the m^iue is paved with 
tsandstone. The pavilions on the minarets m front have coires^ 
ponding pavilions on the back wail of t!ie mosiiuei The centra 
dome stands over the centre room of ^ve mosque, and tho 
side domes stand over its side rooms. The domes are built of 
masonry and stand on low necks of the same niaterial. 

The tank in front of the mosque, which is very wide 
and deep, is now dry. 


Sonehri Masjid. or the Golden Mosqne of Roshan- 
nddoulah — ‘ Some buildings,” remarks General Cunningham, 
in a Manm-andttm o/ Instructions funiisbed by him ^ ilie 
Government of India, “may bo remarkable only for their his¬ 
torical intEroat, but they are worth preserving on that account 
alone, altiiough they may be otherwise msiginficant. fcueb, 
for instance, is the small mosque of Boahan-udoulali m the 

Cbindni Chauk at Delhi, where Nadir Shah sat for severa 
boure while plunder and massacre was going on nil araumi 

him." 


This mosque ie an oblong of 43 feet by l& ; it BtnmlB 
on a maaonrv platform about U feet from the level of the 
road which It overlooks; the top of its unpretending 
gateway « on a level with the court of the moaque, 
while the entrance itaelt is barely 7 feet high. Eight narrow 
steps lead up to the court of the mosque which is paved 
wiUi sand-stone, and is about 50 feet long and -2 
feet wide. The mosque ia built tbioughnut of masonry 
and stone, but the pilasters which support the mmarets 
are of red aand-stone. There are three arched entrances to 
the mosque leading into its three rooms ; the centre 
arch is ten feet high and tlioBe on its sides are about a foot 
Huiancr. The centre arch m flanked by red-atonc minarets, sui- 
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mounted by block octagonal maaoniy pavilions with 
domes and pinnacles, and are about 20 feet high. 
off-flanking minarets of the mosque are about 35 feet highj 
and am surmounted bv four-pillared' open masonry pavilions 
with gilt domeaand pinnacles. On the back of the mosque there 
are tour correspouding minarets. The ^me rooms of the 
mosque are covered by three large dumeSj the centre 
dome being larger than those on its sides, iTie middle 
dome is about 18 feet and the side domes are about IS feet 
from the roof of the mosque, and about 45 and 42 feet 
respectively from the court of the mosque,* 

The following acct'unt of the massacre of Delhi is su mma * 
rised from the history of Nadir Sbdh by Abdul Karim 

“ Tlio army of the Moghal king was so curiously attired, ond tho 
men were of such uncouth appc&ninco that they drew the de^ion of 
thfl peouk of DtIhL On the third night after tho occupation of Delhi 
bv NMr Shah, a report was spread in the city that tho Emperor 
Muhammad Shih had asBassinntod N4dir Shdh in the citadel.^ ^ I ho 
Qiiztbaah, or tlie soldiers of Nlhlir ShAh, were allocked by the dtizena 
of Delhi, and it is said that 3000 of thoao soldiers^ were killed. At 
niiiluiglit a report of wlint Liad occurred was soot to Nfidir 
Shflh disbelieved the report till It was iiaapofisiblo to do bo» when bo 
scut an orderly to qotjuire loto the matter. Tbow who heard the oc^ 
had no news U> give. Tho orderlies were tnunJeredp and NWir Shah 
ordered 21X10 Ja^drehis to occupy the gales of tho fort^ and fire mto^tho 
crowd. For a liiuo the diatiirbauce m tho dty abated j but by dfijy- 
lioht it rose again. Nadir Shih then rode out of the fort to the 
nio-^situa of R^han-uddoulali, Fired at the sight he naw th(^* ha 
orderoii iiU Jazanehia aod thtea thousand men besides, at 7 in ^ the 
itieriilng, to draw their words and to spare no man dressed as a Mind; 
any man fK> attired wa=* to have the ganoen t of _ life stript “la 

biJilyi nod murder and plundori kLUing and robbing, and all that is 
iieccpsary to couipleto hard'heartcdne33 and violence should be exceed¬ 
ed and Do man should forbear.^* 


*On ihfr face of Ibe mci*nie li tho -foUowiug in^iiptlon 

Id till! fttitfii of tho King of the Soven cliniO^ 

Digdifii^llike MukiiaMd Shih, I^oL 

Yot Bhilc, the BdIjut Star of tirn i i 

Thia MAiiiid [wau creet^^^ and] it is nuHvalLcd ia tlio world for fp^ndoaa 
O God ! it 18 not [that tho ma^jid in iitHlicat«4 toj but for hi» E<™ net*. 

It ia uaniiNl ofterp Kqshan-qJdtMilahp Zufjir KbiSii^ 

Itfl liatOp ndcnlat^ froia the [of Maliammaid] 

li ouu thou^andj one bondxcd thirty and four^ 
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From 7 in the morning to 4 in the erening Delhi was 
given up to ma^acre; “ the had ppople of the city 
abandoned it and the good suifered." The city kotwal reported 
the death of thouaanda and the scene of the taassacre 
extended to the foUoxving iocalitvea ; from the La] ■ ore 
Gate of the city to the old Tdgah, near Jahinum;), j to the 
north aa far aa the Pari ^losqne, and to the 
souths beyond the Delhi Gate of the city; ** round 

the JamaMasjid’* and ** towards Fahar ganj, the root ot the 
troubles/’ and those who were made prisoners Jiere 
were tahen to the biink of the Jumna and beheaded. 
** The i^uarters first attacked were those occupied by 
jewellers, Sharafs, bankers and merebatits.”* Some gf 
the noblemen of Delhi, who were well affected to the foreig¬ 
ners and Kadit Shah, were defended by tlie Qazlbash, 
and ** small neighbourhoods were spared in this manner.” 
Muhammad Shdh, alarmed at the reports which Lad reaclicd 
liim, sent a mesaengertoXddir Shdh and begged for fargiro* 
ness ; the tyrant relented and spared the people of Delhi “ for 
the sake of Shah Muhammad/' Another account states, that 
Mirzd Mehd't, the physician of Nddir Shah, was seated outlie 
steps ot the mosque, when Asif Jhh, Prime Minister of Shdh 
Muhammad, brought him a long-winded petition and begged 
for mercy. The Mirzd remark^ to Asif Jdh, that before tJve 
petition was finished t^e whole of Dellil would be depopulated, 
and req^uested that the Vazir should revise it Asif Jifh, 
alarmed and distracted, lelt the matter in the liands of Miraa 
Mekdi who, advancing towards Nadir Shah, respectfidly 
repeated the following verse : 

Tlie Prime MiDifiter of Hindustiua, baTe-hoaded and ’wiih eyes 
fsU of teare, 

Is anxious to know whether yonr victory'seckiDg' ^mldiers are to 
wash their hands in blood or water ? 


“ I have forgiven the citizens of Delhi, said Nodir, "for 
the sake of the VaziPs grey beard" " And such,” says the 
historian, was the state of discipline in tlie army, iJiat when 
Ao order for peace was given, even the murderer drew 
ddjck bis sword from the throat of his would-be viotinj.” 


rrlre‘S'<>?!;b“etbt 

biwk^ni Lid iMTchantT ^ t3 rtill uccujjinl by 
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Jaa tar Man tar. —"On our way back to the camp,” writes 
Thorn, “ we stopped to view tlie oefebrated observatory called 
the Gentcr l^Iuntur, erected in the third year of the reign of 
Muhammad Shah, in 1734,by thefaitiOusaBtronomer, Jeysing, 
or Jayasinah, Rajah ofAmbhore, and founder of the principa* 
lity of Jeyiwre. Tbie tnonamentof oriental muniJiconce and 
science, is aituated without the walls of the cit}^ near two 
miles from: the Junima nmsjid ; but tiie work was never 
completed, on ocoount of the dc^b of the projector, and the 
subsequent confusions of the empire. The observatory was, 
however, Bufhcietitly advanced to mark the astronomical skill 
and accuracy of the prince by whom it waa designed, though 
it baa suffered severely from the ravages of the Jaufs, who, 
not content with canying off all the valuable materials wliich 
were portable, committed many wan tori excesses upon the 
finest parts of the edifice. The great equatorial dial is still 
nearly perfect, hut the gnomon and the periphery of the 
circle on wliich the degrees arc marked liave heen injured 
in several parts. Tlie length of this gnomon is one hundred 
and eighteen feet seven inches; the base one hundred and 
four fc*jt one inch ; and the perpendicular fifty-six feet nine 
inches. A flight of etoiio steps leads up to uie top of the 
gnomon, edges of which as well as the arches, were of white 
marble. 

“B^des tliis stuperidous instrument wliich, on account of 
its magnitude and accuracy, i,vas denominated bj' Jeysing 
' himself the Pemrat Gonter, or “ the prince of dials/' there ore 
two others of a similar construction and materials, but on a 
smaller scale. The tliree gnomons are connected by a wall, on 
which is described a jErraduated semicircle for measuring the 
altitudes of objects lying duo east or west from hencew 

" In a BOiitlierly direction from the great equatorial dial 
are two buildings exactly alike, and adapted for the same 
purpose, which was tlvat of observing the altitude and 
aaimuths of the stars. It is evident that these duplicato 
stroctuToa were designed to prevent errora by obtaining 
dutcreut observations at the same time, and comparing the 
results. 1 hese last buildings, which are of a circular form 
and o|>en at the top have, eacli of them, a pillar of the same 
height in tho centre, from whence proceed horiaontally, at 
about three feet ii'om the bottom, thirty radii of stone to the 
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circumference. The ititeroiediate spaces are eqnd to tlie radii, 
so that each of these, wit)i the space hettt'con, forms together a 
complete sector of sis degrees. Within the side of the wall are 
reooaijes, on the ed^es of which are marked the tangents of tlio 
degrees of the sun’s altitude, as eslnhited by the shadow of the 
perpendicular still in the centre, and nlimbered from one degree 
to forty-five; but when the sun exceeds that height, the deg¬ 
rees are marked on the radii, numbered from tlie pillar in euch 
a manner as to note exactly the complement of the altirude. 
These degrees arc even sub-oivided into minutes ; but the 
opposite spaces in the wall, which are divided into six e<jtijxl 
IMiiia or degrees, have nn sub-divisions. By obaen'ing on 
whicli of these the shadow of the pillar falls, the sun’s 
azimuth may bo ascertained at once; and in tiie same manner 
may the lunar altitudes and assimuths bo determined, aa 
weU as those of any star that comes upon the meridiaii. 
Between these buildings and the great equatorial dial 
is a concave of atone-work, representing the celestial 
hemisphere, twenty •seven feet five inches in diameter. It is 
divided by seven lines of masonry at the distance of fifteen 
degrees from each otiicr, and intended as doliueations of so 
many meridians,” 


Fakhr-td-Masajid, or The Pride of Mosquea— Was built 
in the year lUl A. K. {17^S A. D.), by Fakhr-ul-nisa, 
Begatu, the wife of Kawdb Shuj4*'atb Kh:in, an Amfr of tho 
Court of Aurangzel), It stands near the Kashmir Gate, on a 
platform about 40 feet by 24 feet, and aliout 8 feet from the 
ground. In tho eastern face of the platform there are 
Amall shops facing the road. The top of the platform, or 
terrace, is paved with sand-atone and is protected by a dwarf 
stone parapet. The court of the mosque is enclosed on 
three sides, on the west by the mosque, and on tho north and 
the south by two arcades about 8 feet high, 8 feet wide and 
23 feet long. The arcades consist of three compartmenta, the 
midtUe compartment is entered through three arehed doors, 
and is double the aisio of tho adjoining compartments, 

^10 tnosquo, itself stands on a two-feot high sand-stone 
pUuth. It consists of three rooms, each having a scol¬ 
loped arched entrance. The face of the moatiue is 
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covered with marMo^ and omainonted with hands of red- 
stone wliidf enclose tiie arclies, Tlie roof of the 
mosque is }?rotceled in front by an embattled marble pnrapot; 
the parapet over the centre arch is about four feet Iiibrhcr 
than those on the side arches. The mosque is flanked by 
lofty minarets striped longitudinally with marble and red- 
stonOt and s unnoun ted by small octagonal open pavilions^ with 
gilt domes and pinnacles. On either side of the centre arch 
there is a minaret which rises about 6 feet above the roof of 
the mosque ; it is also striped witli marble and red-atone^ and 
is surmounted by four-piliared open pavilions. The picnaotes 
of the minorets are also of eopper-gili Behind these minareta 
the roof of the mosque is surmounted by three graceful domes, 
one over each of the rooms of the mosque; they are striped 
like the minarets, but with white and black marble, and are 
topped w ith gilt pinnacles. 

The floor of the mosque is paved W’ith white marble, divid¬ 
ed into squares with bands of red-stone. From the floor 
to the height of about feet, the inner walls are faced ivith 
marble, the rest of th e w'all s are of sand-ston e. I n th e back- wall 
of the mosque are the inehrabs (recessed arches) of the Qih- 
lah * they ere about 10 feet high. On the left of the 
centre recessed arch is the marble pulpit. The inside of the 
domes are of masonry. In the left side-wall of the mosque 
is a door, and on the right a small room for the use of the 
miiUd (priest) in chapgeof the mosquei. The left wall of the 
mos(.|ue, and, the colonnade on the same aide suffered during 
the siege of Delhi in 1357, and a cannon ball dismantled the 
pavilion of the minaret on its north-eastern corner. 

The mosque is entered from the north-eastern corner of 
the platform ; some of tJie steps leading up to the court of the 
mosque are covered b}' the roof of the doorway. 

On the door of the mosque is the following inscription 
on marble : “ Fakhr-ul-Masajid ; ” and over the centre arch, 
tlie following : 

The Kh^n, the Cherisber of Faith, Shojit-’all Kh£a, ha$ obtained a 
plaoe in Paradisa 

By ibe will of God and the grace of Murtazd, 

Chief of the ladies and elava of Fiitiojab, Fokhr Jaban [Frida of 
:■ the world]. 

Built this mosque, to tis memoiy by the blesatag of BIustafiL 
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The harden, and the Gates of MahaJdar Khan. —About 
four miiea to the north-west of Modern Delhi are the gutas 
and garden of Nazir Mahaldar Khdii, an oflicer of some im¬ 
portance in the xei^ of Muhaminad Shlh ; both the garden 
and the gates stand on the road to Karnal, and were built in 
the year 1141 A. H. (1723 A. D.) The garden occupies 
sevcial acres of land, and its main entrance is on the Karnal 
road. The gate of the garden hag two arched doorways about^ 
9 feet w'ide, 14 feet high and 35 feet deep, being of the dopth 
of the two rooms on either side of the passage. Red-stone 
is used only in ornamenting the arches of the gateway 
and of a projecting bracket on either side of ilieiii. 
About 180 feat from the entrance of the garden there is a 40 
feet square building, a sort of lodge, standing on a terrace 4 
feet bigh and 60 feet square. It has a room in each of its 
four comers, and the intervening spaces arc occupied by four 
corridors of three arches each ; in the centre of the enclos¬ 
ing corridors there is a square room. The best part of the 
Ixlge is built of red sand-stone ; there are steps on each of 
the four sides of its terrace. Under the parapet of its roof 
there is a deep stone ledge which goes round the building. 
Within a few feet of the lodge there is a deep tank of red 
eand-sboue, 90 feet square, which is fed by the Delhi Canai 

This garden, formed the eastern houndaiy of the Bazaar of 
Mahaidiir Khan, and the ruins of its shops may still bo seen. 
Between the Garden and the Bazaar there was an eEtenaive 
enclosure, and in itii northern and southern walls were 
the gates popularly known as Tirpauliyoh, or Three Gates. 
The northern gate is still on the ^mal road, and gives one 
the idea of the approach to aiv aucieiit city; but the 
conr^ponding gateway, which is avoided by the new road, 
stands a good way on the left of it. The first gateway 
is an oblong building about 50 feet by 38, and consists of 
three arches; the centre arch is 14 feet 7 inches and the aide 
archesare 14 feet and 3 laches wide, but they are of equal 
height, being about 17 feet from the ground. From the top of 
the arch to the top of the roof tlie wall is 10 feet hi^rh^ the 
arches are two deep. The roof is protected by a plain parapet 
waU about 2 feet high; there are steps in the side walls whicfi 
lead to the top of the gateway. 

of 250 yards from the 6rst gate is the second gate 

the Bazaar. There is aa inscription over the centre arches 
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of the g;etos; the letters are of black marble Inlaid in a 
slab of white marble.* The second gateway reserablea the£rst^ 
witli this difference, however, that the rooms in the two 
gateways do not communicate with one another in the samo 
order, and that there are tw'o small flankuig mmareta ia tho 
second gateway -which wo miss in the first 


The second Sonehri Mamd of Eosban-nddaU' 
lah. —^This Masjid was built in Fai^ Bazaar W Roshan-ud- 
daulah, in the year 1157 A- H. 0745 A, D.), fully 21 
years after the building ol his first mosque in Chind- 
m Cbauk, It stands on a terrace about 9 feet hiffh — 'from 
the level of fJie Faiz Bazaar road—32 feet broal and 57 
feet long. Tho gate of the mosque is in the eastern wall 
of the terrace - it is 11 feet high, 16 feet wide and about 6 
feet deep; two flights of steps, under the cover of the gateway, 
lead to the top of the terrace. On the north and the south of 
the terrace there are rooms and ddl^ins, or halls, for the use of 
students; on the west of the tenaco is the mosque, eontainiug 
three rooms ; on either side of it is a small room about 6 feet 
square for the use of the attendants of the mosque. The Masjid 
is entered through three arched doorways:. From the floor 
of the terrace to the embattled parapet over the side aioheB 
the mosque is about 34 feet high, and &om the floor to 
the parapet over the centre arch it is 26 feet high. Tho 
centre door ia 9 feet wide and the aide doors about 8 feet 
wide; the doors are raised from the floor by two steps: 
The domee of this mosque ware covered with coppergilt 
casings, which were used for the repair of the domes of tho 
mosque in Chaudiu Chauk. The atone and mortar of the 


* [ErtOLISH TBA^SLATiaS Of TfIS ITCSflBLtfTIDTr.] 

ibe blesiing of Ooi] the Piopbet of iho 
[Hki« wai] built by NizLr Moimldiluf KtuSn ; aueb 4 [glorioiiB] witb 

Tbnt it uuij bo a ntpinarul of bim tor 
Ffcizd nithif CAioe a vaict U> tbia [dTeelj^ 

Muy thia btiUdiug fihuid for ever.” 
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despoiled domes haTe almost disappeared. There is an tnserip 
tion on the eastern wall of the mosque.'* 


Qudsiskh Bagh.—This garden, which at one time contain¬ 
ed an extensive palace, was laid out on the banks of the 
Jumna at a short distance from tlie Kashmir Gate, lu tno 
year 1152 A. H. (17-18 A, D.) by Quds£ Jlegam, the wife 
of Muhammad Shah and the mother of Ah mad Shah, in 
succession, Emperors of Delhi. It is not at all uolikoly, as 
related by traditioti, that Qudsi Begam took advantage of 
a garden on the river to improve it and adorn it with palatial 
buildiugs and ■with splendid water wvrks, the foundations of 
which may yet be seem Nothing now remains of the palace, 
if I am to judge from the two sketches of the place that I have 
seen * the most prominent objects that now belong to Qudslah 
Bdgh are a gateway, two bdrmlaris, three interrupted lines 
of heavy wails, and a group of deserted shops. 

The gateway, which is on the west of the garden, is a 
stone and masonry structure, lofty but heavy and gloomy. 
It is 39 feet high, 74 feet long and 55 feet wide. To inter¬ 
rupt a view of the paiaoo through tlie gateway, a iialf-wall 
is erected between its two arches. 

There were two minarets on two flanking pilasters of tl\e 
gateway, crowned with clumsy ornaments resembling flower¬ 
pots. On either side of the gateway there is a row of masonry 
cells w'hich must have once completely enclosed the garden, 
but which is now interrupted in several places. On the north- 


* [ TRAX^TIOiTt OF TIt» JNSCftTPriOS. ] 

be ta God 1 by thp gT^<» oE tbe glory of tbe xnved bj bii 

kni>«let%g -ofGod: 

Sbah Bhilr, the tMchWj lb& ntftn^ei^er of the boltDo^ of God* 

III the Tzljm of K like Ali^EandEMr,^ [in i^pry] ami in djgni^ like Jamihidi 

The ifprefld«r df juetioe. MiihBunmPid Shah Bi&d^hhEiK 

J^haii-nddjinliJi ■Z.tfiii the of betiEliMtip^ and bount?. 

Built ttih goyoo H Deque, hynv^dlke [in l-oftiji«*J, 

Such a Miujid, Joed Jmeh is] the dignity ol ItM CourL^ thjit ihe iky mads the 
rnjiof the light flf the bud 4s^«!p it in the morDiu|*H ^ 
taukt u ji BiUTi|jIe df the J^priiig of FatuiI w ; 
mneTer hu wEialied Biuwlf wfth its water Lis 

^le ycM rjijd of ita g^t from the voico of the UniMti : 

tltii aj Ha 0 |id like Ute Ma»)|qfr of where the light of God 
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western corner of this wail there are vata wKetiee the fnun^ 
tains of the garden were supplied with water. On the south, 
western extremity of this wall there is a block of buildings, 
coDsistiiig of rooms, about a hundred feet wide and five 
hundred feet long, with R court in the centre, It is 
said, that there was a similar block of buildings on the right 
of the gate'waj, and that the ground between thenx was en¬ 
closed by another wall of cells, which was entered by an 
outer gateway which has since disappeared. The eastern 
side of the Bitgh is an open space, but well covered with 
the mins of bouses and water-works, and considering its 
position, it must have been the most important part of the 
garden and is probably the site of the palace. On the north 
and the south of the garden there are two lines of walls contain¬ 
ing cells, like tlioss on either side of the gateivay, having a 
small unpretending baraduri in the centre. These rooms aro 
built on five feet high terraces, and are about 20 feet 
wide and 30 feet long, with three arched doors in front 
The garden was entered by three gatew'ays ; we have already 
described the main eiurance on tho west, there were two 
other entrances through the northern wall, one under the ba- 
rorfan, and the other in the western comer of the wall; the 
latter iiow' i!^ a shapeless gap. 

The Mosque at the sontb-eastern corner of the Bagh^so 
much battered by gun shots during the seige of X)eihi in 
1857—though attached to tho p^ace, w'as not included 
in it. 


Sonehri Ma^id, near Lai QU'aii.— -Jdved KMn, a 
courtier of some renown during the decline of the Delhi 
Empire, who played a remarkable part in the reign of 
Ahmad Bhuh and met with a tragical death, lie was the con¬ 
fidential adviser of Kawab Qiidsi Begam, the mother 
of Ahmad Shah, and the wife of .Muhammad Bhah. In the 
year lltJ5 A. H., {1751 A, D.) he built this mosque within 
a hundred yards of the Delhi Gate of Lai Qil^ah ; the domes 
and the pinnacles were covered with copper-gilt plate. 

It is one of three mosques which are known by the 
name of Sonehri Masjid ; the subject of the present 
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notice being one and the other two beiD]^ the Golden Mos^ 
quea of Hoehan-uddaulah m Cbandni Chauk and Faix 
Bazaar. 

The mosque of Javed Khdn ia a small but remarkably 
elegant building in few of the structures of the later iloghal 
period ia there such a wonderfiil combination of smallness 
of size ■with, perfect symmetry of form- Three graceful 
domes, once covered with gilt casing and now with 
well finished free stone, daaked with slim and tapering 
minarets of the same material lend beauty to this, otherwise, 
unpretending building. 

The mosque stands on the corner of a crosa road j the 
road to the south is almost on a level with the court of the 
mosque, but the road on the east was low enough to have jus* 
tified the architect iu building a handsome entrance, the em¬ 
battled parapets of which do not rise 4 feet above the level 
of the court of the mosque. This gate, a small half-hexagonal 
tow'er, is built of sandstone; it has three entrances—tho arched 
entrance in the centre is about 15 feet by 10, and Iiaa a door 
on either side of it On the top of the gateway is a five feet high 
balustin^, the lower half of which consists of a low embat¬ 
tled parapet, above which is a dwarf open arcade of the same 
height. TJnder the centre arch of tho ^teway, which is taste¬ 
fully ornanamented with scrolls and foliage, and consists of two 
recessed arches, there arc ten stone steps which lead up to the 
court of the mosque. Tho side eatranoes lead to this flight of 
steps and to a room on either side of the staircase. The rate- 
way was flanked by two minarets which were dcsstroyed not 
very long ago. 

The court-yard is about 48 feet square and is paved with 
sand-stone, but, owing to neglect, grass is perroitbod to grow 
between ihefla^. The mosque stands on a plinth 18 inches high, 
is built throughout of red-stone and the ordinary sand-stone 
of the country, and consists of three rooms. There are three 
arched entrances to the mosque ; the centre arch is scolloped 
like its side arches, but it is more elaborately ornamented 
with scrolls and foliage than the othera There is a deep 
stone ledge over the three arches. Behind each of 
the three arches, there is a room, and over each of these rooms 
there is a bulbous dome, built on a cylinder about 3 
feet high. Originally, the domes "were covered with copper- 
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gilt plate, but tLe mosque waa repaired by BaMdur Shiih ia 
1852, when he covered the mined domes with sand-etono, 
striped longitudinally with rod-stone and crowned with gilt 
pinnacles. The centre dome is about 45 feet high but 
the side domes are about 5 feet lower. 

The centre arch, which is crowned with an embattled pa¬ 
rapet, is flanked by two minarets which rise about 8 teat 
above the roof, and are topped with ornamoiital boseea 
with gilt pintmolea About 6 feet lower than the parapet ot 
the centre arch are the embattled parapets over the side 
arches, and on their northern and southern estremities 
there are two slim and very tastefully constructed mina¬ 
rets, about 60 feet high, and each supporting an octagonal open 
pavilion with a gilt dome. On tiie bock of the mosque, to the 
right and the left of the centre dome, them are two dwarf mina¬ 
rets corresponding to those flanking the parapet over the centre 
arch. The back of the mosque ia also flanked by two pilas¬ 
ters which above the roof of the mosque support octagonal 
open pavilions, the domes of which have either disappeared or 
were never built 

The floor of the moaque is paved with sand-stone ; and 
each of its three rooms has a niche in its back wall, 8 feet from 
the floor. Some of the gilt and paUit of the original decora¬ 
tions may yet be seen in the walls. Tlie aide rooms are 
separated from the contro room by two arches ; the inner 
face of the arches must have been elaborately painted ; and 
some traces of these paintings are still visible. The pulpit 
has been removed from the centre room, and its site is still 
marked by lines on the floor. Over the outer faces of the 
arches there am flve slabs ot marble, which bear the following 
inscription, inlaid in black letters : 

Thanks be to God ! ia the roiga of Ahmad SbAh Ohasj B:ulah4b, 
Protector of tho Foopb. the doer of justice. Protector of the Kings 
of the world. 

This 51osque was built by the Kdwab of pore dignity (Quds£]. May 
this oJI-blesscd plooe, [fit far] Angels [to] wotship, losi for ever, 

Tho exortioDS of the naWab Bahfidur [the Lord] of tneroy and 
henevolenoe. 

Built this eternal [Jived] place of the exalted libstor [of] Power. 

Its well, tank and Court are eleaa and are better thou [the water] 
of Zamzam. 

Whoever has washed with its water has been cleansed of his sins. 
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The faar of its roiiai3atio&, Khurram obtained from the eotce 
of the unseen> 

[ft is the] Mosque of Bethlehem; it is the resting plofio of the light 
of God” 

A few feet to the west of the naosque there is a 
small enclosure containing a marble tomb| the history of which 
I have jiot been able to ascertain. 


The Tomb of Safdar Jang. —Abiil Mansiir Khan, better 
known by his title of Safdar Jang, was the nephew and succes¬ 
sor of Si-’adat ’Alf Ktirfn, Viceroy of Oudb. He was a Persian 
by birth and visited India at the invitation of bis uncle, the 
Vicerov, whose daughter be married. When order was res¬ 
tored in Hindustan after the invasion by Nadir Shiih, Mansdr 
Khan became a favourite at the Court of Delhi, and when 
Niafim-ul-llulk declined the WaMr-ship of the Kmporor 
Ahmad Shah, Mansur Kbdn was raised to that dimity with 
the title of Safdar Jang He was a man of ordinary ad¬ 
ministrative capacity, but by the incapables who then advised 
the king, he was regarded as a man of greniua Perhaps 
less crafty, certainly less adventurous, than Ms rival, Gliuai- 
uddin Khdn, the son of Nizilm-ul-Mulk, be was compelled to 
abandon the poet of honour ia Delhi and lived in a hot-bed of 
intrigue till his death occurred in 1167 A. H. (1753 A. D.) 
He was buried in the mausoleum which stands on the road to 
the Qntb Miniir, about five miles from Shahjahanabad, or 
Modern Delhi This mausoleum is in some respects not unlifco 
that of Humilydn and is believed bo have been intended as a 
duplicate of that superb building. 11 stands in the centre of an 
extensive ^ijden, on a lofty terrace containing arched cells. 
The roof of the tomb is surmounted by a marble dome, and Is 
supported by open marble pavilions on the four corneis ; but 
the tomb of Safdar Jang is poor and unimpressive compared 
with that of Humilynn, and may be considered, as 
Kceno justly remarks, '* the last grand effort of Mogul 
architecture." 

The garden in which the tomb stands is about 300 yards 
square ; the gate ^ of the mausoleam is on the east of the 
garden and contains rooms for the accommodation of the 
attendants of the tomb. In the centre of the walls, on the 
other three sides of the enclosure walls, there are 
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wbuh are esetl as rest-houses by visitors, Od each of 
the four conieiB of the garden there is an octngonal^tower, the 
sides of whicli, with the exception of the entrance, are covered 
with perfoiuted led-stono screens. Behind the gatewa^y, and 
a little to its north, tliere is a niasjid witit three domes and 
three ire Led entrances, built throughout of red-stone, 

• .The terrace on which the tcirnb stattds is 10 feet higti 
from the level of tbo garden, and 110 Icct square. 
In the centre of tbo terrace is a vault niiider which 
is the grave of Saldar Jang. Tlie building over the grave ii 
Qij feet square and about 00 feet high ; in its centre tlicre is a 
rnoni 20 foot square coiituiniuga beuntiful marble nioiiument, 
highly polished and massively earned, Komid the centre room 
there are eight apart men ts, tour of wliich are square niul . 
tour octagouid. The pavement and the walls of the room, 
lip to the waist, are of marble. The roof of the centre 
room is about 40 feet high aud the ceiling is formed by a Rnttish 
dome. The'apatxment's above correspoud with those below. 

In the centre of the roof etands a bulbous marble 
dome, with marble iiiiirnrcta at each angle. Tlio four 
• faces of the tomb are alike both in construction and ornamen¬ 
tation ; the latter conskts of inlaid bands of marble. A stone 
aqueduct, deprived both of its fountains and rvater, may yet be 
seen in front of the tomb. 

Tbc inatisoleum of Snfdar Jang wa.*i built by hla son, 
Shuja-uddaulab, Viceroy of Oudh, under tbe superintendence 
of one Sidi Baldl Muluimmad Khun, and ut a cost of 3 lacs of 
nipees. 

The following inscription was placed on the eastern face 
of the tomb .*— 

“ When the hero [SaTJar] of the plein'Df valour 

Acceplvil the onl»»r lo leave tlii* trzt^ltoiy house, 

Tho following date was «iven ^f-it;.Piis ilepnrttirL*}: 

^lay you be a resident of the hi^h Heaven I” 

Lai Banglah.—^Thc origin of this building b not known, 
hut, about 90 years ago, the Emperor Slidh ’Alam buried hero 
bismother and daughter and converted the place into a 
burial ground for his ^tuily. LlIBanglah stands at a short dis- 


SSO THE tOMG OF SEIPZA SAJJbF KTJh&K. 

tauce both from Purina Qil'ah and the village of XizAin-ut^din ; 
It contains two domed mouaoieuius In an exteLsivo wnlled en- 
closure. The length of the enclosure is 177 feet and it-s bread tli 
160 feet; the wall is about 9 feet high, but nine-tcuths of 
it are in ruins. The gate of the Batigiiih is on the north*easterti 
corner of its court and is pioWctcd by an outer work in the 
form of a barbicaiL 

Neither of the two tombs is in the centre of the court ; 
the tomb nearest the gate is that of Lai Kunw.ar, mother of 
ShiLh 'Alam, and hence the mausoleum is su]>posed to have 
taken the name of Lai Banglab. It stands on a red-stone paved 
terrace about 5*2^ feet square and about a foot high ; the build¬ 
ing itself is about ^10 feet square, having on each ol its four 
corners a room about 6 feet square. Between these rooms 
there are dalmns, or halB, each consisting of three arche'* sup¬ 
ported by two stone pillars and two stone pilasters. The room 
in the centre of the building is 12 feet B([Uarc. Thi^re 
are three graves in this room and one in the western ball. 
The roof of the tomb ia about 20 feet high and Is surmounted 
by a red-stone donie in the later ^logbal style. Tiie dome is 
about 25 feet high, iudusive of die pinnaoleL 

About 50 feet from this tomb is the second tomb of Lul 
Banglah. It is 51 feet square and is built on the same plan 
as the first tomb, having corner square rooms, oblong halls, or 
dalanK, and a square centre room. The dome on the roof is 
also built of red sand-stone. This is the tomb of Bcgam Jan, 
a daughter of Sbdh 'Alam. The monument on the grave 
was removed not long ago. 

In an adjoining enclosuro there are three tombs belong' 
ing to the family of Akbar 11, 

The Tomb of Mirza Najaf KhaiL— No human effort 
could have saved the Empire of Delhi after the invasion 
of Niidir Shab, but w’ith tie death of Najaf Xhnin 
vanished the hopes of even a protracted eEisteiice. The last 
great name in the history of the Moghal Empire is, undoubtedly, 
thatof Ntyaf Khiln, for although, w'hen bis death occurred, the 
Emperor bhah 'Alam was still on the throne of Delhi, and 
two of his descendants lived to wear the purple, the destruction 
of the Empire was complete when the successors of Najaf 
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Kh;Ln tnicliled to traitors anel barf^ined with rebels. “The 
divission nf hls offices aod hia estates,” ssys Keene, “ became the 
subject of speedy contests, which flaally overthrew the 
fragments of "Moghul dominion or independence" Najaf 
Kb;i.n was a man of great ability ; be was ^ a Persian 
bv birth, a lineal descendant of Muhammad and a member 
ot the ilUislrions Safwi dynasty. “ At his death,” saya the 
histortnn of "The Moghul Empire” "he wielded all the 
power of the empire, which bis energies and virtues had 
resttirofl. Ho was Deputy Vazir of the absentee Viceroy ot 
Oadb, and Commander-m-Chiefoi the army. He held direct 
civil administration, with receipt of the surplus revenues agree¬ 
ably to eastern usage, of the Province of Agra and the Jafe 
to MI tones, together with the district of Ulwur to the south- 
^wi&, and those portions of the upper Dooab which he had 
net alienator in Jaeeii<td.”* 

According to Mr. Keene, who quotes no less an authority 
thahv Warren Hastings, the Governor General ot India at l;lm. 
tinie,'iNajaf Khdn died on the 26th of April 1782, buttlm' 
date on his tomb corresponds to the middle of 1781. 

Ih a ruined but large enclosure in 'Aif GaiiJ, near 
Modem Delhi, is the tomb of Najaf Khdn, It is 90 feet 
square, stands on a 2 feet high plinth and is built of red sand¬ 
stone. The roof of the building is 10 feet high, and supports 
an octagonal tower, 12 feet in diameter, on each of its four 
corners. The roof of the tomb is flat, but the rooms have 
vaulted ceilings. On the right of the grave of Najaf Khan 
is that of his daughter Fatimah. The monuments over both 
the graves are of marble ; and are 2 feet bigJi, 9 feet long and 
8 feet broad. The marble head-stones contain inscriptions 


EvOLIflO TKASStATIDif OF THE 15!SCrflTt*Tl»S 0?f THE TOMil OF JIaJaF KflAJj., 

« H# faloM]»Uvmg, who wUl never Oif. . , j * n , 

Thf skv wttn its revalatiOiiSi with iti wffc luc* a baw and full of 


tbnt its aTTowis of rtiaictmn [wiTI] Ttevet mia* its mark 
It Bhot ran iirrow] at a mark, which waj one of tb* impeded ^ 

Thu b!^ [of thi? flajjmihi] find Ihs Bayyada of iho isafwi [dynasty] «'ero Loaonred 


pn?citms ffuit ol tha tn» of the i^en of the Twelve [Imam] ; 

He t™ e pare %ht of the two pearls [H:LiHia and Hown], md a pearl the 

Bine bL-eSIb | iho aky] ^ ^ ^ , v 

Bakflihi-al-Mnlk, Amir Najaf Klian, the Lion hearted j 

Caq<]tieTDr of the coantiieii of Hind, wiLh the bolp of [the eoiEimand] Be not 
afmid/ 


• Seen^'a Moghul Empire.* 
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TJfE TOUlS or fiAFDAE JAXG. 


Jifl Li A liem, [of su'd! power] ttiaE if he hvid tbe word of 'ALi] 
in hu hand, 

Tl]* LAfatha rAlf] tiimAelf to\iM esclruni : A woftliv uflu. 

Bd ifeni tho ciimpAiuon uF tbe Fmphet, w'ho id tke atid the last of the 

PrfjphetH, 

[Audi iti ihj abceslor ['Mij tLo reveafer of tk^ accnita : * U it raw bs 

The fH?a qf 'All [the writetfif ejrtlaphl v^uaX to that of theim^cke lat^iiger 
wr^Tie qa bia [Na]3Lf khau'-iij ,'fcd»rjs [tumli,] ^ 

The date [iif bEn death] ^ *' Thia h the yrare of iJCajaf [The imteo of llie ju^hiS' 
laiii iu wliicli ^All wjia\rttrird,] [llDl A» tt. ]“ 

E^au^u rjii^idL^Tiosr or the isecjiuTrox o^ctpb toiin or Kiuar KnA:^ » nAcraittEiE. 

I 

He [aloae] i» llrtrig, who will oeTer ilit 

Crieft qf lamenkitkoii are heiird i ;&be te gmic ftoiu thu abode ot cmhefi, and the 
fowndatioti cif eritf I 

[She who hail] the Miapcr of nn ao^ s ihe Tirtuona woEUEULf tshr [who was! 
of siiiipiGiyuit birth. > i. l 

BEcm’fl she wj.*, [befliitfSt?] ihe bore the mme of the dswif^hter *■£ the rrophet ; 

Mar she be fof^ivrUi for the sake of the isaiil of Fatimah, tlio illtiiiiMtd ; 

With Jl her heart ifie lacriSiced berfiell ^ th* lore die bqre to 'All | 

She lo ri?il oiTered heraelf aa a tiaorifioo to ibe HiUiEiea of the veneratea 

Xhiiim ; 

She wLjji thfl daEighterof the 5l1r IXthitlM oflliudp Najaf £.haci ; 

^lajr €rod grunt her a place m Iha abode of the xnire, 

I drew a iigb [ah I] anil the date [of bur death j waw eetdent in llns : 

itav *4li said Futima be lier on the tsay of EissointTCtioii [1230 A- H.] 

"Wiibin twenty-five years of the tleatli of Nujaf Ktian^ the 
&o calieti Empire of Delhi ” was annexed tu the Britisli Eiiv- 
pire in Indux^ and the last vestige of nominal iiidepeiideni e 
was extinguished. General I-ruke, who saved tlie Empemr 
of DtILi IVom the rapadty of Sindiith a nilnkterd acid tlie 
insults of liis French myrniidons^ left him in his cupitaK 
a pensioner of the Eridsh Government, On the 24th 
t^r Sejnember 1S03, thirteen days after LaWs vioUjrjj 
Colonel Oehterlony was put in civil and militfiry charge 
of Delhi Since theiij only thren events have occurred 
the niemoriiiis of which iail wdthln the scope of this w ork t 
tlie Emperor Shah'Alam died nt Delhi in ISOiJ, and 
buried near the grave of ^utb Suhib in the village of 
^(alirauU ; in 1821, his griiticlsuti ^Ifr^d Jahungfr die.I at 
Allalmbad and was buried close to the tomU of 2^izdtn-udJtn 
Aiilii, and in 1S5J7, Akbar 11,^ the eon and sucGeSsor of Shall 
A lain died at Miihmulf and was buried beside Hifi father. 
BahMur Shilh, the son of A kbar 11, and tho last titular king 
u( Delhi, was convicted of treason itt 1857, and tiunsiKirted to 
Bangoon, where he died in 136*2, 'I'he narrow piece of ground 
which he had reserved for himself, between the graves of bis 
grandlathor and father, is still unoccupied. 
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Of iHga 


. (4 ftwian, 

'A boofc ihat is shut is hut a b/ock^' 
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Pleaae help us to keep the book 
clean and moYing, 











